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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Zelie,  the  French  drama,  from  wliich  the  Child  of 
Nature  has  been  taken,  was,  with  great  taste,  se- 
lected from  the  works  of  the  Marchioness  of  Sil- 
lery,  (late  Countess  of  Genlis)  by  a  Lady,  who  pre- 
sented the  Manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
with  a  literal  translation.  But  however  correct  or 
elegant,  a  viere  translation  must  have  precluded  all 
prospect  of  success.  The  Manager  therefore  sent 
the  play  of  Zelie  to  the  present  translator,  who,  with 
much  care  and  attention,  prepared  it  for  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  That  care  has  been  amply  recompen- 
sed by  the  reception  the  piece  has  received,  and 
more  especially  in  those  scenes,  which  she  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  add  from  her  own  invention. 
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THE 


CHILD  OF  NATURE. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— J  Saloon. 

Enter  Seville,  folloived  by  Count  Valantia  and 
Granada. 

Sev.  My  lord,  it  was  very  fortunate  the  accident 
happened  so  near  this  house.  Please  to  rest  yourself 
in  this  apartment,  while  I  give  the  necessary  orders 
ahout  mending  your  carriage.  But  I  am  afraid  it  can- 
not be  refitted  before  to-morrow. 

Count.  No  matter — Besides,  I  shall  be  extremely 
happy  in  seeing  your  lord  the  Marquis  Almanza. 
Did  not  you  say,  you  expected  him  home  some  time 
to-day  ? 

<Set'.  Yes,  we  expect  him  every  hour.  Has  your 
lordship  any  further  commands  ? 

Count.  No;  only  be  so  kind  as  to  see  to  the  repair- 
ing ray  chaise. 

iSet:  I  shall.  [Boivs,  and  exit. 
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Count.  Well,  here  I  am  in  the  castle  of  Altnanza, 
and  so  far  success  has  crowned  my  adventure. 

Gran.  And  what  the  design  of  that  adventure  can 
be,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  All  this  stratagem  and 
mystery  looks  verj'  much  like  some  scheme  contrived 
by  love;  and,  if  not  directed  by  love,  is  something 
like  madness. 

Coinif.  I  have  for  many  years  tried  thy  fidelity, 
and  will  now  confide  in  it.  Love  is  the  source  of  all 
niy  schemes. 

Gran.  Do  you  then  not  love  your  intended  bride, 
the  beautiful  Marchioness? 

Count.  The  Marchioness  Merida  is  a  charming 
creature  !  and  I  loved  her  passionately  !  to  distrac- 
tion !  till  I  found  she  loved  me,  and  that  satiated  my 
desires  at  once. 

Gran.  Indeed ! 

Count.  I  do  not  say,  I  shall  not  marry  the  Mar- 
chioness— perhaps  I  may — yes,  I  may  take  her  for- 
tune ;  for  you  know,  Granada,  I  have  none  of  ray 
own. 

Gran.  I  have  known  it  for  these  six  years,  my  lord, 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  your  service. 

Count.  Yes,  I  once  loved,  I  doated  upon  Merida  ;  but 
the  first  time  she  kindly  condescended  to  declare  her 
passion  for  nic,  I  fell  asleep.  \y\nvns. 

Gran.  J?ut  who  can  be  this  new  object? 

Count.  Ha\  e  not  you  heard  of  the  young  orphan 
Amanthis,  of  whom  so  many  wondcriul  conjectures 
have  been  formed  ? 

Gran.  The  young  lady,  whom  the  Marquis  Alman- 
za  has  brought  up  from  her  infan(;v,  and  keeps  con- 
fined in  a  part  of  this  castle,  and  lias  never  suftcred 
any  living  creature  to  behold  ? 

Count.  The  same.  But  /  have  beheld  her— I  have 
written  to  her— 1  have  spoken  to  her. 

Gran.  And  would  you,  my  lord,  lor  a  poor  orphan. 
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of  whose  birth  and  fortune  all  the  world  are  ignorant, 
resign  the  noble  and  beautiful  Marchioness  ? 

Cowii.  Yes ;  for  I  tell  you  she  loves  me,  and  it  is 
very  troublesome  to  be  beloved.  And  although  curio- 
sity and  envy  were  my  sole  motives  for  seeking  to  be- 
hold Ama^Lhis,  yet  after  such  a  sight,  in  which  perfect 
beauty  and  enchanting  grace,  timid  innocence  with 
matchless  sensibilitj^were  all  united,  never  can  I  fore- 
go the  pleasing  contemplation,  or  the  hope,  which  has 
allured  me  to  this  enterprise, 

Grayi.  But  it  is  by  some  supposed,  that  the  Marquis, 
notwithstanding  his  rank  and  fortune,  means  to  marry 
Amanthis.     Now,  as  he  is  your  friend — 

Count.  You  mistake,  Granada;  the  Marquis  is  no 
friend  of  mine.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  very  obliging  and 
civil  when  we  meet ;  but  no  friendship,  that  should 
deter  a  man  of  gallantry  from  making  him  miserable, 
subsists  between  us. 

Gran.  But,  my  lord,  pray  satisfy  my  curiosity,  how 
you  found  means  to  see  her  ? 

Count.  By  mounting  that  wall,  the  prodigious  height 
of  which  attracted  your  attention  as  we  passed  by  at 
a  distance.  That  wall  surrounds  the  garden  appropri- 
ated to  Amanthis. 

Gran.  But  how  was  it  possible  for  you  to  ascend  it  ? 

Count.  Every  thing  is  to  be  elYected  by  perseve- 
rance, and  by  money ;  and  prove  your  skill,  as  I  have 
proved  mine.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Duke  Murcia  and  Seville. 

Duke.  Seville,  you  know,  every  body  knows,  how 
fond  I  am  of  my  nephew.  Have  not  I,  from  his 
childhood,  acted  as  a  father  to  him  ?  Then  why  are 
the  secret  motives  of  this  wonderful  behaviour,  whicli 
has  surprised  all  the  court,  all  his  friends,  and  all  his 
acquaintance,  why  not  (though  concealed  from  thenij] 
revealed  to  me  ? 
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Sev.  1  can,  my  lord,  give  you  but  little  light  upon 
the  subject;  ever}'  thing  relative  to  this  young  lady 
has  ever  been  held  by  the  Marquis  a  most  profound 
secret  trom  every  part  of  his  family.  I  have  only 
intrusted  to  me  the  key  of  a  chamber  adjoining  to 
lier  apartments,  where  I  go  daily  to  receive  her  or- 
ders, and  take  to  her  all  those  things  she  commands—- 
except  one,  and  that  the  Marquis  has  positively  pro- 
hibited. 

Du/ce.  And  what  can  that  one  be  ?  I  am  all  impa- 
tience to  kno«r. 

Scv.  Hooks  of  every  kind. 

Duke.  Poor  thing!  Poor  thing!  Why  how,  in  such 
solitude,  can  she  pass  her  time  without  reading? 

Sev.  She  reads  a  great  deal,  sir  The  Marquis,  while 
he  is  in  town,  sends  her  books  frequently  j  but  they 
are  all  of  his  own  hand-writing. 

Duke.  A  m  in  w  rite  books  to  a  young  woman  i*  Why, 
you  .-.:n:!pietoi),  they  are  love-h-tters. 

Sev.  is'i>,  indeed,  my  lord;  some  are  on  morality, 
some  on  divinity,  and  some  history. 

Duke.  Write  history !  INIy  nephew  write  books  ! 
And  pray,  wh^'n  you  wait  upon  her,  what  kind  of 
conversation  does  she  hold  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wainscot  ? 

Set.  1  never  heard  her  speak. 

Duke.  Did  not  you  say,  you  received  her  com- 
mands ? 

Sev.  In  writing.  Every  morning  I  find  a  paper, 
on  which  she,  or  the  duenna,  has  written  her  orders. 
Would  you  like  to  see  what  she  has  ordered  for  to- 
day ? 

Duke.  Very  much — certainly — I  am  much  obliged 
to  you. 

Sev.  [Takes  out  a  paper."]  This  is  written  by  Aman- 
this  herself. 

Duke.  And,  pray,  how  do  you  know  her  hand  froni: 
the  duenna's  ? 
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Sev.  By  the  number  of  letters  she  writes  to  my  lord, 
and  of  which  I  have  the  charge. 

[/fe  gives  the  paper  to  the  Duke. 

Duke.  And  what  can  they  be  but  love  letters?  Se- 
ville, vour  account  is  a  very  suspicious  one.  [h'e«rfs.] 
"Bring  me  some  pens,  some  paper,  and  some  pencils, 
for  drawing;"— and  who  has  taught  her  to  write  and 
to  draw  ? 

Sev.  Your  nephew,  I  have  no  doubt,  sir;  and  many 
other  accomplishments  beside:.. 

Duke,  I  am  out  of  all  patience !  [Reads  again.l 
"  Dinner  and  supper  at  the  usual  honrs---and  coifee 
at  six  o'clock."  [Returning  the  paper']  Why,  sir, 
your  whole  time  is  employed  in  fetching  and  car- 
rying. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sert\  My  lord  is  arrived,  and  now  entering  the 
avenue. 

Duke.  He  is  alone  ?  He  has  brought  no  company 
with  him,  I  suppose  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  sirj  there  are  two  ladies  in  the  carriage. 

[Exit. 

Sev.  Ladies !  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  ji 
lady  in  this  house. 

Duke.  lie  has  brought  them  to  shut  up,  I  suppose 
—more  employment  for  you,  Mr  Seville — [Looks  out.] 
Oh,  no !  I  see  who  it  is — a  relation — a  distant  rela- 
tion— the  Marchioness  Merida. 

Enter  Marquis  Almanza,  MarcJuoness  Mebida,  and  a 
Fanale  Attendant. 

Duke.  So,  nephew,  you  see  I  have  made  free  in 
your  absence.     Did  you  expect  to  find  me  here  ? 

Marq.  No,  sir;  but  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  and 
I  regret  I  did  not  come  sooner  on  that  account. 

Duke.  i\Iy  dear  Marchioness,  by  what  strange  good 
fortune  do  1  meet  you  at  the  castle  i 
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March.  By  my  cnm|jlying  with  the  request  of  the 
Marquis.  [7b  the  M(irquis.'\  Uut,  my  lurd,  did  not 
one  of  your  servants  acquaint  you  Count  Valantia  was 
here  ? 

Duke.  Y'ou  see  what  your  ladyship's  attractions  are; 
he  heard  you  were  coming,  and  so  he  contrived  to  be 
here  before  you  --Came,  too,  with  the  pretence  of  ha- 
ving broke  down  his  carriage  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Very 
well.  Marchioness. 

March.  Well,  this  is  an  instance  of  romantic  gal- 
lantrj',  for  which  I  will  forgive  him  a  thousand  slights. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  it  diverts  me  beyond  measure— and 
he  really  broke  the  wheel  of  his  carriage  for  the  pur- 
pose ? 

Sev.  So  I  am  told,  madam. 

3Iarq.  Seville,  go  in)mediatcly  to  the  Count  Valan- 
tia, and  conduct  him  hither.  [Exit  Seville.]  In  the 
mean  time,  madam,  permit  me  to  shew  you  to  your 
apartments. 

March.  No,  my  lord,  that's  a  ceremony  I  must 
decline.  I  will  merely  adjust  my  dress,  and  be 
with  you  in  less  than  an  hour. 

[Exit,  Attendant  foUoiuing. 

Duke.  [Asid€.'\  Now  we  are  by  ourselves,  1  will — 
yes,  I  will  o|)en  my  mind  to  him.  [Endaivouriiig  to 
call  up  a  resolution,']  Marquis — nephew — I  suppose 
you  know  who  1  am  ? 

Marq.  Certainly,  sir.     Did  I  ever  seem  to  forget  ? 

Duke.  You  know,  at  your  father's  death,  I  adopted 
you. 

Marq.  I  know  it,  sir. 

Duke.  And,  in  your  youth,  did  I  suflcr  you  to 
squander  your  money  ?  No.  Did  I  ever  gufter  you 
to  have  any  ?  No. 

Marq.   No. 

Duke.  Or  did  I  ever  comply  with  any  of  your  fool- 
ish wishes  ?  Is  there  a  single  indulgence  you  can  lay 
to  my  charge? 
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Murq.  No. 

Duke.  Then,  do  you  not  feel  for  me  that  respect, 
that  reverence,  that  fear,  and  that  love,  which  is  due 
for  all  my  kindness  to  you  ? 

Marq.  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I  do, 

Duke.  I  take  your  word.  1  believe  you  do.— Who 
is  that  young  woman  you  keep  in  a  separate  part  of 
this  house?  Is  she  your  mistress,  or  yoar  daughter, 
or  one  whom  you  mean  to  marry,  and  by  so  doing 
bring  disgrace  upon  your  fa mi^  r  or  do  you  in- 
tend— 

Marq.  Dear  sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  reveal  to 
you  what  I  mean  shortly  to  declare  to  all  tue  world. 

Duke.  Why,  then,  I  am  under  a  vast  obligaiion  to 
you  for  your  confidence  ! 

Marq.  For  these  few  months  past,  I  have  resol- 
ved to  change  my  conduct,  in  regard  lo  the  p'  isou 
of  whom  you  speak;  and  for  that  purpose  Uii  I 
bring  hither  the  Marchioness  Merda,  as  the  most 
proper  person  of  my  family  to  whom  1  could  iulro- 
duce  Amanthis. 

Duke.  But  not  as  your  wife  !  Not  as  your  wife,  I 
hope  ? 

Blarq.  No ;  as  an  unfortunate  orphan,  whom 
friendship  and  pity  caused  me  to  adopt.  For  thir- 
teen years,  /  have  been  possessed  ot  this  precious 
charge. 

Duke.  But  why  precious  ?  Speak  coolly — don't  put 
yourself  in  a  passion — speak  of  her  in  the  same  lan- 
guage as  when  you  .speak  of  other  w  omen. 

Marq.  I  should,  did  not  1  see  her  unlike  all 
others. 

Duke.  No  more  raptures.  I  want  to  hear  who 
jihe  is. 

3Iarq.  Among  the  various  friendship.?  of  my  youth, 
do  you  not  remember  the  name  of  Alberto? 

J)uke.   Certainly — was  he   not  obhged  to  fly  his 
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country  on  account  of  some  unfortunate  duel,  and  ha? 
ditd  ill  exile  r 

Marq.  So  it  is  believed.  From  an  affluent  fortune, 
I  saw  hitn,  by  uiithought-of  casualties,  reduced  to  ruin. 
I  saw  him  follow  to  the  grave  a  niuth-io\ed  wife — 
beheld  him  returning  from  that  fatal  duel,  by  which 
his  life  was  forfeited  to  his  country.  In  this  scene  of 
sorrow,  I  softent^l,  in  some  sort,  his  agonizing  woes, 
by  taking  from  his  hand,  all  his  poor  distracted  mind 
had  left  to  solace  in,  au  infant  daughter;  swearing  to 
become  to  her  that  careful  giiardian,  that  tender  pa- 
rent, and  that  faithful  friend,  which  1  have  proved. 

Duke  Very  careful,  indeed !  But  did  you  promi^'f 
him  to  lock  her  up  ? 

Murq.  The  mode  of  her-  education  has  been  an 
after-thought  entirely.  As  Amanthis  grew  up,  I  saw 
with  dread  the  cUarne  1  had  undertaken;  and  the  re- 
ported death  of  uty  Irieijo  increased  my  apprehensions 
for  my  trust.  1  liad  voaed  to  protect,  to  guard  her. 
To  whom  could  1  transfer  the  oath?  and  my  rank  at 
court  would  often  take  me  from  her. 

Duke.  And  d«  y«iu  think,  if  she  had  been  an  ugly 
woman,  yuu  would  have  been  so  thoughtful  about 
your  oath  ? 

Marq  Her  danger  had  been  then  less.  Yet  I'll 
not  disguise  uiy  setUuiients;  I  love  Amanthis — doat  to 
distraciio:i~bur,  the  ditlLrence  of  our  ages,  and  of 
cm  statt.:s,  '^''rohdl^.^  places  an  insuperable  bar  be- 
tween us. 

Duke.  Th'  ■  s  the  v\  isest  sentence  I  have  heard  you 
spean  for  a  i-^!  g  time. 

Marq.  To>;.iy  1  restore  Amanthis  to  that  liberty 
she  uas  iiever  temeinbeied,  of  course  not  once  regret- 
ted. Come,  sir,  1  have  had  one  short  interview  with 
ber,  let  me  introduce  you  to  her.        \_Excunt  together. 
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SCENE  II.— T/fC  Gardens  belonqing  to  the  Marquis. 

Enter  the  Marquis,  leading  Amanthis. 

Marq.  Come  this  way,  my  dear  Amanthis,  and  do 
not  be  thus  agitated.  Wherefore  do  you  weep  ?  what 
thus  affects  you  ? 

Aman.  Why  will  you  take  me  from  my  retreat  ? 
did  not  you  say  I  should  stay  here  as  long  as  1  was 
pleased  with  it  ?  and  as  long  as  I  loved  you  ?  Ah  !  I 
expected  to  stay  here  for  ever. 

Marq.  Hear  me,  Amanthis  :  I  have  hitherto  seclu- 
ded you  from  the  tumult  and  dissipation  of  the  world, 
in  order  to  form  your  heart  and  mind ;  I  must  now 
show  you  to  the  world  ;  we  were  born  tor  society, 
and  you  will  be  the  ornament  and  delight  of  that, 
which  3^ou  shall  make  your  choice. 

Aman.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  give  delight, 
but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  delighted  myself. 

Marq.  Why  not? 

Aman.  Because  I  shall  not  see  you  so  often  as  I 
have  hitherto  done. 

Marq.  Nay,  Amanthis,  I  shall  always  be  your 
friend,  your  father;  you  are  among  those  objects  I 
love. 

Aman.  And  you  are  the  onJj^  object  I  love,  the  on- 
ly one  I  ever  can  love. 

Marq.  Do  not  promise  that ;  when  you  have  seen 
the  world,  some  other,  more  deserving — 

Aman.  Oh !  do  not  go  on  !  I  cannot  bear  you 
should  have  such  unjust  suspicions:  do  not j/ow  see 
the  world  ?  and  \ti  I  am  sure  you  prefer  me  to  all 
the  universe  besides—when  I  am  there ;  why  cannot 
you  then  confide  in  me,  as  I  have  done  in  you  ? 

Marq.  The  circumstance  is  different;  I  had  seen 
all,  before  I  beheld  you ;  you  have  seen  none  but  me. 

A-nan.  Why,  then,  will  you  show  me  others  ?  I 
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had  rather  like  none  but  you.  Let  me  still  stay  here. 
I  will  do  any  thing  with  cheerfulness  that  you  com- 
mand. 13ut  when  I  am  in  the  world,  you  will  not 
leave  me  wholly  ? — I  shall  sometimes  see  you  ?— I 
hope  so  ! 

Marq.  Leave  you,  Amanthis  ? — Ah  !  you  little 
think  how  hard  it  would  be  to  leave  you. 

Anum.  Nay,  I  am  convinced  you  love  me — love 
me  dearly :  does  not  all  I  possess  come  from  you  .? 
You  have  even  taught  me  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to 
be  happy.  Yet,  of  all  your  gifts,  that,  the  most  dear 
to  my  heart,  is  a  sentiment  1  ieel  for  you,  and  cannot 
tell  what  it  is — I  have  not  power  to  describe  either 
its  tenderness  or  its  force— 'tis  impossible  I  should 
make  you  comprehend  it,  for  you  never  felt  any  thing 
like  it. 

Marq.  'Tis  gratitude  she  means.  [^Aside."]  Among 
the  rest,  to  whom  you  will  be  soon  introduced,  is  my 
uncle,  and  I  regard  him  as  my  father. 

Amaii.  Oh  !  that's  a  tender  name  !  you  have  so 
often  told  me  of  mine;  his  love  for  me,  and  his  dis- 
tresses, that  I  revere  the  name  of  father  even  in  a 
stranger. 

Marq.  I  have  sometimes  mentioned  to  you  the 
Marchioness  Mcrida;  she  is  now  in  this  house,  and 
as  soon  as  I  have  introduced  you  to  her,  I  desire  you 
will  consider  her  as  your  friend. 

Amun.  My  friend  r  that  is  the  name  you  bid  me 
rail  you  by—no  ;  1  cannot  promise  to  call  her  friend; 
one  friend  is  enough  for  me.  [Taking  his  hand. 

Marq,  You  will  see  here  also,  a  young  man  called 
Coinit  Valantia. 

Aman.  A  young  man !— -Oh  !  I  had  forgot  to  tell 
you— 

3Urq.  What? 

Amun.  Of  a  young  man  I  have  seen.      [Delighted, 

Marq.  How  !  Tell  me  inimcdiately  ;  when  did  h« 
see  you  ?  what  has  lie  said  to  you  ? 
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Aman.  Not  much;  he  said  very  little;  but  he  sigh- 
ed heavily,  and  sent  a  letter. 

JMaiq.  Explain  yourself. 

Aman.  It  was  only  about  a  week  ago,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting by  the  little  bower  near  to  the  garden  wall,  sud- 
denly I  heard  an  unknown  voice  call  me  by  my 
name — it  seemed  to  come  frqm  the  air.  I  looked  up, 
and  beheld  a  young  man  upon  the  wall.  The  mo- 
ment I  recovered  from  the  flight,  I  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  ?  he  said,  he  came  "  to  look  at  me  :"  but 
that  appeared  so  strange,  I  could  not  think  it  true ; 
and  then  he  gazed  on  me  so  wildly,  I  ran  away  and 
hid  myself;  on  which  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  poc- 
ket, and  threw  it  after  me.  I  would  not  take  it  up  till 
lie  was  gone  ;  then  I  caught  it,  and  flew  to  my  apart- 
ments, pleased  beyond  expression. 

Murq.  Wherefore  ? 

Amun.  That  I  had  escaped  him. 

Murq.  [Aside.']  Wh©  could  it  be !  Ah !  I  have  a 
suspicion.    Where  is  the  letter  ? 

Amun.  Here — I  do  not  understand  it — perhaps  you 
may.  [Gives  the  Letter. 

Murq.  [Reading.']  "  Know,  beautiful  Amanthis, 
there  is  no  retreat,  however  hidden,  into  which  love 
cannot  penetrate,— The  hope  of  beholding  you  ha;, 
made  me  brave  all  dangers.  If  you  will  but  kindly 
pity  a  passion,  pure  as  it  is  ardejit,  it  shall  soon  in- 
spire me  with  the  means  to  release  you  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  that  barbarian,  who  keeps  you  secluded 
from  every  joy  that's  waiting  to  attend  you  in  a  gay 
world.  Conceal  this  adventure  from  the  jealous  ty- 
rant, and  reflect,  that  the  most  tender  lover  waits  im- 
patiently for  the  happy  moment  to  prove  himself 
your  deliverer."  [Returning  the  Letter.]  And  what  do 
you  think  of  this  letter? 

Aman.  That  the  poor  man  is  mad — and  yet  it  is  a 
kind  ot  madness  I  never  heard  of  before.  [Read- 
ing part  'of  the  Letter.]    «  There  is  no  retreat  into 

VOL.  I..  B 
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which  love  cannot  penetrate." — What  does  he  mean 
by  love  ? — he  has  left  out  a  word — there  is — love  of 
virtue — loveofduij — but  love  all  alone  by  itself,  means 
nothing  at  all. — Then  again,  \^ReaiUng.']  "  Conceal 
this  adventure  from  the  jealous  tyrant" — -Who  does 
he  mean  by  tyrant  ? 

Marij.  He  means  me. 

Amun.  You?  I  never  should  have  supposed  it: 
perhaps  you  know  also  what  he  means  by  a  "  lover." 
He  says,  "  the  most  tender  lover  :"  read,  and  tell  me 
what  he  means  by  a  tender  lover.  Ah  !  you  laugh, 
— you  are  puzzled — you  don't  know  yourself  what  a 
'■'  lover"  is. 

Marq.  Indeed  I  cannot  undertake  to  be  his  inter- 
preter. But  tell  me,  Amanthis,  if  by  chance  you 
should  see  this  young  man  again,  do  you  think  vou 
should  know  him  ? 

Amun.  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  should. 

Marq.  His  person  then  made  an  impression  ou 
your  mind  ?  I  suppose  it  was  agreeable  ? 

Aman.  Very  agreeable  indeed  :  and  yet  there  a])- 
peared  a — a — kind  of  [describing  passionate  ardour] 
a  wildness  in  his  looks  that  frightened  me. 

Marq.  But  suppose  that  wildness  was  removed, 
how  would  you  like  him  then  ? 

Aman.  Oh,  very  much!  extremelj/ ! — What  makes 
you  thoughtful,  my  lord  ? 

Marq.  Come,  Arnantliis,  we  have  been  together  a 
long  time.  Retire  into  your  apartment  for  a  moment ; 
I'll  follow  you  presently.  [She  goes.]  My  agitation 
is  so  extreme,  nothing  can  equal  it,  except  my  weak- 
ness. [Aside.] 

[ITe  looks  after  her ;  she  turns  hack. 

Aman.  You  look  as  if  you  had  something  still  to 
say  to  me. 

Marq.  Ah !  could  I  trust  my  heart — away ;  the 
marchioness  is  coming  hither  by  appointment — 1  hear 
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her,  and  cannot  present,  you  to  her  yrl — I  am  too 
much  embarrassed. 

Aman.  I  hear  no  one ;  but  if  it  is  your  desire,  I 
will  leave  you.  [Exit  Amanthis  to  the  Castle. 

Marq.  With  what  difficulty  have  I  restrained  my- 
self from  falling  at  her  feet,  and  unfolding  (in  a  lan- 
guage of  which  she  is  ignorant)  the  secret  transports 
— which  I  hope  ever  to  conceal. 

Enter  Marchioness  Merida. 

March.  I  have  seen  her ;  I  have  just  had  a  peep 
at  her;  but  I  see  nothing  extraordinary.  She  wants 
powder,  rouge,  and  a  thousand  adornments. 

Marq.  To  change  one  atom,  would  be  to  lose  a 
charu). 

3Iarch.  That  sentence  proves  the  lover. 

Marq.  Take  care  what  you  say ;  reflect  on  the  dif- 
ference of  our  ages;  that  title  would  make  me  both 
ridiculous  and  guilty. 

March.  By  no  means;  I  think  a  girl  of  seventeen 
may  very  well  have  an  affection  for  a  man  of  forty. 

Marq.  I  am  not  forty,  madam. 

Blarch.  The  lover  again  :  one  moment  lamenting 
Jiis  age,  and,  when  reproached  with  it,  proclaiming 
himself  a  youth.  The  whole  matter  is,  my  lord,  you 
are  not  too  old  to  be  in  love,  nor  she  too  young  to  un- 
derstand it. 

Marq.  You  wTong  her,  she  is  ignorant. 

Marcli,  So  am  I  too — 1  am  in  love. 

Marq.  She  knows  not  what  it  is ;  never  heard  of 
love,  as  you  would  explain  it,  but  calls  by  that  name 
gratitude. 

March.  Indeed,  my  dear  marquis,  j'ou  have  no 
penetration. 

3Iarq.  I  see  Count  Valantia  coming  this  way;  you 
^vill  allow  at  least  I  have  discretion,  and  that  1  know- 
,A  hen  it  is  politeness  to  retire. 
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March.  If  you  should  like  to  be  witness  to  a  c]uar- 
rel,  stay  whert'  you  are. 

Marq.  A  (juarrel !  a'nt  you  on  the  fwint  of  mar- 
riage ?  and  did  he  not  break  the  wheels  of  his  car- 
riage— 

March.  Yes;  but  I  begin  to  suspect,  that  breaAing 
the  wheels  of  his  carriage  was  not  upon  my  account. 

Marq.  No  ? — on  whose  account  then  ?  who  has 
Irinted  that  it  was  not  upon  yours  ?  [Alarmed, 

March.  Nay,  I  protest  I  have  not  had  five  minutes 
conversation  with  any  creature  since  I  came  into  this 
house,  but,  I  believe,  my  woman  has  with  the  Count's 
attendant ;  and  though  she  could  not  prevail  on  him 
to  divulge  his  master's  secret,  yet,' from  his  silence, 
she  could  perceive  I  was  not  the  object  of  his  present 
journey. 

Marq.  Who  then  ? 

March-  1  a:n  at  a  loss  to  guess;  that  is  what  I 
\Tant  to  have  explained. 

Marq.  The  Count  is  here.  Adieu.— -She  has  con- 
firmed my  apprehensions.  [Aiide^-^Exit. 

Enter  Count  Valantia. 

Count.  The  Marchioness  !  Psiiaw  !  ■  [Aside.']  At 
length,  I  find  the  lucky  moment  you  are  alone,  but 
I  positively  began  to  despair  of  it,  for  you  seem  to 
shun  u'c. 

March.  Do  you  imagine  I  came  to  this  house  on 
pur|)ose  to  meet  you  ? 

Count.  Why  not  as  likely,  as  that  I  should  come 
on  puroosc  ti>  meet  you? 

March.  Just  the  same  likelihood,  I  believe.  [Aside. 

Count.  And  not  accident,  but  design,  brought  me  i 
Tie  re. 

3Iarch.  The  story  of  the  broken  chaise  was  then 
an  artifice  ? 

Count.  Onl)'^  an  artifice,  to  behold  the  object  whom^ 
X  adore.     Can  you  reproach  me  for  that ; 
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3Iarc/i.  IIovv  came  you  to  know  I  was  coming  ?  the 
?»Iarquis  only  invited  lue  about  three  hours  before  we 
set  off. 

Count.  My  Lord — I  forget  his  name— told  me  of 
it;  the  Marquis  had  informed  him. 

March.  My  Lord  who  ? 

Count.  My  Lord — [liesitating^- — you  don't  know 
him. 

March.  Do  you  ? 

Count.  My  Lord  Castile. 

Blarch.  He  is  in  France,  I  protest. 

Count.  I  know  that — I  did  not  mean  him — I  nieant 
his  brother. 

March.  He  has  no  brothers. 

Count.  Then  it  was  his  sister,  or  his  aunt.  No 
matter;  what  signifies  who  told  me,  as  long  as  I  am 
here — I  am  here,  an't  I  ?  An't  I  here  ?  and  what 
could  bring  me  here,  but  you  ? 

March.  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  your  designs,  but 
I  can  perceive  from  your  reserve,  embarrassment, 
your  very  air  and  voice,  that  you  are  practising  de- 
i.(.it  with  me. 

Count.  But,  my  dear  Marchioness,  will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  acquaint  me,  what  this  deceit  is  ? 

March.  You  know  I  can't  tell ;  and  it  is  that  which 
tortures  me.  If  I  did  but  know  in  what  you  used  me 
ill !— Now,  do  tell  me,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
to  forgive  you  ? 

Count,  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  done  something 
wrong  ;  but  I  cannot  recollect — [considering] — or  I 
would  confess  it,  on  purpose  to  oblige  you. 

March.  Be  gone,  sir;  leave  the  room;  your  im- 
pertinence is  no  longer  supportable;  leave  me  instant- 
ly. [  Violently. 

Count.  I  obey,  [Boivs,  and  is  going. 

March.  If  you  go— if  you  dare  to  leave  me  in  this 
uncertainty,  all  ties  between  us  are  for  ever  broken; 
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nor  shall  you  ever  come  into  my  presence  again. — 
[/r/e  reiunis  ] — How  could  yuu  think  of  leaving  me  ? 

Count.  It  was  you  thoughi  of  it. 

March.  1  am  all  confusion  at  the  weakness  I  hare 
discovered,  and  aish  to  be  alone — leave  me.  {^Genl/y. 

Count.  Do  you  mean,  leave  you ;  or  not  leave 
you? 

March.  Do  as  you  please  ;  I  shall  go  myself. 

[Going, 

Count    And  I'll  attend  you, 

March.  Ah !  Valantia  !  if  you  loved  me  as  you 
once  professed  !  to  see  me  thus,  would  give  you  the 
utmost  affliction. 

Count.  You  do  not  know  what  passes  in  my  heart. 

[A (feeling  concern. 

March.  Don't  I  ? 

Count.  No.  [Aside.]  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you 
did.  [Exit,  handing  her  off. 


SCENE  \\l..^Aparlments  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Duke  Murcia  and  Marquis  Almanza. 

lyuke.  I  own  she  is  handsome,  but  then  she  has  no 
fortune. 

Marq.  My  lord,  I  own  to  you,  it  is  only  from  the 
idea  that  I  am  not  beloved  by  Anianthis,  I  can  ever 
resolve  to  yield  her  up ;  for  could  I  suppose  she  lo- 
ved me,  all  other  happiness,  all  pride,  all  ambition, 
all  enjoyment,  but  in  her,  I  would  forego  with  trans- 
sport  ;  but  all  the  allection  she  expresses,  although 
the  most  tender  and  endearing,  I  can  see,  is  but  iu- 
spired  by  gratitude — of  love  she  knows  nothing. 

Duke.  VV'hose  fault  is  that?  were  not  you  her  tu- 
•tpr? 

Marq.  Certainly. 

Duke.  And  taught  her  every  thing  but  what  you 
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vranted  her  to  learn  ! — Here  she  comes.  I'll  go  away. 
She  is  very  pretty  to  be  sure  !  but  she  has  caused  me 
so  much  uneasiness,  I  don't  like  to  see  her.  She  agi- 
tates me  as  much  as  she  does  you,  but  from  a  very 
different  sentiment.  [JSxjV. 

Enter  Amanthis. 

Aman.  Oh  !  I  have  been  so  frightened  ! 

Marq.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Aman.  The  young  man — he  that  I  told  you  of,  is 
in  this  house.  I  am  sure  it  is  him  :  on  crossing  one 
of  the  garden  walks,  I  perceived  him  very  near  to 
me — yet  he  drew  nearer  still ;  till  he  saw  somebody 
coming,  and  then  he  ran  away.  But  he  has  frighten- 
ed me  so  much,  and  made  my  heart  feel  so  strange  ! 
"•~as  it  never  felt  before. 

Marq.  Your  heart !  Why  your  heart  ? 

Aman.  [Lairing  her  hand  on  it.']  The  fright  has 
made  it  beat  quick. 

Marq.  Ah  !   it  is  not  fright.  [Aside. 

Aman.  And  yet  he  did  not  look  frightful  either. 
His  face  is  very  handsome;  his  shape,  and  all  his 
mien,  engaging. 

Marq.  I  no  longer  doubt  but  it  is  the  Count,  [y^side.] 
My  dear  Amanthis,  you  will  see  this  young  noble- 
man very  soon  again  ;  he  is  here  on  a  visit;  have  I 
never  mentioned  to  you  the  Count  Valantia  r 

Aman.  Yes. 

Marq.  He  is  the  man  who  has  thus  surprised  you. 

Aman.  Is  it  possible  ?  and  uith  that  strange  kind 
of  wild  behaviour  is  he  admitted  into  company  ? 

Marq.  If  you  should  at  any  time  be  alone  with 
him,  you  may  tell  him  your  sentiments  on  his  beha- 
viour— your  sentiments  exactly  such  as  they  are,  and 
such  as  his  behaviour  inspires, 

Aman.  And  if  he  should  chance  to  behave  well, 
I'll  tell  him  I  like  him. 

Marq.  [Siariing.'l  I  lay  no  restrictions  on  you;  I 
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only  warn  you  that  he  is  a  light,  inconsiderate,  and 
vain  young  man  ;  his  company  dangerous,  for  his 
principles  are  not  good. 

Anian.  What  a  pity !   I'll  tell  him  to  grow  better. 

3I(ni/.  She  is  charmed,  I  find.  [Aside. 

Aman.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Marij.  It  is  necessary,  Amanthis,  that,  whatever 
are  your  thoughts  of  this  young  man,  you  do  inyt  re- 
veal them  to  any  of  your  acquaintance  ;  and,  when 
you  meet  with  him,  restrain  all  fear,  all  emotion  of 
what  kind  soever  ;  before  company,  do  not  seem  even 
to  know  him. 

Aman.  Here  is  somebody  coming,  how  cruel !— I 
can  never  now  be  alone  with  you  an  instant. 

Marij.  It  is  the  Marchioness.     I  must  leave  you. 

Aman.  Nay,  that  is  still  worse.  Stay,  though  we 
are  not  alone. 

Murq.  I  cannot. 

Aman.  But  if  you  cannot  slaj',  I  can  go  with  you, 

Marij.  Impossible  j  remain  where  you  are.  [yjfs/r/e.] 
I  see  my  fate,  [£17/. 

Enter  Marchioness. 

March.  My  dear  creature,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  You  lo<jk  unhappy  !  Speak  to  me  with  confi- 
dence ;  trust  me  with  your  secret  uneasiness. 

Aman.  No,  I  must  not ;  I  must  not  discover  the  af- 
flictions I  feel,  and  the  secrets  of  ni}'^  heart;  my  Lord 
lias  commanded  me  not.  But  this  moment  he  Hew 
away  abruptly,  and  frowned  when  I  asked  to  follow 
Jiim,  aliiiough  he  knows  how  much  I  was  frightened 
some  time  ago  by  a  yomig  man  who  is  now  in  this 
house. 

March.  Who  is  that  ?  My  dear,  tell  me  who  r — 

Aman.  Count — I  forget  his  name. 

March.  {Aside]  Have  I  at  last  detected  him? 

Anian.  Did  you  never  see  him  ? 
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March.  Yes,  I  believe  I  have. 

Aman.  And  a'nt  you  afraid  of  him  ?  Does  he  nofc 
look  wild  and  madly  ?  Lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  sighs?  [Sighing. 

March.  No,  my  dear;  he  does  not  do  so  with  me; 
he  once  did,  but  that  time  is  over. 

Aman.  But  when  that  time  was,  were  you  not  afraid  ? 

March.  No ;  I  wish  I  had  been. 

Aman.  But  you  are  not  to  mention  what  I  have 
been  telling  you,  for  fear  it  should  grieve  the  Count. 
I  promised  I  would  not  speak  of  it  to  any  one.  But 
to  you  it  surely  cannot  signify ;  my  Lord  could  not 
mean  I  was  not  to  tell  you. 

March.  No  j  I  was  the  properest  person  on  earth 
to  tell  it  to. 

Aman.  Yes ;  you  would  not  hurt  him,  I  am  sure ; 
for  he  is  agreeable,  notwithstanding  all  his  wildness; 
and  if  he  would  but  keep  at  a  distance,  I  should  like 
to  look  at  him,  and  hear  him  talk. 

March.  And  did  you  tell  the  Marquis  so? 

Aman.  Yes. 

March.  What  did  he  say? 

Aman.  He  bade  me  tell  the  Count  all  I  thought  of 
jbim. 

March.  And  will  you  ? 

Aman.  No. 

March.  Why  not. 

Aman.  For  fear,  poor  man,  it  should  make  him  un- 
easy. 

March.  Oh,  it  won't,  my  dear ;  never  fear  that ;  it 
fvill  not  make  him  uneasy ;  tell  him  you  hate  him. 

Aman.  But  I  don't. 

March.  He  is  coming  this  way. 

Aman.  Ah,  let  me  fly  !  [Going, 

March.  Stay  ;  did  not  the  Marquis  command — 

Aman.  True ;  and  I'll  stay  and  tell  him  what  1  think 
of  him. 

March.  And  what  is  that  ? 
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Aman.  That  he  makes  me  trerable. 
March.  You  must  not  tell  liim  so. 
Aman.  But  Ue'll  see  it. 

Enter  Count  Vai.  \ntia. 

Count.  The  Marchioness  hero  !  unfortunate!  [Aside, 
then  boiuini:^  to  /ler.'j  I  this  moment  parted  from  my 
lord  the  Marquis  at  the  top  of  the  lawn,  and  he 
charged  me-with  a  commission — which  wos,  when  I 
saw  your  ladyship,  to  tell  you  he  wished  to  speak 
with  yon. 

Aiiuin.  Let  mc  go  with  you. 

Count.  It  is  some  private  conversation,  which  the 
Marquis,  I  believe,  requires. 

March.  I  have  private  conversation  too  for  him — 
Amanthis,  wait  till  I  return. 

Aman.  [Aside,  to  the  Marchio)tcss.'\  He  does  not 
look  so  wildly  as  he  did.    I  am  not  7)iuch  afraid. 

March.  Indeed  !  then  I  shall  soon  be  back. 

[  Exit  Marchioness. 

Count,  [Lookin;^;  after  her,  then  falling  on  his  knees 
to  Amanthis  ]  Behold  me — 

Aman.  I  durst  not  look  at  you.  [Frightened. 

Count.  Is  it  terror  you  express?  how  is  it  possible 
that  my  tender  passion  can  awake  in  that  soft  bosom 
an  alarm  ?   Do  you  fear  me  ? 

Aman.  Yes ;  but  go  and  behave  thus  to  the  Mar- 
chioness ;  she  does  not  fear  you. 

Count.  Oh  I  do  not  torture  me  with  a  rebuke  like 
that.  ^Tis  you  alone  can  make  me  happy ;  and  if 
you  refuse,  you  drive  me  to  despair. 

Aman.  No;  I  wish  to  give  you  hope. 

Count.  Do  you  bid  me  hope  I 

Avian.  Yes. 

Count.   And  you'll  be  kind  ? 

Avian.  To  be  sure  1  will. 

Count.  What  will  you  do  to  prove  it  ? 

Anuin.  Send  for  a  priest  to  comfort  yog. 
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Count.  A  priest !   Will  you  then  make  me  blest  ? 

Avian.  If  I  can ;  for  I  assure  you  I  like  vou  very 
well;  and,  did  you  not  behave  so  strangely,  I  should 
like  3'ou  better ;  for  you  are  very  handsome  :  there- 
fore be  not  uneasy,  and  think  you  are  not  admired; 
for  I  can  see  that  would  afflict  you  more  than  any 
thing. 

Count.  You  admire  nie  then  ?  transporting  happi' 
ness  I 

Amau.  Oh  !  now  you  are  going  to  fright  me  again. 
[Jw/c]  I  must  steal  away. 

Count.  You  tremble,  and  look  pale ;  may  I  inter- 
pret these  sweet  emotions  in  my  favour  ? 

Anion.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Count.  You  then  will  make  me  happy  ? 

Anian.  I  will  do  all  I  can. 

Count.  Then  know,  angelic  creature  !  you  shall  find 
in  me  all  that  truth,  that  constancy,  that  everlasting 
flame — 

Aman.  Oh,  terrible  !  don't  be  in  such  a  passion, 
pray. 

Count.  These  moments  are  precious  !  Vow  never 
gain  to  shun  me ;  never  more  to  look  unkindly ;  and 
[  swear  the  most  perfect  love — 

Aman.  Here — smell  of  this  bottle — it  will  do  you 
lood — it  will  relieve  your  head. 

^Holding  out  a  smelling  bottle. 

Count.  What  the  devil  does  she  mean  ?   [Aside. 

Enter  Marchioness. 

Aman.  I  am  glad  you  are  returned.  [Running  to  t/te 
yiarchionesSythen  turning  to  the  Count.~\  Bless  me,  how 
aim  he  is  grown  all  at  once  !  you  would  nut  suppose 
le  was  the  same  person. 
I   Count.  Madam — [confused.'] 

Aman.  He  does  not  look  on  you,  as  he  does  ou  me ; 
or  kneel,  na-  plead. 

Count.  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you  1  [Aside. 
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March.  What,  in  confusion.  Count? 

Ainan.  But  I'll  leave  you  alone  with  him,  and  then, 
perhaps,  he  will.  [^Cioing. 

Count.  No ;  tor  mercy  sake,  don't  leave  ua  alone. 
[Aside  10  Amanthis.] 

Aman.  Poor  man  !   he  is  afraid  of  you  ;  but  pray 
be  kind  to  him  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  \\  ill.  \^ExU. 

March.  You  find  at  last  your  falsehood  is  detected. 

Count.    I  purposely   cxjjostd   it,  that  you  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  forgiving  me. 

3farch.  Which  I  will  never  do. 

Count.  Then  I  have  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
for  nothing. 

March.  So  you  will  find  ;  for  the  person  you  love, 
loves  another. 

Count.  And  so  does  the  person  you  love ;  and  yet  I 
don't  reproach  you  with  that. 

March.  Vain  man  !  you  do  not  know  who  I  love.' 

Count.  Nor  do  you  know  w  ho  1  love ;  but  I  believe 
you  guess. 

March,  Leave  me. 

Count.  You'll  call  me  back ;  but  now,  positively, 
if  you  do,  I  won't  return.  [Going. 

March.  To  my  heart  you  never  shall. 

Count.   [Turning  back.]  Did  you  call?   'tisjall  in 
vain-  I  won't  come  back.* 

[Exeunt  separately. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  l.-^Gurdens  belonging  to  the  Cattle. 

Enter  the  Duke  and  Marquis,  imding. 

Duke.  Ne|.hcw,  I  was  going  in  search  of  you,  for 
I  have  something  of  importance  to  communicate; 
and  yet  1  am  half  afraid  Xo  tell  it  vou. 
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Marq.  Dear  sir,  wherefore  ? 

Duke.  Because  I  know  your  weakness,  Have  you 
heard  that  Count  Valantia  is  in  love  with  Amanthis  ? 

Marq.  I  have ;  she  herself  told  me  so. 

Dukt.  But  did  she  tell  you  that  she  was  in  love 
with  him  ? 

Marq.  No. 

Duke.  I  thought  she  would  not  tell  you  that. 

Marq.  But  I  had  every  reason,  from  her  behaviour, 
to  imagine  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her.- 

Duke.  And  I  am  certain  he  is  not. 

Marq.  But  who  has  told  you  so  ? 

Duke.  Himself.  * 

Marq.  The  weakest  authority  you  can  have. 

Duke.  But  she  confirmed  it. 

Marq.  Did  she  ?  Alas  :  then  my  hopes  are  indeed 
at  an  end. 

Duke.  You  know,  I  suppose,  of  the  first  meeting 
which  the  Count  and  she  had  this  morning? 

Marq.  Have  they  had  another  since  ? 

Duke.  Two  more — I  was  present  at  the  last,  and 
am  only  this  moment  come  from  it. 

Marq.  Do  not  then  conceal  from  me  one  single 
circumstance;  but  depend  upon  my  firmness,  and  my 
courage. 

Duke.  As  I  was  looking  out  of  my  window  into 
the  garden — I  never  listen,  but  1  sometimes  hear 
what  people  say,  when  they  don't  suspect  I  am  near — 
Out  of  my  window  I  saw  and  heard  a  quarrel,  and  an 
eternal  separation  take  place  between  the  Count  and 
our  relation  the  Marchioness. 

Marq.  She  then  has  become  acquainted  with  his 
attachment  to  Amanthis  ? — All  is  conhrmed  indeed. 

Duke.  And,  as  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  her  in  dis- 
grace, I  took  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  from  a  close 
arbour  I  beheld  your  ward  steal  past,  and  the  Count 
close  at  iier  elbow — there  I  overheard — for  1  detest 
a  listener— I  overheard  the  Count  beg  for  compas- 

VOL.  I.  C 
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s'lon,  and  remind  Amanthis  of  a  promise  she  had  given 
to  make  him  happv  :  on  which  she  started  and  wept; 
and  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  would  have  wept  too, 
if  he  could;  but  as  he  found  he  could  not,  he  did 
something  equally  worthy  of  a  lover;  and  drawing 
his  sword,  pointed  it  at  his  heart.  On  this  she  scream- 
ed more  violently  than  if  the  weapon  had  been  aimed 
at  her  own;  and,  seizing  hold  of  it,  fell  motionless 
into  his  arms. 

Murq.  Oh,  Heavens ! 

Duke.  As  soon  as  we  had  recovered  her  from  her 
swoon,  the  Count  informed  me  of  his  love,  and  that 
she  had  given  him  every  hope  she  would  become  his 
wife,  but  had  merely  refused  to  name  the  time;  which 
had  enraged  and  driven  him  to  such  extremes. 

Marq.  And  what  said  Amanthis  ? 

Duke.  She  looked  at  him  tenderly,  sighed  heavily, 
and  shed  a  shower  of  tears.  Then  1,  supposing  all 
things  happily  settled,  wished  them  joy,  and  came 
away. 

Murq.  Thus  at  once  do  I  see  snatched  from  me 
ihe  care,  the  project,  the  desire,  the  hope,  and  the  fe- 
licity of  near  my  whole  past  life.  As  her  father,  as 
her  friend,  I  disapprove  her  choice,  an'l  will  tell  her 
so;  but  if  she  persists,  I  yield;  nor  shall  she  ever 
know,  1  have  a  less  tender  regard  for  lier  than  here- 
tofore. {Exit. 

Duke.  I  do  think,  for  their  family's  sake,  (as  no- 
body else  will  have  either  of  them),  the  two  cousins 
ought  to  marry  one  another. 

Enter  Amanthis. 

Amaii.  They  told  me  the  Marquis  Ahnanza  was 
here. 

Duke.  He  is,  I  believe,  with  his  cousin  the  Mar- 
chioness. [i^MANTHis  goinu;. 

Duke.  But  stop,  Amanthis,  and  tell  me,  what  have 
you  done  with  Count  Valantia  ? 
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Aman.  Alas,  poor  man,  do  not  name  him  to  me : 
I  think  I  never  shall  recover  the  I'right  he  gave  me  in 
your  pi'esence — Is  it  not  wrong  that  his  friends  are  not 
informed  of  this  strange  disorder  in  his  mind,  and  de- 
sired to  keep  a  guard  to  watch  him  ? 

Duke.  A  guard  !  It  is  the  Marquis,  I  believe,  who 
wants  a  guard — and  now  you  have  put  me  in  mind  of 
it,  1  don't  know  but  I  may  procure  him  one. 

Aman.  What  do  you  mean  1 Is  the  Marquis 

ill  ?   [^(darmed.'] 

Duke.  Yes ;  in  the  same  way  the  Count  is. 

Aman.  Oh,  let  me  fly  to  him  !  [Going. 

Duke.  What,  you  are  not  afraid  of  him  ? 

Aman.  No — /  will  be  his  guard. 

Duke.  And  do  you  pretend  not  to  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  two  lovers  ?  do  you  pretend  not  to 
know — that  love,  love  is  their  disorder  r 

Amdn.  "  Love,  love," — Ay,  that's  the  word  the 
Count  contmualiy  repeats — and  is  that  the  name  oi 
his  disorder? 

Duke.  Yes. 

Aman.  And  of  the  Marquis's  too  ? 

Duke.  Yes. 

Aman.  And  from  whence  does  it  proceed  ? 

Duke.  From  you. 

Avian.  From  me  ! — impossible — I  am  very  weli. 

Duke.  Are  you  ignorant,  or  do  you  only  pretend  te 
be  so  ? 

Aman.  I  am,  indeed,  ignorant  of  what  you  mean. 

Duke.  Then  I'll  msiruct  Nou-^Shame  of  the  Mar- 
quis, to  teach  you  mostut  tiie  arts,  and  yet  leave  it  to 
his  old  uncle  to  teach  you  the  art  of  love  ! 

Aman.   Well,  what  is  it  ?   1  am  impatient  to  know. 

Duke.  And  'tis  so  long  ago  since  1  felt  it,  I  must 
recollect  a  little  before  I  can  tell  you. — Amongst  the 
passions,  is  one  more  troublesome  than  all  the  rest, 
and  yet  more  pleasing  than  any  of  ihoin. — it  some- 
times burns  you  with  heat,  and  sometimes  freezes 
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you  with  cold — it  creates  in  your  mind  a  constant  de- 
sire to  be  with  one  particular  person — and  when  yoa 
are  with  them,  vou  gencrallv  look  like  a  fool — You 
think  them  handsome,  lhou>fh  they  are  IVinhtfully 
ugly — you  think  tliem  well  shaped,  though  they  arc 
crooked — wise,  though  they  are  simpletons — and 
you  hope  they  love  you,  though  you  are  sure  they 
do  110 1. 

Aman.  You  need  not  say  any  more.  Sir, — I  think 
I  have  had  the  disorder.  \^Ijooking  confused. 

Duke.   You  have  it  now. 

Aman.  Yes, 'tis  catching — and,  I  suppose,  I  caught 
it  of  the  Count,  and  gave  it  to  the  Marquis— and  so 
n'e  all  three  have  it. 

Duke.  And  it  is  you  only  who  can  cure  them. 

Aman.  How  ? 

Duke.  By  marrying  one  of  them. 

Aman.   Is  that  the  way  ? 

Duke.  Anfl,  now,  v\  hich  of  them  will  you  heal  ? 

Aman.   Oh!   the  Manjuis  !  [IVit/i  iiannlh. 

Duke.  Hear  me,  madam — I  have  listened  to  you 
some  time  witii  patience,  bun  now  1  can  bt^arnomore 
—the  sentiments  you  entertain  for  the  Marquis  are 
criminal,  unless  he  were  your  husband. 

Aman.  And  cannot  he  be  so  ?  what  prevents  it? 

Duke.  His  noble  birth,  and  your  mean  one. 

Aman.  My  poor  father  was  a  gentlem-an,  and  the 
Marquis  loved  him. 

Duke.  He  now,  if  living,  is  an  exile,  and  would 
disgrace  our  family. 

Amait  I  thought  not — he  was  unfortunate;  but  the 
Marquis  ever  taught  me  to  respect  and  reverence 
misfortune. 

Duke.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  any  hope-^you 
were  not  bora  for  each  other;  and  therefore  conceal 
from  him  the  aflection  you  have  betrayed  to  mc,  and 
he,  in  time,  will  conquer  his. 

Aman.  No— In  the  face  of  heaven  and  you,  I  here 
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make  a  vow^-lKiieeling.] — I  never  will,  never  can 
conceal  from  him  one  emotion  of  my  fluttering  heart 
— that  heart,  which  he,  and  only  he,  has  taught  to 
beat  with  truth,  with  sensibility,  with  honesty — with 
love. 

Duke.  And  now,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  hear 
your  resolution,  hear  mine.  If  he  makes  you  his 
wife,  he  forces  me  to  be  no  longer  his  father;  no — 
nor  will  I  be  even  his  uncle,  nor  even  his  most  dis- 
tant relation.  1  undertook  to  render  you  happy  in 
another  marriage — to  teach  vou  how  to  make  the 
man  you  pretend  to  love  respectable,  and  yourselt 
content.  1  undertook  to  instruct  you  how  to  conceal 
your  thoughts;  to  laugh  when  you  wished  to  cry, 
and  cry  when  you  wished  to  laugh.  I  would  have 
taught  you  every  scheme,  every  finesse,  every  decep- 
tion— in  short,  I  would  have  taught  you  the  "  art  of 
love."  \_Exit. 

Aman.  Rather  let  me  die  in  ignorance.  [Enter 
Marquis.l— Oh  !  my  dear  lord  ! 

Marq,  Before  I  listen  to  you,  Amanthis,  I  beg  you 
will  attend  to  what  I  have  first  to  say;  nor  let  me  re- 
ceive from  you  the  smallest  interruption. 

Aman.  You  astonish  me ! — the  alteration  of  your 
voice,  the  severity  of  your  looks  alarm  me  ! — I  was 
coming  joyfully  to  open  my  heart  to  you ;  and,  for 
the  first  time,  you  are  not  desirous  to  be  acquainted 
with  it. 

Marq.  That  suspicion,  Amanthis,  is  unjust — 'tis  in- 
jurious— [SternJy.'] — You  shall  know  me  better. 

Aman.  Oh !  pardon  mc,  my  lord — but  indeed  the 
manner  in  which  you  speak,  and  look,  gives  me  ap- 
prehensions.— But  proceed — I  have  done. 

Marq.  You  know,  Amanthis,  I  was  a  father  to  you  in 
an  age  when  your  understanding  could  not  even  thank 
me  for  my  cares.  You  are  first  to  learn,  there  is  a 
sentiment  which  governs  the  human  heart  with  more 
tyranny,  more  force,  more  outrage, ^^nd  yet  with  more 
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softness,  than  any  other. — It  is  called — love; — and 
why  its  name  and  nature  I  have  thus  longconcealed  from 
you,  was  from  the  apprehension,  that  in  the  solitude 
where  you  lived,  the  sensibility  of  your  heart  might 
cause  dangerous  illusions.  I  have  just  now  been  in- 
formed of  all  that  has  passed  this  day  since  you  left 
your  confinement,  and  of  which  I  imagine  you  thought 
me  unacquainted,  and  came  now  to  inform  me :  but 
to  spare  you  the  declaration,  I  give  you  my  reply 
without  it.  For  these  four  years  I  have  concealed 
a  passion  for  you  of  the  tenderest,  truest  kind  ;  but 
your  heart  decides  for  another,  and  I  relinnuish  my 
pretensions.  Yet  do  not  imagine  I  approve  your 
choice;  Count  Valantia  is  unwortiiy  of  you,  but  you 
are  your  own  mistress;  and,  however  you  deterHiine, 
you  shall  possess  my  fortune,  and  be  my  daughter 
still. 

Aman.  The  excess  of  my  astonishment  has  alone 
prevented  me  from  interrupting  you  many  times. — 
You  accuse  me  in  every  sentence  ;  every  word  you 
have  uttered  upbraids;  and  your  generosity,  above 
all,  degrades  me.  Did  you  imagine  I  could  accept 
j'our  favours  while  I  was  wounding  your  peace  of 
mind  ?  Did  you  suppose  I  could  prefer  to  you.  a 
stranger,  who,  if  not  unworthy,  I  could  not  know  to 
be  deserving?  And  yet  thi.s  is  what  you  have  expect- 
ed from  me.  Learn,  my  lord,  to  be  less  suspicious; 
atlect  less  generosity  and  moderation,  and  be  less  un- 
grateful and  unjust, 

Marq.  Severe  as  your  words  are,  they  inspire  a 
hope  my  heart  had  banished— explain  yourself— 
deign — 

Ilnuui.  "  Explain  !"  even  now  he  doubts  me. 

Marq.  No:  say  but  you  love  me  with  that  passion 
I  have  described,  and  1  will  never  doubt  again. 

Amnn.  Ah  !  can  I  behold  you  at  my  feet  ?  you  to 
whom  I  ought  to  kneel  as  my  father  ?  but  whom  I 
would  rather  thu» tenderly  embrace— as  a  lover  ! 
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Murq.  And  does  my  Amanthis  know  what  is  love 
—yet  feel  it  but  for  me  ? — happiness  unlooked  for— . 
O  Alberto  !  my  absent  friend,  how  does  my  heart,  in 
this  blest  moment,  regret  all  your  sufferings  with  a 
double  force  !  your  joy,  at  a  moment  like  the  pre- 
sent, had  equalled  mine,  and  even  heightened  this 
unexpected  transport. 

Amaii.  That  tender  thought  endears  you  more  than 
ever  to  my  heart. 

lilanj.  The  recollection  of  my  friends  reminds  me 
of  the  ^Marchioness.  Amanthis,  to  her  this  discove- 
ry will  give  a  pleasure  you  little  think  of.  I'll  in- 
stantly go  to  her,  and  make  her  happy  with  the  news. 
Adieu,  my  love;  so  far  from  expressing  to  you  al! 
that  I  feel  at  present,  I  scarcely  can  comprehend  it. 

Aman.  Sure  I  am  now  at  the  height  of  happiness  ! 
and  yet  my  lord's  mention  of  my  poor  father,  cast 
for  a  while  a  gloom  over  all  my  joys — Oh  !  my  dear 
father,  why  are  not  you  still  hving  to  partake  our 
bliss !  how  should  I  delight  to  tell  you  all  that  your 
friend  has  done  for  me.  Ah!  who  is  coming  this 
way? — a  stranger! — another  follows  let  me  avoid 
them,  and  fly  to  my  lord.  \_Rxit. 

Enter  txvo  Strangers,  dressed  like  Peasants, 

Second  Peasant.  A  young  lady  fled  from  the  place 
this  instant. 

Peasant.  Follow  her,  and  prevail  on  her  to  return. 
lExit  second  Peasant  ]  My  trembling  frame  prevents 
the  office. — Gracious  Heaven  !  who  through  various 
calamities  hast  brought  me  to  this  spot,  even  for  that 
benevolence  I  will  bend  iu  thanks,  whatever  be  the 
event ! 

Enter  second  Peasant,  leading  Amanthis. 

Second  Peasant.  She  is  alarmed,  and  wishes  to  re- 
tire to  tjie  castle. 
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Peasant.  Young  lad v,  do  not  fear  nie  because  I  am 
poor — I  mean  no  harm  to  any — I  only  wish  to  ask 
which  are  the  apartments  of  Amanthis,  and  how  I 
could  speak  with  her  ? 

Aniaii.  I  am  Amanthis. 

Peasant.  Indeed  ! — I  thought  so  by  my  trembling 
heart!  \^Asidc.'] — [To  her.'] — You  are  Amanthis? 

Aman.  Yes, — w  hat  would  you  have  with  me  ? 

Peasant.  [I'o  the  other.]  Wait  at  a  little  distance, 
and  let  me  know  if  any  one  is  coming,  that  I  may 
steal  away  unseen.  [Exit  second  Peasant. 

Aman.  Why  these  precautions  ?  why  send  that  man 
away  who  accompanied  you  ? 

Peasant.  Because  I  wished  to  speak  in  secret  to  you. 

Avian.  Say  what  I  can  do  for  you  ?  [Aside.']  He 
blushes  to  ask,  and  I'll  pre\ent  him.  [.S7(e  tukefffrotn 
Iter  neck  a  collar  of  pearls,  and  bracelets  from  her  arms.] 
Here,  this  is  all  I  possess  of  vahie — take  them — and 
how  much  soever  they  are  worth,  I  am  sure  I  never 
made  a  better  use  of  them.     Why  do  yoxi  weep  ? 

Peasant.  Because  my  joy  compels  me — these  tears, 
young  lady,  express  my  joy,  not  my  sorrow.  1  find 
you  have  a  heart  open  to  compassion ;  take  back  your 
generous  gifts — fur  when  you  know  w ho  I  am,  you'll 
find  they  would  be  useless  to  me. 

Aman.  Who  are  you  ? — what  is  your  name,  your 
occupation,  your  country  ? — you  are  all  emotion — 
whv  are  you  afraid  to  trust  me  ? — do  you  fear  I  will 
betray  vou  ? — no — open  then  vour  heart. 

Peasant.  To  do  so  will  recall  to  your  memory  some 
scenes  that  may  ailect  you. 

Aman.  What  are  they  ? 

Pea.wnl.  Have  you  preserved  in  your  remembrance 
an)'  idea  of  the  unhappy  man  to  whom  you  owe  your 
being  ? 

Aman.  My  father — Oh,  Heavens  I  did  you  know 
him  ? 
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Peasant.  You  have  heard  of  him  then  ? 

Antan.  Y  s ;  aa  J  a  thousand  times  with  my  tears 
1  have  bathed  his  picture,  the  only  treasure  he  left 
me  when  he  went  away.  But  tell  me,  were  you  with 
him  when  he  died  ? 

Peasant.  Suppose  he  were  not  dead  ? 

Aman.  Not ! — Oh,  heavens  ! — You  turn  pale;  your 
■eyes  are  filled  with  tears;  ah  !  how  could  I  be  so  long 
mistaken  ?  I  know  you ;  I  remember  you. 

[He  opens  his  arms,  and  she  runs  into  them^ 

Peasant    My  daughter  !  my  poor  Amanthis  ! 

Amaji.  This  joy  is  too  much! — my  father!— my 
sutlering  father !  {Palls  at  hisjeet.]  This  is  the  hap- 
piest moment  o!  my  life. 

Alberto.  [Raising  Iter.]  Alas,  my  child !  repress 
this  ecstasy,  and  learn  in  what  a  state  of  misery  you 
see  me;  without  fortune,  without  friends,  without 
support. 

Aiuan.  Are  you  less  dear  to  me  for  that  ?  besides, 
your  state  will  soon  be  changed  ;  my  Lord  Almanza 
can  do  much.  Within  a  few  days  we  shall  be  unit- 
ed ;  and  you  were  only  wanting  to  complete  our  hap^ 
piness. 

Alberto.  Are  you  then  ignorant  of  the  horrors  that 
surround  me?  A  large  reward  is  publisiied  for  appre- 
hending me,  and  my  life  must  be  the  consequence. 
I  have  travelled  sandy  deserts;  braved  the  perils  of 
the  most  dangerous  seas;  forsook  a  peaceable  and 
safe  asylum,  to  risque  the  snares  laid  by  my  enemies 
here ;  but  I  came  with  the  hope  to  find  my  child,  and 
never  again  to  lose  her.  I  knew  not  your  sentiments 
for  Almanza.  Pity  my  error.  I  pleased  myself 
with  the  thought,  that  an  affectionate,  suffering  fa- 
ther, might  be  more  dear  to  you  than  all  the  world 
besides;  and  that  in  following  him,  and  partaking 
his  fate — 

Aman.  Oh,  whither  do  you  lead  my  imagination  ? 
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— Stop,  ami  let  nic  take  a  view  of  what  I  see  before 
me. 

j4lberto.  ISay,  be  not  thus  alarmed,  Amanthis.  I 
do  not  command,  nor  even  intreat.  In  following  me 
you  had  surely  been  a  comfort;  without  fortune, 
w  ithout  friends,  nay,  without  society,  you  had  atoned 
for  them  all.  [Going  to  embrace  her. 

Aman.  ^Falling  at  his  feel.']  In  this  wide  world  of 
sorrow,  I  alone  am  left  to  comfort  you ;  and  at  your 
feet  1  vow,  though  dying  with  despair,  I'll  follow  you 
to  the  furthermost  part  of  the  universe. — What  did  I 
say?  dying!  ISo,  1  will  live  to  soften  your  pains — to 
be  a  blessing  to  you. 

Alberto.  Do  not  give  me  a  false  hope. 

Amaii.  I  do  not.  No,  thus  met,  we  will  never  part. 
\¥irml}j.'\  But  how  tell  the  news  to — 

Alberto.  Almanza  must  not  know  it.  I  depart  this 
very  night.  But  now  consult  your  heart;  if  you  re- 
pent, you  have  made  no  promise ;  1  restore  it  to  you 
— speak — pronounce. 

Ainun.  I  //«re  spoken — /(Otv  pronounced— -have  jt>ro- 
mised — and  will  keep  my  vow. 

Alberto.  Then  have  1  found  my  child,  and  found 
her  [E7)ibraci))g  her]  all  my  fondest  wishes  hoped  !  — 
Adieu,  my  Amanthis,  till  a  few  minutes  hence,  when 
I  shall  be  at  the  door  which  opens  to  the  park.  Here 
are  two  kevs ;  take  one  of  them.  [She  takes  it.]  My 
guide,  1  see,  is  coming.  Adieu. —  Was  ever  parent 
blest  as  I  am  !  [Exit. 

Aman.  "  A  few  minutes  hence  r" — Terrible  ! — 
What  have  I  done  ?  what  promised  ?  Oh,  Heaven  ! 
I  am  sinking  under  a  weight  of  misery;  a  chillness 
seizes  me ;  my  strength  is  nearly  gone. 

[Leans  against  the  scenes,  and  exit. 
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SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Marchioness. 

March.  In  every  part  of  the  house  I  seek  in  vain 
Amanthisj  where  can  she  be  ^ 

Enter  Amanthis,  pale  and  trembling. 

Amanthis,  /  came  here  to  find  you ;  the  Marquis 
has  told  ine — Oh,  Heavens  !  what  do  I  see  ?  you  are 
pale  as  death. 

Anian.  'Tis  nothing,  Madam ;  a  sudden  weakness  ;— 
what  did  the  Marquis  say  ? 

31arch.  His  joy  is  beyond  all  words;  intoxicated 
with  his  bliss,  he  is  this  instant  making  preparations 
for  your  bridal  day;  already  the  gates  of  the  castle 
are  thrown  open,  and  nothing  heard  but  rejoicings. 

Amun.  Alas  !  I  am  not  able  to  bear  what  I  feel  oa 
the  occasion.  Let  me  retire;  and  in  reflection— 

March.  Go,  and  indulge  the  pleasure  of  reflection 
without  constraint. 

Amun.  Farewell,  dear  Marohioness;  when  you  see 
my  lord,  tell  him— paint  to  him— adieu.  \Going. 

March.  Hark,  is  not  that  Almanza  ? 

Aman.  Gracious  Heaven  forbid.  \^Exit. 

March.  No;  why  thus  alarmed?  But  I  will  go  to 
her,  and—  [^Going,  meets  Count  Valaniia. 

Count.  I  am  running  from  place  to  place,  inquiring 
of  every  soul  I  meet,  what  all  this  rejoicing  is  about  ? 
and  not  a  creature  has  time  to  tell  me ;  perhaps  your 
ladyship  will  do  me  that  honour. 

March.  Is  it  possible  you  should  not  know  ? 

Count.  I  positively  do  not. 

March.  Nor  can  you  guess  ? 

Count.  No  ;  unless  it  is  because  I  am  going  away; 
t^or  I  never  could  be  in  favour  with  the  master  of  a 
liousp,  if  he  liad  a  pretty  woman  in  it. 
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March.  Vain,  disappointed  man  I  the  rejoicings 
are,  because  the  Marquis  is  shortly  to  be  married  to 
Amanthis. 

Count.  Poor  young  lady !  poor  young  lady !  tell 
me  honestly — nmv  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 
and  tell  me,  if  she  does  not  appear  confused,  sorrow- 
ful, uneasy,  and  disturbed  r  does  she,  or  does  she 
not? 

March.  Why,  if  I  must  speak,  she  does. 

Count.  Poor  girl,  poor  girl !   I  protest  I  feel  for  her. 

Enter  the  Duke  and  Marquis. 

Marq.  Amanthis  is  lost,  gone,  stole  from  me  ! 

Count.  1  hope  your  lordship  does  not  suspect  me  ? 

Marq.  I  do  suspect  you — draw, 

[Tltt  Duke  interposes. 

March.  [To  the  Dukc-I  Dear  my  lord,  don't  pre- 
vent the  INlarquis;  is  he  not  in  his  own  house  ?  and 
surely  he  may  treat  his  guest  as  he  pleases. 

Duke.  Nephew,  you  must  not  resent  without  better 
proofs;  though  Amanthis  is  fled,  it  must  be  by  her 
own  consent;  for  was  not  a  key  found  on  the  inside 
the  door,  by  which  she  escaped  r  and,  no  doubt,  she 
unlocked  it  herself. 

Marq.  I  have  lost  her;  what  is  it  to  me,  whether 
by  force  or  fraud  ?  [y/  Voice  from  behind,  Amanthis 
is  returned.] 

Enter  several  Senafits  of  the  House.  The  Marquis  drops 
his  Siuord,  and  runs  impatiently  to  the  Door  at  which 
they  entered. 

Marq.  Gracious  Heaven ! 

Enter  Alberto,  superbly  dressed,  leading  in  Amantihs. 

Alberto.  'Tis  I  who  am  the  ravisher;  and  thus  re- 
sign my  prize  to  one,  whose  right,  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude,  is  superior, 

Marq.  My  Amanthis  [  tell  me,  do  I  dream,  or  do 
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I  know  that  voice  ?  Yes,  'tis  my  friend  Alberto  !— 
[Tlieif  embrace.^  And  do  I  receive  Amanthis  from  thy 
hand  ?  and  can  I  see  you  here,  without  apprehen- 
sions for  your  safety  ? 

Alberto.  Yes ;  for  my  unjust  sentence  is  revoked, 
and  my  misfortunes  at  an  end.  In  the  Indies,  where 
my  distresses  carried  me,  I  did  some  service  for  my 
native  Cimntry,  for  which  I  have  been  re{)aid  with 
honours,  and  with  riches. 

March.  M}  dear  Amanthis !  how  sincerely  do  I 
rejoice  to  see  you  happy  as  you  merit ! 

[7b  Amanthis. 

Count.  Madam,  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  happy ; 
and  that  no  remembrance  of  me  may  ever  disturb 
your  tranquillity. 

Duke.  I'll  answer  for  that. 

Marq.  Count,  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  a  sus- 
picion— 

Count.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  you  did  me  honour 
by  it;  where  a  lady  is  the  subject,  I  like  to  be  sus- 
pected. 

Alberto.  And  now,  Amanthis,  say  you  pardon  me 
the  momentary  pang  I  gave  you,  while  I  made  trial 
of  my  daughter's  filial  love. 

Aman.  Oh,  my  father !  I  forget  all  my  sorrows 
past,  in  my  present  joy. 

Duke.  I  think  we  seem  all  extremely  happy ;  every 
one,  except  the  poor  Cfunt, 

Count.  The ^007-  Count,  sir! — 

Duke.  Yes;  ywx  like  to  be  suspected;  and  I  must 
own,  I  susjject  at  this  time— 

Count.  What,  sir  ? 

Duke.  A  lady  is  in  the  case,  so  don't  be  angry. 

March.  If  I  am  the  object,  I  here  protest — 

Count.  Come;  if  you  will  swear  that  ^ou  have  no 
regard  for  me,  and  that  you  will  never  bv  any  part 
of  your  conduct  prove  you  have,  m.irry  me;  and  I 
will  be  the  most  constant,  faithful  husbi^jud— 

VOL.  I,  D 
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March,  You  are  so  indifferent  to  me  at  present,  I 
think  I  may  venture. 

Count.  But  remember,  the  first  time  you  are  ia 
love,  I  am  so  no  longer. 

Duke  r.ke  him;  and  at  least  respect  him  that  he 
is  no  hypocrite. 

March.  I  will  take  him  ;  for,  with  all  my  care,  I 
might  do  worse.  To  love  with  sincerity  and  judge- 
ment, is  only  reserved  for  superior  minds — few  beings, 
such  as  Almanza  and  his — Child  of  Nature. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Rake  land's. 
Enter  Willi a-m,  followed  by  Lord  Rakeland. 

Lord  Rake.  At  home  ?  to  be  sure  I  am !— Piovv  could 
you  makeany doubts  aboutit?  [Exit  William.]  De- 
ny me  to  my  old  acquaintance,  and  favourite  friend, 
Tom  Contest ! 

Enter  Mr  Contest. 

My  dear  Contest,  I  congratulate  us  both  that  your 
travels  are  completed,  and  that  you  are  come  to 
taste,  for  the  remainder  of  your  life,  the  joys  of  your 
own  country. 

Mr  Con.  Whether  to  taste  joy  or  sorrow  I  am  yet 
in  doubt;  for  I  am  uncertain  in  what  manner  I  shall 
be  received  by  my  father. 
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Lord  Rake.  IIa\e  not  you  seen  him  yet  ? 
Mr  Con.  No:  nor  dare  I,  till  I  know  in  what  hu- 
mour he  is. 

Lord  Rake.  In  a  good  one,  you  may  depend  upon 
it;  for  he  is  very  lately  married. 

Mr  Con.  To  my  utter  concern,  I  heard  some  time 
ago  indeed,  that  it  was  his  design  to  marry  again ; 
but  as  he  has  never  condescended  to  make  me  ac- 
quainted with  it  himself,  I  know  nothing  further  re- 
specting the  marriage  than  what  public  report  has 
thrown  in  my  way.  Pray,  can  you  tell  me  who  ray 
new  mother  is  ? 

Lord  Rake.  I  am  told  she  is  very  young,  extremely 
lively,  and  prodigiously  beautiful.  1  am  told  too  that 
she  has  been  confined  in  the  country,  dressed,  and 
treated  like  a  child,  till  her  present  age  of  eighteen, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  youth  in  her 
mother. 

Mr  Con.  But  who  is  her  mother  ?  Of  what  family 
is  she  ? 

Lord  Rake.  That  I  don't  know — and  I  suppose 
your  father  did  not  consider  of  what  family  she  was, 
but  merely  what  family  she  was  likely  to  bring  him. 

Mr  Con.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  married  on 
purpose  to  disinherit  me,  for  having  written  to  him, 
"  that  1  had  fixed  my  afi'ections  upon  a  widow  of 
small  fortune,  but  one  who  was  so  perfectly  to  my 
wishes,  that  even  his  commands  could  not  force  me 
to  f©rsake  her." 

Lord  Rake.  And  were  you  in  earnest  ? 
Mr  Lon.  I  thought  I  was  then ;  but  at  present  I 
am  more  humble.     I  have  implored  his  pardon  for 
th<»Se  hasty  expressions,  and  now  only   presume  by 
supplication  to  obtain  his  approbation  of  my  choice. 

Lord  Rake.  Pray,  who  may  your  choice  be  ?  Is 
she  a  foreigner  ? 
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Mr  Con.  No  ;  an  Englishwoman.  We  met  at 
Florence — parted  at  Venice — and  she  arrived  in  Lon- 
don just  tour  days  before  me. 

Lord  Rake.  And  when  will  you  introduce  me  to 
her  ? 

Mr  Con.  Are  you  as  much  a  man  of  gallantry  as 
ever?  If  you  are,  you  shall  first  promise  me  not  to 
make  love  to  her. 

Lord  Rake.  As  to  that,  my  dear  friend,  you  know  I 
never  make  a  promise,  when  I  think  there  is  the  least 
probability  of  my  breaking  it. 

Mr  Con.  Then  positively  you  sjiall  not  see  my 
choice  till  I  am  secure  of  her.  But  I  can  tell  you 
what  I'll  do — I'll  introduce  you  to  my  3'oung  mother- 
in-law,  if  you  like. 

Lord  Rake.  INIy  dear  friend,  that  will  do  quite  as 
well. — nay,  I  don't  know  if  it  won't  do  better.  Come, 
let  us  go  directly. 

Mr  Con.  Hold  !  not  till  I  have  obtained  my  fa- 
ther's leave  :  for,  after  offending  him  so  highly  as  not 
to  hear  from  him  these  six  months,  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  letter  to  him  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
this  morning,  to  beg  his  permission  to  wait  upon  him, 

iiw^er  Willi  AM,  and  gives  a  Letter  to  Mr  Contest. 

And  here,  I  suppose,  is  his  answer. 

Wil.  Your  servant  inquired  for  you,  Sir,  and  left 
this.  [Exit. 

[MrCoNTEST  breaks  open  the  Letter  hastily,  ajid 
reads.] 

Mr  Con.  An  invitation  to  go  to  his  house  immedi- 
ately. CHe  reads  the  remainder  of  the  Letter,  and  then 
expressing  surprise.) — Why  my  father  tells  me  he  was 
only  married  this  very  morning  !  I  heard  he  was  mar- 
ried a  week  ago ! 

Lord  Rake,  And  so  did  I— and  so  did  half  the 
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town.  His  marriage  has  even  been  in  the  newspapers 
thes<'  three  days. 

Mr  Con,  Ay,  these  things  arc  always  announced 
l)er<)re  thev  take  place;  and  I  most  sincerely  wish  it 
had  been  delayed  still  longer. 

Lord  Rake.  I  do  not — lor  I  long  to  have  a  kiss  of 
the  bride. 

3{r  Con.  P>haw !  my  lord  :  as  it  is  the  wedding 
dav,  I  cannot  think  qt  taking  you  now  ;  it  may  be 
improper. 

Lord  lial;e.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  A  wedding  day 
is  a  public  day;  and  Sir  Adam  knows  upon  what  fa- 
milial terms  you  and  1  are.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend, 
my  going  will  be  considon'd  but  as  neighbourly.  I 
can  take  no  denial—  I  must  go. 

Mr  Con.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  come  then.  [Go- 
ing., Atups.l  Notwithstanding  the  cause  I  have  for 
rejoicing  at  this  kind  invitation  from  my  father,  still 
I  feel  embarrassed  at  the  thoughts  of  appearing  be- 
fore him,  in  the  presence  of  his  young  wife;  for  I 
have  no  doubt  but  she'll  take  a  dislike  to  me. 

Lord  Rake.  And  if  she  should,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  she'll  take  a  liking  to  we.  So  come  away,  and 
be  in  spirits.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.— ^/j  Apartment  at  Sir  Adam  Cox- 
test's. 

Enter  Sir  Adam,  drest  in  white  clothes,  like  a  Bride- 
groofH. 

Sir  Adam.  Nothing  is  so  provoking  as  to  be  in  a 
situation  where  one  is  expected  to  be  merry — it  is 
like  being  asked  in  company  "  to  tell  a  good  story, 
and  to  be  entertaining ;"  and  then  you  are  sure  to  be 
iluller  than  ever  you  were  in  your  life.     Now,  not- 
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withstanding  this  is  my  wedding  da}^  I  am  in  such  a 
blessed  humuur  that  I  should  like  to  make  every  per- 
son's life  in  this  house  a  burthen  to  them.  But  I 
won't!  [Strvg<ihng  with  /limself.] — No,  I  won't!— 
Here  comes  my  Lady  Contest. 

Enter  Lady  Contest  slowly  and  penswely,  drest  like 
a  Bride. 

Sir  Adam.  [Aside."]  Now  I  will  be  in  a  good  hu- 
mour, in  spite  of  all  my  doubts  and  tears. 

Lady  Con.  Did  you  send  for  me,  Sir  Adam  ? 

Sir  Adam.  Yes,  my  dear ;  your  guardian  is  just 
stept  home,  to  bring  his  wife  to  dme  with  us ;  and  I 
wished  to  have  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  you. 
Sit  down.  [They  sitJ\  I  ob^erved,  Lady  Contest, 
(and  it  gave  me  uneasiness,)  that  at  church  this 
morning,  while  the  ceremony  was  performing,  you 
looked  very  pale.  You  have  not  yet  wholly  regained 
your  colour ;  and  instead  of  your  u^'ual  cheerful 
countenance  and  air,  I  perceive  a  pensive,  dejected — 
Come,  look  cheerful.  [Very  s/iaiply.]  Why  don't 
you  look  cheerful  ?  [Checking  hi?itselj\  and  softening 
his  voice.]  Consider,  every  one  should  be  happy  up- 
on their  wedding  day,  for  it  is  a  day  that  seldom 
comes  above  once  in  a  person's  life. 

Lady  Con.  But  with  you,  Sir  Adam,  it  has  come 
twice. 

Sir  Adam.  Very  true — it  has — and  my  Jirst  was  a 
day  indeed  !  I  shall  never  forget  it !  My  wife  was  as 
young  as  you  are  now — 

Lady  Con.  And  you  were  younger  than  you  are 
now. 

Sir  Adam,  [Starts — then  aside.] — No,  1  won't  be 
angry,  [To  her.]  She  was  beautiful  too — naj  more, 
she  was  good  ;  she  possessed  every  quality.  But  this 
is  not  a  proper  topic  on  the  present  occasion;  and 
so,  my  dear,  let  us  ciiange  the  subject. 
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Lady  Con.  Pray,  Sir  Adam,  is  it  true  that  your 
son  is  come  to  town  ? 

Sir  Adam.  It  is  ;  and  I  expect  him  here  everj 
moment. 

Lady  Con.  And  have  you  invited  no  other  com- 
pany all  day  ? 

Sir  Adam.  Your  guardian  and  his  wife,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Ploughman,  you  know,  will  be  here;  and  what 
other  company  would  you  wish  for — besides  me  ? 

Lady  Con.  In  the  country  we  had  always  fiddles 
and  dancing  at  every  wodding;  and  I  declare  I  have 
been  merrier  at  other  people's  weddings,  than  I  think 
I  am  likely  to  be  at  my  own. 

Sir  Adam.  If  you  loved  me.  Lady  Contest,  you 
would  be  merry  in  my  company  alone.  Do  )ou  love 
me  ?   My  first  wife  loved  me  dearly. 

Lady  Con.  And  so  do  I  love  you  dearly — just  the 
same  as  I  would  love  rry  father,  il  lie  were  alive. 

Sir  Ada7)i.  [Aside]  Now  could  I  lay  her  at  my 
feet  for  that  MMitence  !  But  I  won't — 1  wont  [Strug- 
gling with  liimselj]  Answer  me  this — would  you 
change  husbands  with  any  one  of  your  acquaint- 
ance ? 

Lady  Con.  What  signifies  now  my  answering  such 
a  question  as  thai,  when  1  am  sure  not  one  of  my 
acquanitance  would  change  with  me  ? 

Sir  Adam.  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  [Violently,'] 
[Sajtening.]  Voui  equipage  will  be  by  tar  the  most 
splendid  of  any  lads's  you  will  visit.  I  have  made 
good  my  promise  in  respect  to  your  jewels  too;  and 
J  hope  you  like  them  ? 

Ludy  Con.  Like  lliem  !  to  be  sure  ! — Oh  my  dear 
Sir  Adam,  they  even  make  me  like  yt)u. 

Sir  Adam.  A  very  poor  proof  of  your  love,  ifyo« 
can  give  me  no  other. 

Lady  Con.  But  I'll  give  you  fifty  others. 

Sir  Adam.  [Anxiously.]   Name  them. 
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Lady  Con.  First,  I  will  always  be  obedient  to  you. 

Sir  Adam.  Thai's  well. 

Lady  Can.  Second,  I  will  never  be  angry  with  you 
if  you  should  go  out  and  stay  for  a  month — nay,  for 
a  year — or  for  as  long  as  ever  you  like. 

Sir  Adam.  [Aside,  and  s(  niggling  with  his  passion.] 
Sure  I  was  not  born  to  commit  murder?  I  had  bet- 
ter go  out  of  th  i  room 

Lady  Con.  [Humming  a  tune.]  *' And  old  Robia. 
Gray  was  kind  to  me." 

Sir  Adam.  [Rising  in  agitation.]  Oh  my  first  wife, 
my  first  wife,  what  a  treasure  was  she  !  But  my  trea- 
sure is  gone.   [Sighing.] 

Lady  Con.  Not  all  your  money,  I  hope.  Sir  Adam  ? 
for  my  guardian  told  me  j^ou  had  a  great  deal. 

Sir  Adam.  And  did  you  marry  me  for  that?  What 
makes  you  blush  ?  Come,  confess  to  me — for  there 
was  always  a  sincerity  in  your  nature,  which  charmed 
me  beyond  your  beauty.  It  was  that  sincerity,  and 
that  alone,  which  captivated  me. 

Lady  Con.  Then  I  am  surprised  you  did  not  mar- 
ry your  chaplain's  widow,  good  old  Mrs  Brown. 

Sir  Adam.   Why  so  ? 

Lady  Con.  Because  I  have  heard  j^ou  say  "  there 
was  not  so  sincere  a  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Sir  Adam,  [Aside.]  And  egad  I  almost  wish  I  had 
married  her. — By  what  I  have  now  said.  Lady  Con- 
test, I  meant  to  let  you  know,  that,  in  comparison 
with  virtues,  I  have  no  esteem  for  a  youthful  or  a 
beautiful  face. 

Lady  Con.  Oh  dear  !  how  you  and  I  differ  !  for  I 
here  declare,  I  do  love  a  beautiful  youthful  face,  bet-. 
ter  than  I  love  any  thing  in  the  whole  world. 

Sir  Adam.  [In  a  half -smothered  rage.]  Leave  the 
room — leave  the  room  instantly.  [After  a  violent 
struggle.]  No :  Come  back — come  back,  my  dear— 
[Tenderly.]      [Aside.]  I'll  be  iu  a  good  humour  pre- 
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sently.  I  won't  use  her  ill — I  have  sworn  at  the  al- 
tar, not  to  use  her  ill,  and  I  will  keep  my  vow.  [He 
sits  doxvn  ojf'ecting  perfect  composure,  and  after  a 
pau^e.]  Pray,  Lady  Contest,  pray,  have  not  you  heard 
from  your  mother  yet  ? 

Ladt/  Con.  Not  a  line,  nor  a  word. 

Sir  Adam.  It  is  wonderful  that  she  should  not 
send  us  a  proper  address!  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  every  letter  we  have  sent  to  her  since  she  has 
been  abroad,  has  miscarried.  However,  it  will  be 
great  joy  and  pride  to  her,  when  she  hears  of  your 
marriaije. 

Ladj/  Con.  Yes — for  she  always  said  I  was  not  born 
to  make  my  fortune. 

Sir  Adam.  Which  prediction  I  have  annulled. — 
And  after  all — Come  hither — come  hither — [Takes 
her  kindly  htj  the  hand.]  And  after  a!l,  I  do  not  re- 
pent that  I  have — for  although  I  cannot  say  that  you 
possess  all  those  qualifications  which  my  first  wife  did, 
yet  you  behave  very  well  considering  your  age. 

Lady  Con.  And  I  am  sure  so  do  you,  considering 
yours. 

Sir  Adam.  All  my  resolution  is  gone,  and  I  can 
keep  my  temper  no  longer.  [Aside. j-^Go  into  your 
own  chamber  immediately.  [He  takes  her  by  the  hand 
and  puts  her  o//".]  I'll — I'll — I'll — [Threatening  as 
if  going  to  follow  her — then  stops  short  ]  No,  I'll 
go  another  way.  [As  he  is  going  off  at  the  opposite 
side,  enter  John. 

John.  My  young  master  and  another  gentleman. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Mr  Contest  and  Lord  Rakeland. 

Mr  Con-  [To  Sir  Adam.]  I  kneel,  Sir,  for  your 
pardon  and  your  blessing. 

Sir  Adam.  You  have  behaved  very  ill ;  but  as  you 
appear  sensible  of  it,  I  forgive,  and  am  glad  to  see 
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you.  But  I  expect  that  your  future  conduct  shall 
give  proof  of  your  repentance.— My  Lord  llakcland, 
1  beg  pardon  for  introducing  this  subject  before  you; 
but  you  are  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  it,  1  sup- 
pose ? 

Lord  Rake.  Mr  Contest  has  partly  informed  me. 
[Aside  to  Mr  Contest.]     Ask  for  your  mother. 

3Ir  Con.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your 
nuptials,  sir,  and  I  hope  Lady  Contest  is  well. 

Sir  Adam.  [Going  to  the  side  of  the  Scene.^  De- 
sire Lady  Contest  to  walk  this  way. 

Lord  Rake.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  too,  Sir 
Adam. 

Sir  Adam.  Thank  you,  ray  lord,  thank  you. 

Enter  Lady  Contest — Sir  Adam   takes  her  by  the 
hand,  and  presents  3L'  Contest  to  her. 

My  dear,  this  is  my  son — and  this,  Tom,  is  your  mo- 
ther-in-law. 

Lady  Con.  Dear  Sir  Adam,  [Half  laughing.]  I 
was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life  !  Always  when  you 
spoke  of  your  son  you  called  him  Tom,  and  Tommy, 
and  I  expected  to  see  a  little  boy. 

<SV/-  Adam.  And  have  you  any  objection  to  his  be- 
ing a  man  ? 

Lady  Con.  Oh  no,  I  think  I  like  him  the  better. 
[To  Mr  Contest.]    Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 

Mr  Con.  I  give  your  ladyship  joy, 

[Salutes  her  hand. 

Lady  Con.  I  shall  be  very  fond  of  him,  Sir  Adam  ; 
I  shall  like  him  as  well  as  if  he  were  my  own. 

Sir  Adam.  [Aside.]  Now  am  I  in  a  rage,  lest  see- 
ling my  son  a  man,  she  should  be  more  powerfully  re- 
Iminded  that  I  am  old. 

Lord  Rake.  Sir  Adam,  you  have  not  introduced 
Ime  to  Ladv  Contest. 

Lady  Con.  Is  this  another  son? 

VOL.  I.  E 
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Sir  Adam.  What,  could  you  be  fond  of  him  too  ? 

LihIi/  Con.   Ves,  I  could. 

air  Adam.  And  like  him  as  well  as  if  he  were  your 
^wn  ? 

Ladi/  Con.  Yes,  I  could. 

Sir  Adam.   But  he  is  not  my  son. 

Ladt/  Con.  1  can't  help  thinking  he  is. 

[Looking  stedjastly  at  Jiim. 

Sir  Adam.   I  tell  you  he  is  not. 

Ladi/  Con.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  joking — I  am  sure 
he  is. 

Sir  Adam.  [Raising  his  voice.]   I  tell  you,  no. 

Ladi/  Con.  Wiiy  he  is  very  like  you.  [S/ie  goes  hb 
to  Lord  Rakeland,  and  looks  in  his  face.]  No,  he 
is  not  so  like  when  you  are  close.— I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons,  sir  ;  you  are  not  at  all  like  Sir  Adam. 

Sir  Adam.  [Aside]  Zounds,  now  I  am  jealous — 
and  I  am  afraid  my  propensity  will  get  the  better  of 
me.  But  no,  it  shan't — No,  it  s/iall  not. — My  lord, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  want  half  an  hour's  private 
conversation  with  my  son  ;  will  you  excuse  us  ? 

Lord  Hake.  Certainly,  Sir  Adam — 1  beg  you  will 
make  no  stranger  of  me. 

Sir  Adam.  [Taking  Mr  Contest  lij/  the  hand.] 
Come,  Tom.  [<'/.s/f/c.]— There,  now,  I  have  left  them 
alone  ;  and  I  think  this  is  triiiniphing  over  my  jea- 
lousy pretty  well.  NVt-ll  done.  Sir  Adam,  well  done, 
well  done.  [Exit  with  Mr  Contest,  Sir  Adam 
smiling  -with  self -applause  at  the  victory  he  has  gain- 
td.] 

Lord  Rake.  My  dear  Lady  Contest,  though  I  ac- 
•  knowledge  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  your  son, 
yet,  permit  me  to  beg  a    blesMng  on   my  knees — Tis 
llus — Tell  me  when  and  where  I  shall  have  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  you  again  ? 

Lady  Con.  Dear  Sir,  without  any  coinpliraeat,  thu 
kappwicss  will  be  done  to  me. 
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LordRa/ic.  Enchanting  woman! — Appoint  the  time. 

Ladi/  Con.  I'll  ask  Sir  Adam. 

Lord  Rake.   No  ;  without  his  being  present. 

Lady  Con.  I  don't  know  if  I  sha'n't  like  that  full 
as  well. 

Lord  Rake.  Appoint  a  time,  then;  just  to  play  a 
game  at  cribbage. 

Lady  Con.  Or  what  do  you  think  of  "  Beggar  my 
Neighbour  ?" — would  not  that  do  as  well  ? 

Lord  Rake.  Perfectly  as  well.     The  very  thing. 

Lady  Con.  But  you  must  take  care  how  you  play  ; 
for  it  is  a  game  vou  may  lose  a  great  deal  of  money 
by. 

Lord  Rake.  But  Sir  Adam  must  not  know  of  it. 

Enter  Sir  Adam,  and  speaks  aside. 

Sir  Adam.  Resolutions  come  and  go — I  wish  I 
eould  have  kept  mine,  and  staid  away  a  little  longer. 
(Affecting  good  humour.)  What,  my  lord,  here  still  ? 
holding  conversation  with  this  giddy  woman  ? 

Lord  Rake.  {Affecting  coldness.)  I  assure  you.  Sir 
Adam,  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  Lady  Contest's 
conversation. 

Lady  Con.  And  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  yours. 

Lord  Rake.  We  have  been  talking  about  a  game  at 
cards. 

Lady  Con.  But  you  said  Sir  Adam  was  not  to  be 
•f  the  parly. 

Lord  Rake.  Yes,  Sir  Adam — but  not  Mr  Contest. 

Lady  Con.   No,  indeed  you  said  Sir  Adam. 

Lord  Rake.  Oh  no. 

Lady  Con.  (Eagerly.)  Yes — because,  don't  you 
remember  I  said — and  you  made  answer — 

Lord  Rake.  I  don't  remember  any  thing — 

Lady  Con.  What !  don't  you  remember  kneelina 
for  my  blessing  ? 
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Sir  Adam.  How  ?  What ! 

Lord  Rake.  Sir  Adam,  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
good  manners  were  I  to  contnuiict  Lady  Conifst  a 
second  time  ;  therclore  I  acknow  ledge  tliat  she  is  right 
— and  that  I  have  been  mi  the  wmno;. 

[Ext I,  buiii/ig  -iVith  great  respect. 

Ladij  Con.  (To  Sir  Adam  apart,  and  pulling  his 
sleeve.  J   Won't  you  ask  him  to  (iinner  ? 

Sir  Adam.  Ask  him  to  dinner  !  What  a  difi'erence 
between  you  and  my  first  wite  ! — Would  site  have 
wished  me  to  ask  him  to  dinner  ?  would  she  h.'.ve  suf- 
fered a  man  to  kneel 

Ladij  Con.  I  did  not  suffer  him  to  kneel  a  moment. 

Sir  Adam.  Buf.  my  first  wite  was  a  model  of  per- 
fection, and  it  is  unjust  to  reproach  you  with  the 
comparison.  Yet  I  cannot  help  saying — would  she 
had  lived  ! 

Ladi/  Con.  And  I  am  sure  I  wish  so,  with  all  my 
heart. 

Sir  Adam.  (Fetching  a  heaxy  sigh.)  But  she  was 
suddenly  snatched  hum  me. 

Ijody  Con.  How  was  it,  Sir  Adam  ?  Were  you  not 
at  sea  together  ?  And  so  a  storm  arose — and  so  you 
took  to  the  long-boat — and  she  would  stay  in  tho- 
ship — and  so  she  called  to  you,  and  you  would  not 
go — and  you  called  to  her,  and  she  would  not  come. 
And  so  your  boat  sailed,  and  her  ship  Mink. 

Sir  Adam.  Don't,  di)n't — I  can't  bear  to  hear  it 
repeated.  I  loved  InT  too  sincerely.  But  the  only 
proof  i  can  now  give  of  my  afi'ection,  is  to  bt  kind  to' 
her  son  ;  and  as,  by  what  he  acknowledged  to  nie, 
his  heart  I  perceived  was  bent  upon  niar.iage;  1  have 
given  him  leave  to  intrudute  to  me  th»*  lady  oh  whom 
he  has  fixeil  his  choice — and  if  I  like  her 

Lady  Con.  Has  he  fixed  his  clu.ice  ? — Who  is  the 
young  lady  ?  What  is  her  name  ? 

Sir  Adam.  I  did  not  ask  her  name. 
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La(\y  Con.  But  I  hi)pe  you  will  give  your  consent, 
whoever  she  is. 

Sir  Adam.  And  if  I  do,  in  a  little  time  they  may 
both  wish  1  had  not.  Young  people  are  so  caprici- 
ous they  don't  know  their  own  minds  halt  an  hour. 
For  instance,  I  dare  say  you  think  very  highly  of  that 
your)g  lord  who  was  here  just  now  ;  but  if  you  were 
to  :ee  him  two  or  three  times  a- week,  you  would  cease 
to  admire  him. 

Lndy  Con.  I  should  like  to  try.  Do  invite  him 
here  two  or  three  times  a  week,  on  purpose  to  try. 

Sir  Adam.  No,  no  ;  it's  an  experiment  I  don't  wish 
to  try. 

Enter  John. 

John.  Rlr  and  Mrs  Ploughman  are  come,  sir,  and 
dinner  is  almost  ready.  [^Exit, 

Lady  Con.  (Looking  at  her  hand,  gives  a  violent 
scream  J  Oh  !  Oh  ! — Oh  dear!  Sir  Adam — Oh  dear  ! 
Oh  dear  !   Oh  dear  ! 

Sir  jidatn.  What's  the  matter  ?  What,  in  the  name 
t)f  heaven,  is  the  matt.n*  ? 

Lady  Con.  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  have  not  lost  mj 
wedding  ring — Oh  !  'tis  a  sure  sign  of  some  ill  luck. 

Sir  Adam.  Here,  John  ! 

Enter  Jon's. 

Go  and  look  for  your  mistress's  wedding  ring :  she 
iias  dropt  it  somewhere  about  the  house. 

Lady  Con.  I  am  afraid  it  was  in  the  street,  as  I 
stepped  out  of  my  coach.  Oh  !  indeed,  Sir  Adam, 
it  did  not  stick  close.  I  remember  I  pulled  my  glove 
off  just  a^that  time  : — Go  and  look  there,  John. 
[£.r«Y  John.]  Oh  !  Sir  Adam, some  ill  luck  will  cer-: 
tainly  happen  to  one  or  both  of  us,  you  may  depen4 
upon  it. 
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Sir  Adam.  Childish  nonsense  !  What  ill  luck  can 
happen  to  us  while  we  are  sjood  ? 

ijfidii  Con.  But  suppose  we  should  not  be  good  ? 

Sir  Adam.  We  always  may,  it  we  please. 

Lad}!  dm.  I  know  we  may.  But  Uien  sometimes 
'tis  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Sir  Adam.  Come,  don't  frighten  yourself  about 
omens;  you'll  find  your  ring  again. 

Lndy  Cu/i.  Do  vou  think  that  young  lord  mayn't 
have  found  it?  Suppose  we  send  lo  ask  him  ? 

Sir  Adam.   Did  y<iu  miss  it  while  he  was  here  ? 

Lady  Con.  No,  nor  should  not  have  missed  any 
thing,  if  he  had  staid  till  midriiyht. 

Sir  Ailafu.  (Taking  her  /jj/  tlic  hand  )  Come,  come 
to  dinner.  (Going,  stops  )  But  I  mn<<t  say  tiiis  has 
been  a  very  careless  thing  of  you,  My  first  wife  would 
not  have  lost  her  wedding  ring. 

Lady  Con.  But  indeed,  Sir  Adam,  mine  did  not 
fit.  \_Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartmait  at  Mr  INIillden's. 

Enter  Lady  Autu.mn  and  Mrs  IIamford. 

Mrs  Ham.  l\ly  dear  Lady  Autumn,  Mr  Contest  is 
not  of  a  proper  age  for  a  lover,  much  less  for  a  hus- 
band of  yours. 

Lady  Aut.  Mrs  Hamford,  I  believe,  old  as  you  pre- 
tend to  think  me  now,  you  thought  me  young  but  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  Venice;  when,  on  your  first  land- 
ing there,  you  imposed  upon  me  your  romantic  tale, 
and  prevailed  with  me  to  bring  you  to  England. 

Mrs  Ham.  Hold,  madam  ;  do  not  conclude  too 
hastily,  that,  because  1  have  tor  a  few  days  since  my 
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arrival  in  my  native  country,  deferred  my  promise  of 
revealing  to  you  my  real  name;  and  my  connections 
here,  that  I  am  for  this  reason  an  impostor. 

Ladu  Aut.  No  ;  upon  recollection,  you  certainly 
have  been  living  on  a  savage  island  for  these  ten  or 
t>velve  years,  which  gives  you  all  these  Hottentot 
ideas  in  respect  to  the  advanced  age  of  women. 

Enter  Mr  Millden. 

Mr  Mil.  Lady  Autumn,  I  make  no  apology  for 
enuring  your  apartment  thus  abruptly,  because  I 
conn  with  good  news — Your  daughter  is  married. 

Ladi/  Aut.  JNlarried  !  What !  while  I  have  been 
abroad  ? 

Mr  Mil.  No  doubt — But  I  cannot  give  you  any 
particulars  of  the  marriage,  nor  tell  you  even  the 
gentleman's  name;  for  I  only  passed  her  guardian  by 
accident  in  his  carriage,  and  I  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity to  inquire,  nor  he  to  inform  me  further,  than 
"  that  it  was  a  most  advantageous  union  for  your 
daughter,  for  that  her  husband  is  a  man  of  fortune 
ami  title." 

Mrs  Ham.  There,  Lady  Autumn  !  you  find  you 
have  a  daughter  old  enough  to  be  a  wife. 

Ladi/  Aut.  More  shame  for  her. — Why  was  not 
my  consent  asked  ? 

Mr  Mil.  You  were  out  of  England,  and  no  letters 
reached  you.  However,  your  daughter's  guardian 
will  call  upon  you  in  the  evening,  and  explain  to  you 
every  particular. 

Ladi/  Aut.  But  now,  my  dear  IMr  Millden,  and  you, 
my  dear  Mrs  Hamfcjrd,  don't  let  this  marriage  escape 
your  lips,  if  Mr  Contest  should  call  this  evening  ;  for 
if  my  daughter's  husband  should  not,  after  all,  be  a 
Inan  of  some  importance,  I  should  wish  to  keep  it  a 
secret  from  Mr  Contest  that  I  have  a  daughter  mar- 
ried. [Exit. 
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Mr  Mil.  Mrs  Ilainlurd,  I  observe  a  gloom  upon 
3'oiir  coiinleiiance ;  1  liKpe  no  mquini's  you  have 
made  conceiniiii;  any  part  of  your  tamily  since  you 
have  arnvi'd  m  England — [He  takes  Iter  hand.]  You 
irenible  !   Wliat's  the  matter  ? 

Mm  Ham.  I  tremble  till  a  visit  which  I  am  now 
going  to  make  is  over  ;  and  then,  whatever  is  my 
destiny,  1  trust  in  that  Power,  which  has  supported 
me  tiuough  numerous  trials,  to  give  me  resignation. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II, — An  Apartment  at  Sir  Adam  Con- 
test's. 

Enter  Ladj/  Contest,  followed  by  her  Maid. 

Ladij  Con.  [Pulling  off  her  cloak.]  Has  any  body 
called  on  me,  Hannali,  since  I  have  been  out? 

Han.  Yes,  madam,  an  elderly  gentlewoman  ;  but 
she  refused  to  leave  her  name,  i^he  begg'd  very  hard 
she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  the  next 
time  she  came,  as  she  said  she  had  particular  busi- 
ness, and  wanted  to  speak  to  you  in  private. 

Lady  Con.  Then  pray  let  me  see  her  when  she 
comes  again ;  for  1  am  very  fond  of  particular  busi- 
ness. 

Enter  John. 

John.  Lord  Rakeland,  if  your  ladyship  is  not  en- 
gaged. 

Lady  Con'.  [Drawing  Hannah  on  one  side.]  Oh! 
Hannah,  Hannah  !  is  this  the  elderly  gentlewoman  ? 
Oh  !  for  shame,  Hannah  ! — However,  poor  Hannah, 
don't  be  uneasy  ;  I  won't  be  very  angry  with  you. — 
{To  John.]  You  may  desire  his  lordship  to  walk  up. 

r£-r<^JoHN. 
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Enter  Lord  Rtvk eland — Exit  Hamnaii. 

Lord  Rake.  My  adorable  Lady  Contest 

Lady  Con.  I  hope  you  are  very  well ;  but  I  need 
not  ask,  tor  you  look  charmingly. 

Lord  Rake.  And  you  look,  like  a  divinity  !  I  met 
Sir  Adam  this  moment  in  his  carriage  going  out,  and 
that  emboldened  me • 

Ludtf  Con.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  gone  out  for  a  little  while 
■with  my  guardian ;  but  he'll  soon  be  back.  I  sup- 
pose, sir,  you  called  to  play  an  hand  of  cards. 

Lord  Rake.  No ;  my  errand  was  to  tell  you— I 
love  you  ;  1  adore  you ;  and  to  plead  for  your  love 
in  return. 

Ladi/  Con.  But  that  is  not  in  my  power  to  give. 

Lord  Rake.  You  cannot  possibly  have  given  it  to 
Sir  Adam  ! 

Lady  Con.  I  sha'n't  tell  you  what  I  have  done  with 
it. 

Lord  Rake,  You  could  love  me ;  I  know  you 
could. 

Ladj/  Con.  If  you  were  my  husband,  I  would  try: 
and  then,  perhaps,  take  all  the  pains  1  would,  1  could 
not. 

Lord  Rake.  Oh!  that  I  were  your  husband. 

[Kneeling. 

Lady  Con.  You  would  not  kneel  so  if  you  were — 
not  even  on  the  wedding  day. 

Lord  Rake.  No,  but  I  would  clasp  you  thus. 

[Throwing  his  arms  about  her. 

Lady  Con.  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  !  I  am  afraid  Sir 
Adam's  first  wife  would  not  have  suffered  this  ! 

Lord  Rake.  Why  talk  of  Sir  Adam  ?  Oh  !  that 
you  were  mine,  instead  of  his  ! 

Lady  Con.  And  would  you  really  marry  me  if  I 
were  single  ? 

Lord  Rake,  Would  I  ? — yes — this  instant,   were 
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you  unmarried — this  iiistant,  with  rapture,  I  would 
become  your  happy  bri(iejiro(.m. 

Lady  Con.  I  wonder  what  Sir  Adam  would  say 
were  he  to  liear  you  talk  thus  !  He  susj)ected  you 
were  in  love  with  me  at  the  very  first — I  can't  say  1 
did — I  suspected  nothing — but  1  have  found  a  great 
deal. 

Lord  Rake.  Nothing  to  my  disadvantage,  I  hope? 

Larlj/Cuft.  No — nor  any  thing  that  shall  be  of  dis- 
advantage to  Sir  Adam. 

Lord.  Hake.  Why  are  you  perpetually  talking  of 
your  husl)and  t 

Lady  Con.  Because,  when  I  am  in  your  company, 
I  am  always  thinking  ot  him. 

Lord  Rake.  Do  1  make  you  think  of  your  hus- 
band ? 

Lady  Con.  Yes — and  you  make  me  tremble  for 
him. 

Lord  Rake.  Never  be  unhappy  about  Sir  Adam. 

Lady  Con.  I  won't — and  he  shall  never  have  cause 
to  be  unhappy  about  me — tor  I'll  go  lock  myself  up 
till  he  comes  home.  Never — no,  nev»'r  will  I  see  you 
again,  unless  Sir  Adam  makes  one  of  the  company. 

[Going. 

Lord  Rake.  [Holding  fier.]  What  are  you  alarme<l 
at  ?  Is  there  any  thing  to  terrify  you  either  in  my 
countenance  or  address  ? — In  your  presence,  I  feel 
myself  an  object  oi  pity,  not  of  terror. 

Lady  Con.  Ay,  but  this  may  be  all  make-believe, 
like  the  poor  little  boy  in  the  song. 

SONG— LaJy  Contest. 

I. 

In  the  dead  of  tlie  night,  when  with  labour  opprest. 
All  mortals  «'i)joj  the  calm  blessing  of  ease, 
t'upiri  knock  d  at  mv  window,  di>turbing  my  rest, 
Wh()"b  there?  1  demanded — begone,  if  jou  please. 


I 
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II. 

He  answered  so  meekly,  so  modest,  and  mild. 
Dear  ma'am,  it  is  \  an  unfortunate  child  ; 
'Tis  a  cold  rainy  night,  I  am  wet  to  the  skin; 
I  have  lost  my  way,  ma'am,  so  pray  let  me  in. 

III. 

No  sooner  from  wet  and  from  cold  he  got  ease, 
When,  taking  his  bow,  he  said,  ma'am,  if  you  please — 
If  you  please,  ma'am,  (  would  by  e\perimeut  know, 
If  the  rain  has  not  damaged  the  string  of  my  bow. 

IV. 
Then  away  skipped  the  urchin,  as  brisk  as  a  bee, 
Aad,  laughing,  )  wish  you  much  joy,  ma'am,  said  he; 
]\ly  bow  is  undamaged,  for  true  went  the  dart, 
But  you  will  have  trouble  enough  with  your  heart. 

IGoing. 

Enter  Jo iiT^. 

John.  A  lady,  a  stranger,  who  Mrs  Hannah  says 
your  ladyship  gave  orders  should  be  admitted — 

Lady  Con.    Very   true — Desire  her  to   walk  in — 
show  her  up.  \_Exit  John. 

Lord  Rake.  Who  is  it  ? 

Lady  Con.   1  don't  know — I  can't  tell — I  thought 
you  had  been  her ;   but  I  was  mistaken. 

Lord  Rake.  Will  she  stay  long? 

Lady  Con,   I  don't  know  any  thing  about  her. 

Lord  Rake.   Dear  Lady  Contest,   do   not   let  me 
Rieet   her  on   the  stairs;  conceal  me  somewhere  till 
she  is  gone.     Here,  I'll  go  into  this  dressing-room. 
[He  goes  to  a  door  tihich  leads  to  the  next  chamber. 

Lady  Con,  Then  you  will  hear  our  discourse. 

Ij}rd  Rake.   No  matter  ;   1  will  keep  it  a  secret. 

Lady  Con.  No,  noj  you  must  go  away — out  of  the 
house. 

Lord  Rake.  I  can't— -I  wo'nt— doa't  expose  your- 
self b«;fyre  the  lady. 
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Enter  Mrs  Hamford. 

[Lord  Ra  kelan"D  goes  into  the  next  room  ;  but 
stands  at  the  door,  and  listens  to  the  cunver- 
sation  of  the  ensuing  scene. 

Mrs  Ham.  [Courtseying  <o  Lat/y  Co xt est.]  I  beg 
pardon,  madam. 

LMdij  Con.   [Curtsci/ing.']   No  apolo^jies,  madam. 

Mrs  Ham.  I  am  afraid  I  am  nut  riylit. 

[Looking  round. 

Lady  Con.  Yes,  madam — Pray,  are  not  you  the 
lady  who  called  this  afternoon,  and  said  you  had  par- 
ticular business  ? 

Mrs  Haw.  I  am.  [Looking  earnestly  at  her.^  And 
are  you  Lady  Contest? 

Ladi/  Contest.   Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs  Ham.  Sir  Adam's  wife  ?  [In  surprise. 

Lady  Con.  Yes,  ma'am,  Sir  Adam's  wife — Won't 
you  please  to  sit  down  ?  [They  sit, 

3Irs  Ham.  There  is  then.  Lady  Contest,  a  very 
material  circumstance  in  my  life,  that  I  wish  to  re- 
veal to  you  ;  and  to  receive  from  you  advice  how  to 
act.  1  am  an  elderly  woman,  and  unfit  for  the  en- 
joyment of  many  delights,  which  this  world  bestows; 
yet  would  I  soften,  with  tiic  utmost  tenderness  and 
caution,  every  sorrow  likely  to  fall  upon  the  young. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  my  present  errand  to  you  :  but 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  find  you  so  very,  very  young — 

Lady  Con.  Yes,  ma'am,  thank  heaven. 

Mrs  Hani.  And  you  are  very  hajjpy,  I  presume.? 

Lady  Con  [Hesitating.]  Y-e-s,  ma'am — yes,  very 
happy,  all  tiiini;s  considered. 

Mrs  Hum.  I  am  sorry  then  to  be  the  messenger 
of  news  that  will,  most  probably,  destroy  that  hap- 
piness for  ever. 
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Lad  1/ Con.  Dear  me!  what  news?  You  frighten 
me  out  of  my  wits  !  IRising, 

Mrs  Ham.  You  are  now,  Lady  Contest,  newly 
married;  in  the  height  of  youth,  health,  prosperity; 
and  I  am  the  fatal  object  who,  in  one  moment,  may 
crush  all  those  joys  ! 

Lady  Con.  Oh  !  then  pray  don't — you'll  break 
my  heart  if  you  do.  What  have  I  done  ?  or  what 
has  happened'  to  take  away  from  me  all  my  joys? — ■ 
Where's  my  pocket  handkerchief? 

[^FeeJing  in  her  pocket. 
Mrs  Ham.  Here,  take  mine,  and  compose  your- 
self. 

Lady  Con.   \Takingit.'\  Thank  you,  ma'am. 
Mrs  Ham.  And  now,  my  dear,  I  will  inform  you— - 
and  at  the  same  time  flatter  myself  that  you  will  deal 
frankly  with  me,  and  not  restrain  any  of  those  sensa- 
tions which  my  tale  may  cause. 

Lady  Con  Dear  madam,  I  never  conceal  any  of 
my  sensations — I  can't  if  I  would. 

JSlrs  Ham.  Then  what  will  they  be  when  I  teli 
you  I  am  Sir  Adam  Contest's  wife — his  wife  whom 
he  thinks  drowned  ;  but  who  was  preserved  and  re- 
stored to  life,  though  not  till  now  restored  to  my  own 
country. 

Lady  Con.  Dear  madam,  I  don't  know  any  body 
on  earth  I  should  be  happier  to  see! 

[^Runs  to  her,  embraces,  and  hugs  her  repeatedly, 
Mrs  Ham.   But  consider,  my  dear,  ycu  are  n© 
longer  wife  to  Sir  Adam  ! 

Lady  Con.  And  is  that  all  ? — here,  take  your  hand- 
kerchief again.  [Returns  it  her\--  And  come  you  out 
of  your  hiding  place.  [She  goes  to  the  chamber  where 
Lord  Rakeland  is — He  enters  conjused,  and  bow- 
ing to  Mrs  Hamford.] — Come,  come,  for  you  need 
no  longer  conceal  _^ourself  now,  or  he  miserable;  lor 
1  have  no  longer  a  husband  to  prevent  my  being  }  our 
VOL.  I.  r 
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wife,  or  to  prevent  roe  from  loving  you  ; — for  oh ! 
oh  !  I  do — [Checks  hcrsc/f.]  though  I  durst  not  say 
so  before. 

31rs  Ham.  May  I  enquire  who  this  gentleman  is  ? 

Ladi/  Con.  A  poor  man  that  has  been  dying  for 
love  ot  me,  even  though  he  thought  it  a  bin. 

Lord  Rake.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening.  1  beg  par- 
don, and  promise  never  to  be  guilty  ior  the  future. 

Ladi/  Cuii    You  are  not  going  away  ? 

Lord  Rake.  I  have  an  engagement  it  is  impossible 
to  postpone. — Good  evening. 

Ladj/  Cun.  But  you  will  soon  come  back,  I  hope  ? 
for  I  suppose  you  hold  your  mind  to  be  my  husband? 

Lord  Rake.  Alas  !  that  is  a  happiness  above  my 
hopes. 

Lady  Con.  Above  your  hopes  ! 

Lord  Rake.  It  is. 

Lady  Con.  Then  it  shall  be  beneath  mine. 

Lord  Rake.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

[//e  bo-iVS,  and  exit. 

Mrs  Ham.  And  is  it  possible  that  you  can  think 
of  parting  with  Sir  Adam  without  the  least  reluc- 
tance. 

Lady  Con.  Pray,  madam,  when  did  you  see  Sir 
Adam  last? 

Mrs  Hum.   Above  fifteen  years  ago. 

Lady  Con.  He  is  greatly  altered  since  that  time. 

Mrs  Hum.  Still  will  my  alVection  be  the  same. 

Lady  dm.  And  so  it  ought;  for  he  loves  you  still; 
he  is  tor  ever  talking  of  you ;  and  declares  he  never 
knew  what  happiness  was  since  he  lost  you. — Oh  !  he 
will  be  so  pleased  to  change  me  for  you!  I  wish  he 
was  at  home.     Oh,  how  1  long  to  see  him! 

Mrs  Ham.   I  hope  you  do  not  flatter  me  ! 

Lady  Cun.  1  am  sure  I  don't; — I  expect  him  at 
home  every  minute,  and  then  you'll  see! 

Mrs  Ham.  Excuse  me;  at  present  I  could  x\u\ 
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support  an  interview.  I  will  take  my  leave  till  I 
hear  from  you  ;  and  will  confide  in  your  artless  and 
ingenuous  friendship  to  inform  Sir  Adam  of  my  es- 
cape. 

Lady  Con.  You  may  depend  upon  me,  Lady  Con- 
test. 

Mrs  Ham.  Adieu  !  [Going. 

Lady  Con.  Dear  madam,  I  would  insist  on  waiting 
upon  you  down  stairs;  hut  I  won't  stand  upon  any 
ceremony  with  you  in  your  own  house. 

[Exit  Mrs  Hamfori). 

[As  Lady  Contest  is  going  off  at  the  opposite 
side,  she  stops  on  hearing  Hir  Adam's  voice 
•without. 

Sir  Adam.  Nobody  so  plagued  as  I  am  with  ser- 
vants ! 

Enter  Sir  Adam. 

Lady  Con.  Bless  me,  Sir  Adam,  I  did  not  know 
you  were  come  home  ! 

Sir  Adam.  I  have  been  at  home  this  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  coachman  has  made  himself  tipsy  on  the 
joyful  occasion  of  our  marriage,  and  was  very  near 
dashing  out  my  brains  in  turning  a  corner. 

Lady  Con.  And  is  that  worth  being  in  such  an  ill 
temper  about  ? — Ah  !  you  would  not  be  so  cross,  if 
you  knew  something. 

Sir  Adam.  Knew  what  ?  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to 
tell  you. 

Lady  Con.  And  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to  tell  you. 

Sir  Adam.  Your  mother  is  arrived  in  town  :  your 
guardian  heard  so  this  morning,  but  he  did  not  men- 
tion it  to  you  nor  to  me  till  this  moment,  because  he 
thinks  it  is  proper  for  him  to  wait  upon,  and  acquaint 
her  with  our  marriage  in  form,  before  I  throw  myself 
at  her  feet,  to  ask  her  blessing. 
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Lady  Con.  Very  well — witli  all  my  heart.  And 
now.  Sir  Adam — what  do  you  think  ? 

Sir  Adam.  What  do  I  think  ! 

Lady  Con.  What  will  you  give  me  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, that  will  make  you  go  almost  out  of  your  wits 
with  joy  ? 

Sir  Adam.  What  do  you  mean  ? — Have  I  got  an- 
©ther  estate  lelt  me  ? 

Lady  Con.   No  :   something  better. 

Sir  Adafn.  Bettor  thati  that ! 

Lady  Con.   A  urcut  deal  better — you  will  think. 

Sir  Adam.  [Eagerly  j  lias  the  county  nKtti»g 
agreed  to  elect  me  iheir  representative  ? 

Lady  Con.   No. 

Sir  Adam.  What,  any  thing  better  than  that  ? 

Laay  Con.  A  great  deal  better  than  that — and 
something  the  most  surprising  ! — Guess  agani. 

Sir  Adam.  Pshaw  !  I'll  gui'>.-  n«)  niore — I  hate  such 
teasing — it  is  unmannerly  : — Would  my  hist  wife 
have  served  me  so  ? 

iMdy  Con.    Now  you  have  hit  upou  it. 

Sir  Adam.  Upon  what  ? 

Larty  Con.  Y  our  tirst  wife. 

Sir  Aaam.  Ay,  I  shall  never  see  her  like  again  ! 

Lady  Con.  N",  but  you  may  see  her 

Sir  Adam.   VA\  !   What  !   what !   what  1 

Lady  Con.  She  is  alive,  and  you  may  have  her 
home  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Sir  Adam.  What  the  deuce  does  the  woman  mean  ? 

['rrcmbluig. 

Lady  Con.  Your  first  wife — escaped  in  the  long 
boat — as  surprising  a  sttny  as  Robinson  Crusoe  I — I 
have  seen  her,  and  she  longs  to  see  }  ou. 

Sir  Adam.  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  [Still  trem- 
bling.'\   Alive? 

Lady  Con.  As  much  alive  as  I  am. 
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Sir  Adam.  And  what  does  she  intend  to  do?  [Trem- 
bling.] Poor  woman  !  poor  creature  !  where  does  she 
intend  to  go  ? 

Lacli/  Con.  Go  !  come  home,  to  be  sure. 

Sir  Adam  Home  ! — What  does  she  call  her  home? 

Lady  Con.  You  are  her  home. 

Sir  Adam.  I  her  home  ! — Come  to  me  ! — What 
can  I  do  with  her? — and  what  is  to  become  of  you  ? 

Lady  Cun.  Oh !  never  mind  me. 

Sir  Adam.  Yes,  but  1  can't  think  to  part  with  you. 
[Ready  to  cry.]  I  can't  think  to  turn  a  poor  young 
creature  like  you  upon  the  wide  world. — Her  age  will 
secure  her:  she  won't  be  in  half  the  danger. 

Lady  Con.  Poor  soul  !  if  you  knew  what  she  has 
suffered 

Sir  Adam.  And  have  not  I  suffered  too  ? — I  am 
sure  I  have  lamented  her  loss  every  hour  of  my  life ; 
— you  have  heard  me. 

Lady  Con.  And  yet  you  don't  seem  half  so  much 
pleased  at  her  return  as  1  am. 

Sir  Adam.  I  cannot  help  being  concerned  to  think, 
what  a  melancholy  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the  poor 
woman  has  experienced  !  most  likely  upon  some  de- 
sert island,  instead  of  being  in  heaven  ! 

Lady  Cun.  But  if  you  are  concerned  upon  her  ac- 
count, 3'ou  ought  to  be  pleased  upon  your  own,  my 
dear — [Checks  herself.]  1  beg  pardon;  I  mean  Sir 
Adam. 

Sir  Adam,  No,  no,  call  me  *'  my  dear," — do  not 
show  reserve  to  me  already;  for  if  you  do,  you  will 
break  my  heart. — Can  you  resolve  to  part  from  me  ? 

Lady  Con.  Yes  ;  because  I  know  you  will  be  so 
much  happier  with  your  first  wife. 

Sir  Adam.  But  if  our  parting  should  give  you  anj 
uneasiness 

Lady  Con.  It  won't  a  bit, 

^ir  Adam,  No ! 
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Lady  Con.  No  ;  [6'oo////«g.]  not  when  I  know  you 
are  with  that  good,  prudent  woman,  your  first  wife- 
Will  you  £jive  me  leave  to  write  to  her,  a  kind  letter 
for  you,  and  invite  her  to  come  hither  directly  ? 

Sir  Adam.  [After  a  struggle.]  You  may  do  as  you 
like. 

Ladt/  Con.  Ay,  I  shan't  be  with  you  long,  and  so 
you  may  as  well  let  me  have  my  own  way  while  I 
stay. — \_S/ie  urites — //c  ualks  about,  sfartu,  and  s/ioxis 
various  signs  of  uneasiness  during  the  time.] — Here 
they  are  ;  only  a  few  words,  but  very  kind  ;  telling 
her  to  *'  fly  to  your  impatient  wishes." — Mere,  John — 
[Enter  John.]  'lake  this  letter  to  Mr  IMilldpn'<;  im- 
mediately. [Exit  John — S/ie  goes  to  Sir  Adam.] — 
Come,  look  pleased  ;  consider  how  charming  it  is  for 
old  friends  to  meet. 

Sir  Adam.  Yes,  if  they  are  not  too  old. 

Enter  John. 
John.  Lady  Autumn  and  Mr  Contest. 

Enter  Mr  Contest  and  Lady  Autumn. 

Mr  Con.  Sir  Adam,  according  to  your  permission, 
I  have  brought  the  lady  on  whom  I  have  placed  my 
affections,  to  receive  from 

Lady  Con.  Oh,  my  dear  mother,  how  do  you  do  ? 
[Running  to  Lady  Altumn. 

Mr  Con.  Mother  ! — Your  mother  ! 

Ladi/  Con.  Yes — though  she  looks  very  well,  does 
not  she  ? 

Mr  Con. This  is  the  lady  on  whom  I  hr.vc  fixed  my 
choice. 

Lady  Con.  What,  on  my  mother  1 

Sir  Adam.  And  my  mother !  your  father's  mo- 
ther ! — Why  you  arc  as  bad  as  the  man  in  the  farce- 
fall  in  love  with  your  grandmother. 

Lady  Con.  Dear  mamma,  don't  make  yourself  un- 
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easy,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  marry  my  son  ;  for  there 
is  a  lady  now  at  Mr  Millden's,  and  who  is  coming 
here,  that  will  claim  him  for  her  son,  and  make  mc 
no  longer  wife  to  Sir  Adam. 

Enter  Mr  Millden. 

Mr  Mil.  Mr  Contest,  will  you  step  for'  a  moment 
to  the  person  in  the  next  room. 

[Exit  Mr  Contest. 
Sir  Adam  Contest,  I  come  to  inform  you,  that  there 
is  a  lady  in  the  next  room  who  has  been  near  fainting 
at  the  sound  of  your  voice. 

Sir  Adam.  And  I  believe  I  shall  faint  at  the  sound 
of  her's. 

Mr  Mil.  Her  son  is  supporting  her  to  you. 

Enter  Mrs  Hamford  leaning  on  Mr  Contest. 

Lady  Con.  Dear  Sir  Adam,  fly  and  embrace  yollr 
first  wife. — [She  goes  to  her.]  Dear  Lady  Contest, 
notwithstanding  his  seeming  insensibility,  he  loves  j'ou 
to  distraction  :  a  thousand  times  has  he  declared  to 
me,  he  did  not  think  there  was  such  a  woman  in  the 
world. 

Sir  Adam.  And  I  did  flatter  myself  there  was  not. 

Mrs  Ham.  [Seeing  Sir  Adam  advance  towards  her.] 
Oh  !  Sir  Adam  ! 

Sir  Adam.  Oh,  my  dear  !  If  you  knew  what  I  have 
suffered,  and  what  I  still  suffer  on  your  account,  you 
would  pity  me. 

Lady  Ant.  Sir  Adam,  I  give  you  joy  of  a  wife  that 
suits  your  own  age. 

Sir  Adam.  And  such  a  one  shall  my  son  marry, 
when  he  has  my  consent. 

Lady  Con.  [Crying  till  she  sobs.]  Good  b'ye,  Sir 
Adam — good  b'ye — 1  did  love  you  a  little,  upon  my 
word  ;  and  if  I  was  not  sure  you  were  going  to  be  so 
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much  happier  with  your  first  wife,  I  should  never 
know  a  moment's  peace. 

Sir  Adam.  1  thank  you.  And  at  parting,  all  I  have 
to  request  of  you  is — that  you  will  not  marry  again 
till  I  die. 

Lady  Con.  Indeed  Sir  Adam,  I  will  not — but  then 
you  won't  make  it  long? — And  my  next  husband, 
whoever  he  is,  shall  be  of  my  own  age  ;  but  he  shall 
re'semblc  you,  Sir  Adam,  in  your  principles  of  honour. 
And  then,  it  my  wedding  ring  should  unhappily  sit 
]oo>L',  I  will  guard  it  with  unwearied  discretion  ;  and 
I  will  hold  it  aacrcrf— even  though  it  should  pinch  my 
finger. 

\Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  the  Marquis  and  Sebastian. 

Mar.  This  is  my  native  place — the  town  that  gave 
me  birth — and  in  spite  of  my  attachment  to  the  ca- 
pital, dear  Madrid,  I  must  prefer  this  to  every  other 
spot  in  the  world. 

Seb.  Ay,  my  lord,  you  come  hither  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  estate  of  a  rich  uncle  just  deceased  ;  and 
it  is  that  which  renders  the  place  so  very  agreeable — 
you  would,  but  for  that  circumstance,  forget  your  gra- 
titude for  your  birth ;  and,  while  you  remained  here, 
lament  you  were  ever  born. 

Mar.  You  are  mistaken,  Sebastian. 

Seb.  Why,  my  lord,  although  I  am  nothing  more 
than  an  humble  domestic  of  your  lordship's,  if  I  was 
not  in  love,  and  the  object  of  my  passion  living  in  this 
very  identical  town,  I  could  not  be  happy  in  it,  but 
perpetually  pining  after  the  capital. 
33 
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Mar.  Give  me  your  hand,  Sebastian— for  once  my 
equal. 

Seb.  How  so,  pray,  my  lord  ? 

3Iar.  By  being  in  love — for  love  is  a  general  le- 
veller— it  makes  the  king  a  slave,  and  inspires  the 
slave  with  every  joy  a  prince  can  taste, 

Seb.  Ay,  Sir,  but  we  are  not  all  equals  in  love  for 
all  that — for  instance,  j'ou  will  always  be  above  my 
match  ;  for  I  never  did,  nor  ever  could,  love  more 
than  one— now  your  lordship  I  have  known  to  love 
sixteen — and  all  at  the  same  time — and  all  so  well,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  which  you  loved  the  best. 

3Iar.  Do  not  mention  any  of  my  past  aftections — 
I  never  loved  till  now— never  till  I  arrived  at  this 
place,  and  beheld — 

Seb.  Pray,  my  lord,  how  many  ?  and  whereabouts 
do  they  all  live  ? 

Mar.  Impertinent ! 

Seb.  Nay,  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  how  many,  pro- 
vided they  are  neighbours — but,  you  know  in  Madrid, 
my  lord,  vou  fell  in  love  with  four,  that  lived  exactly 
at  the  dillerent  corners  of  the  town;  and  1  had  so  fia* 
to  run  every  night  and  morning  with  your  lordshi|/s 
"  ardent  love,"  and  "  constant  allection/'  that,  if  the 
death  of  your  uncle  had  not  brought  you  here  to  in- 
herit his  estate,  I  must  certainly  have  given  up  mv 
place;  or  petitioned  your  mistresses  to  have  come  all 
into  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Mar.  (),  these  passions  were  diil'erent  to  that  which 
now  possesses  me— for  now  1  love  only  one,  and  she 
is 

Seb.  What? 

Mar.  An  angel. 

Seb.  "  Then  she's  too  good  for  us,"— give  her  up. 
Sir. 

Mar.  She  is  the  most  charming  of  her  sex,  I  swear. 

Seb.  But  is  she  maid,  wife,  or  widow  ? 

Mar.  A  maid. 
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Si;b.   Hold,  hold,  don't  swear  that. 

Mar.  And  that  is  the  place  of  her  abode — tlon't  re- 
pine at  her  habitation — you  see  you'll  not  have  tar 
to  go,  for  the  house  is  directly  ojtposite  my  hotel. 

Si;b.  Repine, — it  makes  my  heart  rejoice — why, 
my  lord,  in  that  very  house  lives  my  sweetheart— and 
1  make  no  doubt  but  she  attends  upon  yours. 

i\Iar.  If  so,  it  is  the  luckiest  accident  in  the  world— . 
she  can  perhaps  obtain  me  an  interview  with  her  mis- 
tress— for  as  yet  I  have  only  biiheld  her  in  the  public 
uaiks — or  from  her  window.  Fly  to  the  woman  you 
mention  instantly,  and  desire  her  to  inform  you  of 
every  particular  concerning  her  lady — for  at  present, 
1  do  not  know  any  thing  about  her. 

Seb.  Why,  now  I  begin  to  Hunk  you  are  really  in 
love — for  that  is  the  first  and  great  fundamental  cause 
of  a  ?rian's  real  love  for  a  woman. 

Alar.   What? 

Seb.  Because  he  does  not  know  any  thincj  about 
her. 

Mar.  Pshaw  I — I  do  knov?,  that  her  name  is  J  ;Iia 
— and  that  she  lives  in  yon  house  With  her  uu;  le, 
General  Don  Guzman — who  serve;!  in  the  last  war. 
In  my  j''outh  while  I  was  on  a  visit  at  my  urlcle^s,  I 
have  seen  the  General  frequently,  lur  he  and  uiy  uncle 
vv^ere  upon  the  warmest  terms  of  friendship  ;  nay,  but 
yesterday  he  called  at  my  hotel  to  inquire  for  me,  bat 
!•  chanced  to  be  from  home ;  and  this  momiag  I  meaa 
to  return  his  visit — but  then  1  have  no  hope  of  be- 
holding his  niece — he  is  caulious  to  whom  ae  i,5tro- 
duces  her;  and  to  visit  him,  will  but  perhaps  render 
m}'  access  to  her  mere  didicult  still. 

Seb.  I  believe  you  are  rit^ht,  Sir;  for  I  have,  now 
I  think  of  it,  a  letter  in  my  pocket  that  will  put  aa 
end  to  all  your  hopes  ot  once. 

Mar.  What  do  you  tell  me  ? — quick,  let  me  see  it 
—from  whom  is  it? 

Stb.  From  my  sweetheart,  Mrs  Flora. 

VOL.    (.  G 
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Mar.  Read  it  this  moment. 

Seb.  [^Reudiiiir.']  "  My  dear  Sabastian/'— ."my  dear, 
dear  Sebastian/' — "  my  dear  life" — 

Blar.  Go  on,  Sir — go  on — read  the  whole  letter. 

Seb.  \^R(:ading'\  "  1  no  longer  live  with  the  old 
countess,  and  the  reason  is,  because  she  is  dead." 

Mar.  S'death,  leave  out  every  thing  but  Julia. 

Seb.  Oh  yes,  very  true — where  is  she  [/ooA/ng  in 
the  Letter  ]  I  believe-  she  is  left  out,  for  I  can't  find  her. 

Mar,  Isnntcldng  the  Letter.']  Give  it  me. 

Seb.  I  beg  as  a  favour,  my  lord,  you  will  not  read 
about  the  tedious  minutes,  and  long  nights. 

Mar.  [Reading.]  "  I  now  live  in  the  General's 
house,  and  attend  upon  his  niece,  the  madam  Julia, 
who  is  going  to  be  married  instantly:" — Contusion — 
*•  her  intended  husband  is  a  rich  merchant,  who  is 
expected  from  India  every  hour — he  is  the  choice  of 
her  uncle;  for  she  has  never  jet  seen  him." — From 
that  circumstance  a  dawn  of  hope  breaks  in  upon  me. 
Fly,  Sebastian,  to  your  acquaintance  immediately — tell 
her  she  must  aid  me  to  break  otf  this  marriage — fly. 

Seb.  There  is  more  in  the  letter. 

Mar.  What,  more  about  Julia?     [Looking  eagerly. 

Seb.   No ;  but  a  great  deal  mure  about  me. 

Mar.  Pshaw  ! — be  gone — which  way  are  you  go- 
ing ?  Yonder  is  the  house  she  lives  at. 

Seb.  Ye%  but  not  the  house  where  she  dare  admit 
her  lover — we  meet  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
where  we  can  make  free. 

mar.  Very  well — and  be  sure  to  tell  this  woman, 
who  writes  to  you  with  such  aftection,  that  if  she  can 
procure  me  thi-hand  of  her  beloved  mistress,  I  will 
immediately  recompense  her  with  Mi«t—- and  a  for- 
tune into  the  bargain. 

Seb.  Dear  my  lord,  a  fortune  ! — How  can  you  men- 
tion any  other  reward,  after  having  mentioned  me, 

[Exit. 

Mar,  1  have  but  very  little  hope  from  this  experi- 
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merit  either — 'Sdeath,  my  fortune  and  my  rank  are 
superior  to  this  detested  merchant's  !    The  General, 
her  uncle,  was  ever  friendly  to  our  family — What  if 
I  avowed  my  love  to  him  ?   By  heaven,  here  he  is ! 
[The  General  enters  from  his  house. 

Gen.  Who  have  we  here  ? 

Mar.  General  Don  Guzman —  {Boxoing. 

Gen.  My  dear  Marquis  is  it  you  ?  Yes,  1  see  it  is 
— and  though  twelve  years  since  I  saw  you,  yet,  if  I 
had  not  heard  of  your  arrival,  I  should  not  have  pas- 
sed you  without  remembering  you  perfectl)^ 

Mar.  You  did  me  the  honour  to  call  on  me  yes- 
terday— and  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  that  I  should 
so  long  neglect 

Gfw.  Oh,  no  ceremony.  Marquis  — I  called  on 
you  when  it  was  convenient — and  do  you  call  on  me 
when  it  suits  you.  Never  stand  upon  any  ceremo- 
ny; I  hate  it.  Your  uncle  and  I  were  friends  for 
thirty  years,  and  never  asked  one  another  "  how  we 
did"  in  our  lives.  I  hate  all  ceremony.  While  you 
stay  in  this  part  of  the  world,  receive  the  same  hearty 
welcome  and  friendship  from  me  your  uncle  ever  did 
— but  on  the  same  score — no  ceremony. 

Mar.  [Aside  "^  By  heaven,  this  warm  reception 
makes  me  hope  for  every  thing. 

Ge7i.  Yuu  seem  thoughtful,  young  gentleman  ! 

Mar.  [Aside."]  My  situation  is  desperate,  atfd  such 
must  be  my  attempt. 

Gen.  Quite  melancholy,  Marquis — your  uncle's 
death,  I  suppose  ? 

Mar.  True,  General,  that  does  weigh  heavy — and 
yet  1  iiave  something  which  weighs  upon  my  heart 
still  more — time  presses  me  to  disclose  wiiat  it  is.  I 
am  in  love — desperately  in  love — madly  in  love— 
and  it  is  with  your  niece  — but  I  hear  you  are  going 
to  marry  her  to  an  Indian  merchant — this  damps  my 
soul,  but,  perhaps,  inflames  my  wishes  still  higher, 
and  impels  me  to  declare,  that  nothing  but  an  invin- 
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cible  bar  shall  prevent  my  casting  myself  at  her  feet, 
anr!  pleading  rny  cause. 

Gen.  Young  gentleman,  I  desired  you  would  use 
no  ceremony — and  1  think  you  have  complied  with 
my  desire  to  its  tall  extent. 

^iar.  Dh\  not  you  bid  me  make  free  ? 

Gc7i.  1  did — and  now  I  shall  take  the  same  liberty 
myself.  Yfiu  arc  the  most  forward,  confident,  pre- 
sumptuous man and  if  my  niece  was  even  disen- 
gaged, you  stioii'd  not  have  her. 

Mar.  Js  tins  my  reward  for  behaving  as  you  re- 
quested I  would  ? — WliVjlhen,  if  she  was  disengaged, 
1  lioulci  have  her — and  so  I  will  now.  Don't  be  of- 
feicii'd — vou  (leMied  1  should  make  free. 

Gen  I'll  sutler  death  if  your  assurance  does  not 
make  nic  iauuh—  and  if  my  word  was  not  given  to 
marry  my  niece  to  anothir,  you  should  have  her — just 
to  shnw  people  I  like  tiny  should  make  free. 

Blur.  Your  word  passed,  (jeneral  ! — what  can  that 
signify  when  your  niece  has  never  seen  her  intended 
husband,  and,  perhaps,  when  she  does  see  him,  may 
have  the  utmost  aversion  to  him  ? 

Gen.  And  pray,  m}'  lord,  arc  v'ou  sure  she  likes 
you  ? 

Mar.  No,  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  not  yet  if  ever 
she  observed  me,  although  I  have  followed  her  inces- 
santly, liut,  dear  General,  bring  me  to  her,  an<l  let 
mv  tons/ue  declare  the  thousand  agitations  which  my 
eyes  have,  I  fear,  but  too  iaintly  explained. 

Gen.  My  lord,  my  promise  is  given  to  Don  Carlos 
— and  rail  I,  under  such  an  engagement,  think  of  in- 
troducing vou  to  her? 

Mar.  t)h.  General  !  consider  the  violence  of  my 
pass:on — consider [hnecl/ng. 

Gen.  Con-ii'ier  you  are  in  the  streets. — [Raising Ji int.] 
— Wy  lord,  a; tend  to  what  1  am  going  to  say. — Had 
you  gamed  my  niece's  atlcctioiis  before  you*made 
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this  application,  I  would  have  listened  to  it;  but  now 
r  solemnly  forbid  you  uiy  house. 

3Iar.  Distraction  ! 

Gen.  Nay,  I  only  forbid  you  till  the  marriage  is 
over — then  you  are  welcome  to  come  as  soon  as  you 

please. Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy — you  have 

no  long  time  to  wait — Don  Carlos  will  be  here  some 
time  to  day,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  to  be  per- 
formed at  midnight,  at  the  hour  of  twelve  exactly— it 
is  an  ancient  custom  in  the  family  to  marry  at  that 
hour. — Farewell ! — and  as  soon  as  that  hour  is  pas- 
sed, you  shall  be  welcome  to  come  to  my  house,  and 
make  as  free  as  you  please.  [Going. 

Mar.  I  will  make  free  before  that  hour  by  some 
stratagem — I  will  win  my  Julia's  heart,  and  steal  her 
frnni  you  in  spite  of  your  security. 

Gen.  And,  by  Heaven,  if  you  do,  you  shall  have 
her — and  with  mj"^  consent. 

JUar.  I  take  you  at  your  word.  [JFamily, 

Gen.  Don't  kneel  down  again. — My  word  is  given, 
and  I  won't  recal  it. — If  you  can  contrive  to  take  my 
niece  from  my  house,  either  by  yourself,  or  any  one 
else,  any  time  before  twelve  o'c'ock  this  night,  (with 
her  own  concurrence,  not  else,)  I  will  say  you  deserve 
her — and,  with  my  hearty  coi>sent,you  shall  have  both 
her  and  her  fortune.— Nor  is  my  word  broken  with 
her  intended  bridegroom,  for  I  will  take  every  pre- 
caution, during  that  interim,  which  bars,  bolts,  locks, 
or  trusty  servants,  can  give. 

Mar.  But  will  you  only  allow  me  till  midnight  ?— 
that  time  is  so  short. 

Gen.  Oh,  you  begin  to  recant,  do  you  ?— Fom  take 
her  away  ! — ha,  ha,  ha, — and  with  her  own  consent 
too? 

3Iar.  Without  it,  I  would  scorn  the  attempt. 

Geti.  And,  at  all  events,  you  had  better  give  it  up, 
for  I  shall  be  upon  my  guard ;  and,  invent  what  stra- 
tagem you  will,  I  believe  1  shall  discover  it,— i'ou  lake 
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her  away! — and  uitliin  a  few  hours — t  makes  me 
laujli. 

M'lr.  Provoking!  [Aside.']  Yes,  love  inspires  me 
— ai.d  half  my  estate  to  half  j'ours,  I  do  take  her 
awav. 

Gen.  Dane — it  is  a  wager — no  being  off. 

Mar.   Being  off!   I  insist  it  is  a  uager. 

Gai  You  are  so  bold,  I  must  go  baok  and  see  if 
my  niece  is  safe  at  home  now  or  not.  [Going. 

Mar.   Farewell,  my  dear  uncle. 

Gen.  Uncle  !  you  imj)crtinent — St^y  till  voa  have 
tak«.!i  my  niece  out  of  my  house. — L'nclc,  indeed  ! 

Mar.  Remember  me  to  my  destined  wife. 

[Exit  General  into  Ids  house. 

Enter  Seuastws. 

Srb.  jNIy  lord,  I  have  ovirhenrd  part  of  your  con- 
versation with  the  (General,  and  surely  you  have  been 
to  blame  t()  let  him  know  your  intentions. 

3Iar.  I  iL-as  to  blame  to  give  him  warning  of  my 
designs;  but  my  passitni  has  rendered  ine  unable  to 
project  with  cunning — but  no  matter — the  diihculty 
of  the  enterprise  will  increase  the  glory  of  the  suc- 
cess:   and  what  says — 

Scb.  i\iy  Flora ! — She  has  promised  you  all  her 
assistance;  but  she  is  afraid  the  other  servants  will 
not  be  in  your  interest;  and  there  are  four  besides 
herselt'. 

Mar.  No  more  than  four  ! — and  what  are  they  ? — 
describe  thein. 

Seh.  One  is  an  old  soldier,  who  has  been  with  the 
General  in  all  his  battles,  and  has  but  one  promising 
quality  lur  us ,  ami  that  is,  he  is  so  lame  that,  iiitlwugh 
his  fiilelity  i-  such  we  shall  not  be  able  to  bribe  him 
to  lei  us  .nto  the  housr,  yet,  it  we  once  gf  t  in,  we  can 
run  out  again  without  his  being  able  to  overtake  us. 

Mar.  (Jood. 

Scb.  And  the  porter  is  a  i7ian  so  deaf,  that  although 
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he  will  not  be  able  to  listen  to  any  of  our  oflers,  we  may 
break  open  the  door,  if  his  back  happen  to  be  to  it, 
without  his  hearing  us.  But  the  man-servant  we  have 
most  to  dread  is  one  Nicolas,  the  General's  valet,  a 
self-suflicient,  presuming,  insignificant  boaster;  and 
for  ever  officiously  concerned  for  the  good  of  his  mas- 
ter. 

3T(ir.  Nicolas  is  his  name  r  You  have  named  them 
all  now  ? 

Seb.  No,  there  is  one  more — the  worst  of  them  all 
—  and  a  female  too — old  Cecily,  the  duenna — She 
(Flora  tells  me)  is  even  more  attached  to  the  General 
than  any  servant  he  has ;  and  she  has  ears,  eyes,  and 
senses  for  all  the  family  that  wants  them. 

3Iur.  She  must  be  the  first  we  win  over  to  our 
cause. 

Srb.  Ah  !  my  lord,  I  am  afraid — By  heaven,  here 
she  conies  ;  just  returned  from  church. 

Mar.  Do  you  begone  then — for  before  a  witness 
it  will  be  impossible  to  offer  her  a  bribe. 

[Exit  Sebastian,  ajid  boivslo  Cecily  as  Repasses;  she 
enters,  and  crosses  to  (he  General's  house. 

Mar.  What  an  ungracious  countenance  ! — but  no 
matter.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  our  greatest  difficuU 
ties. 

{^She  takes  out  a  key,  and  unlocks  the  door. 

Mar.  Donna  Cecily,  Donna  Cecily  ! 

l^In  a  soft  tone  of  voice. 

Cecilj/.  [Turning  round  disdainfullif.']  Signor  ! 

Mar.  I  think  [-with  much  softness,']  you  are  one  of 
the  domestics  belonging  to  the  house  ? 

Cecily.  Domestics! — I  am  the  governante  general, 
and  the  general  governante  of  the  whole  house. 

Mar.  Pardon  me, 

Cecily.  I  thank  you  for  your  compliment,  signor, 
and  am  your  humble  servant. 

[Curtseying  ivith  a  sneer  and  going. 

Mar.  One  word — mv  dear  governante,  one  word 
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— I  have  something  of  the  hi;^hest   importance  to 
communicate  to  you. 

Cecili;  \^Astde'\  A  lover  of  my  young  lady's  I  sup- 
pose :  I  am  glad  of  it,  that  I  mav  have  the  pleasure 
of  repulsing  him.  —What  would  you  have,  signer? 

[  IV Uh  a  voice  the  most  forbidding. 

Mar.  You  are  severe — that  air  you  put  on,  agrees 
but  little  with  those  gentle  and  beguiling  looks  na- 
ture allotted  you. 

Cecily.  Ami  do  you  think  to  cajole  me  by  your  de- 
ceitful rhapsody  uoon  my  beauty  !  [yery  loud.']  I  am 
old  and  ugly — and  what  is  more,  have,  thank  Hea- 
ven, as  bad  a  temper  as  any  woman  in  the  world. 

Mar.  You  wrong  yourself  I  am  sure. 

Ceci/j/.  I  tell  you  I  don't — and  if  you  come  hither 
after  my  young  lad\%  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you,  you  won't  get  her — she  is  disposed  of — her  uncle 
has  so  ordained  it,  and  I  would  not  be  the  cause  of 
her  disobeying  her  uncle  for  the  world — I  am  true 
to  him,  because  he  gives  me  the  power  to  use  every 
body  else  as  ill  as  I  please — and  now  I  wish  you  a 
good  day;  having  the  satisfaction  to  leave  you  in 
utter  despair  [^Going. 

Mar.  Nay,  stay — a  hundred  pistoles  are  in  this 
purse — take  them  and  be  my  friend.  [^Holding  her 
hand.'] 

Cecily.  No,  signor,  my  master's  interest,  and  the 
pleasure  of  refusing  a  favour,  are  both  too  dear  to  me, 
to  accept  your  bribe.  [The  General  comes  to  the  threS' 
hold  of  his  door] 

Gen.  Cecily  with  the  Marquis  ?  astonishing !  let 
me  listen.  [Aside. 

Mar.  Dear,  dear  Cecily !  [Sees  the  General.]  The 
General  listening-^I  must  change  the  battery. 

[Aside. 

Cecily.  Dear  Cecily  ! 

Mar.  Yes  j  for  I  am  charmed  to  find  you  what 
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you  aje.     You  have  won  my  esteem  and  friendship 
for  ever. 

Gen.  Indeed  ! 

3Iar.  You  have  your  lady's  real  happiness  at  lieart, 
I  find. 

Cecil]/.  And  who  could  suppose  I  had  not  ? 

Mai:  Pardon  me — but  I  had  heard  quite  a  differ- 
ent account  of  you  from  what  you  deserve. 

Ctcilj/.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mai:  Nay,  the  General,  I  am  certain,  believes  quite 
differently  of  you,  from  what  you  have  proved  yourself 
to  me. 

Cecily.  If  he  does — poor  deceived  man  ! 

Gen.  Oh,  the  hussy  !  [^Aside. 

Mar.  Take  this  purse — nay,  it  is  your  due  ;  for  I 
had  a  capital  bet  aejain^t  me,  provided  you  had  not 
acted  as  you  have  done, —  \_sli.e  takes  the  purse. 1  on  my 
knees  I  thank  you ;  for  you  have  now  made  me  the 
happif'St  of  men — all  my  wishes  must  su(  ceeit — Oh, 
Ceneral,  where  are  you  now,  with  your  boasted  con- 
fidence ? 

Gen.  [Comini^  betiveen  them.'\  I  am  here,  and  you 
iiave  lost  your  bet  still. 

Mar.  Confusion  !  lie  has  overheard  all  our  dis- 
course. \_A(f'ecling  confusion. 

Gen.  \_In  extreme  anger.']  Yes;  1  Aftte  overheard  it. 

Cecily.  So  much  the  better. 

Mar.  General,  forgive  us  both — we  did  not  sup- 
pose you  had  been  so  near — curb  your  resentment — 
the  g(jvernante  has  the  highest  regard  for  you  and 
your  family--  and  I  protest  her  fidelity  is  proof  against 
all  my  persuasion. 

Gen.  Don't  talk  to  me,  sir,  I  won't  believe  it — 
don't  attempt  to  deceive  me  ! 

Cecily.  What  do  you  mean  ?  [^Surprised. 

Gen.  [To  Cecily.]  Go  you  about  your  business  im- 
mediately— you  never  set  your  foot  into  m\'  ho.use 
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again — in  pretty  hamls,  truly,  I  had  confided  my 
niece  !  a  pietty  dueima  I  had  chosen  ! 

Cecily.  (General,  vvtiat  do  von  nnan  ! 

Gen.  Never  I't  me  see  your  face  again — take  care 
of  that — take  care  I  (Iv)n't  even  find  you  lurking  about 
any  of  niy  premises  with  a  love  letter  under  your 
apron ;  for  if  1  do  — 

Cecily.  And  you  are  really  displeased  with  me  ? 

Gen.  I  am  indeed — but  never  vou  mind — his  lord- 
ship thinks  himself  hiyhly  oblijied  to  you. 

Mar.  No,  indeed,  1  don't.  General — no,  indeed,  I 
don't. 

Cecily.  And  do  yo\x  turn  me  away  ? — turn  me  out 
of  your  house? —  [H-tf  crying. 

Gen.  Yes;  but  never  you  mind — his  lordslup  will 
take  you  into  his,  1  dare  s  ly. 

3Iar.   No,  I  won't,  General, — no,  indeed,  I  won't. 

Cecily.  Hear  me,  General. 

Ge}i.  Not  a  word — no  reply — be  gone  this  instant 
—and  to-morrow  I'll  send  the  wages  after  you,  you 
have  so  little  merited. 

Cecily.  Genernl,  General,  you  use  me  ill. 

Mar.   You  do  indeed. 

Cecily.  You  are  in  an  error. 

Mar.  You  are  indeed.  General— -I  protest  and  swear 
you  are. 

Gen.  I  am  glad  of  it — 'tis  something  new — and  I'll 
keep  in  it.  VVhy  don't  you  go  ab  nit  your  business? 
[^Goeng  to  her.  ]  At  your  age  ! — an't  you  ashamed  ? — 
you  ought  to  blush  ;  but  for  mv  part  I  always  thought 
it  of  vwu — 1  have  suspected  vou  tnese  twenty  years. 

Cecily.  Have  you  ?  then  you  shall  find  1  will  not 
be  suspected  in  vain — vou  shall  Hnd  what  I  can  do— ^ 
for  when  I  go,  your  good  genius  torsakes  you. 

Gen.  Why,  you  are  hated  and  detested  by  every 
body — 1  was  the  only  person  on  earth  that  ever  could 
endure  you  -and  now  you  are  found  out  by  »"' — you 
have  not  a  fneud  in  the  world.  [Going. 
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Cecily.  [Folloiving  ///?«.]  You  have  lost  your  senses. 

Gen.  You  have  lost  your  place. 

\^Exit  into  his  house. 

Mar.  Rash  and  unthinking  man  ! 

Cecily.  Young  gentleman,  he  has  [jrovoked  me  so 
far,  I'll  serve  you  against  my  inclination  I  hate  you 
— but  I  think  1  hate  him  something  more — therefore 
command  me,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  obtain  you 
his  niece — do  you  want  a  disguise,  under  which  to 
enter  the  house  ?  1  will  procure  you  one ;  and  in- 
struct you  in  every  turn  and  winding  ot"  the  apart- 
ments. My  dear  sir,  1  will  do  you  all  the  good  I  can, 
out  of  spite.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Saloon  at  the  General's. 

Enter  General,    Nicolas,    Ambrose,   Mathias,  and 
Flora,  following. 

Gen,  And  I  lose  both  ray  wager  and  my  niece,  if 
he  finds  means  to  take  her  out  of  my  house  before 
midnight. 

JSic.  Take  her  out  of  this  house  while  I  have  the 
honour  of  serving  you  ? — the  Marquis  knows  little  of 
the  faith  and  diligence  of  your  servant  Nicolas,  or 
he  would  soon  drop  the  attempt. 

Ainh.  And  knows  little  of  your  soldier,  Ambrose, 
who  (walking  up  to  the  General  very  lame)  on  the  first 
alarm,  would  J?j/  to  give  him  battle 

Mat.  What  ? — what  is  all  \\\\s^-( trying  to  hear)  it 
is  a  sad  thing  to  be  deaf. 

Flora.  And  this  said  Marquis  must  know  very  little 
of  your  trusty  servant  Flora. 

Gen.  No  more  professions— I  believe  you  all  firm- 
ly attached  to  ray  interest— smd  if  I  should  win  mv 
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wager,  I  promise  each  of  you  a  purse  of  ten  pistoles, 
Amb.  Oil,  the  wager  is  already  won. 
Nic.  Yes,  sir  ;  aiui   you  inav  as  wt- 11  pay  us  now. 

[Holding  oiit  his  hand. 

The  Marquis  enteis  disguised  in   a   ridini;  cloak  and 
ivig. 

Mar.  They  are  all  assembled,  and  con  spiring  against 
me — softlv — in  here — iu  here.         [Goes  into  a  closet. 

3Iut.  [After  pullin'^  one  Servant,  then  another.']  Nay, 
l)ut  tell  nie — what  is  it  r — I  am  sure  there  is  some- 
thing going  forward. 

Gen.  Wliy  don't  some  of  you  tell  that  poor  fellow 
Mathias  ;  he  is  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  what  we 
have  been  saying. 

Amb.  I'll  tell  him  in  the  hill,  over  a  bottle. 

Gen.  But,  egad,  while  we  are  consulting  here,  the 
door  is  open,  and  any  body  may  rush  into  the  hou^e. 

iV^'c'.  How  came  1  not  to  think  of  that  ? — I  am  not 
surprised  any  one  else  did  not  think  of  it — but  that  I 
should  not ! 

Gen.  Send  Mathias  to  guard  the  door  imniediate- 
U".  [Nicolas  makes  signs  to  Mathias. 

3Iat.  What  ?  what  do  you  say  ? — Yi>u  need  not 
speak  so  loud ;  only  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  [Ni- 
colas 7nakes  signs.'] 

Mat.  What,  the  door? — yes,  yes,  I  will,  1  will — 
[going,  returns]  what  is  that,  what  all  this  great  con- 
sultation has  been  about .'' — ay,  I  thought  what  it  was. 

[Exit  sloiL-ly. 

Gen.  He's  a  good  servant,  notwithstanding  he  ne- 
ver hears  a  word  that  is  said  to  him.  Ambrose,  both 
you  and  he  must  keep  guard  below — you  have  quick 
ears,  and  he  has  (juick  legs — you  must  hear  for  him, 
and  he  must  ruu  for  you — keep  both  of  you  at  the 
great  door,  and  do  not  suffer  a  creature  to  enter,  un- 
less they  first  give  you  this  seutencc,  "  Love  and  lio 

II 
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liwir,"  which  shall  be  the  watchword,  for  all  who  htive 
tl.L'  liberty  to  enter. 

Amb.  I  obey,  sir.  [Exit  lame. 

Gen.  And  nou  Nicolas,  while  I  step  to  iny  niece  to 
'■-.form  her  of  what  has  happened  ;  do  yaw  run  to  the 
i.ort  to  meet  her  betrothed  husband — ti;ir  1  hear  his 
\fssel  is  just  arrived — I  durst  not  leave  my  house; 
and  as  he  and  1  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  each 
( ther,  (except  by  good  re))ort,)  he  knows  nothing  ol" 
i))y  dislike  to  cereuiouy,  and  may  take  my  neylect  to 
meet  him  as  an  afliont;  therefore,  begone  immedi- 
ately with  my-  respects,  and  I  wait  impatiently  for  the 
pltaaure  of  seeing  him  :  and  in  y'our  way',  step  to  my 
uiece's  mantuamaker,  and  desire  her  to  come  and  take 
measure  of  her  for  her  wedding  clothes — a  little  finery 
may  take  up  the  poor  girl's  attention,  and  prevent 
her  reflecting  too  much  upon  the  state  she  is  about  to 
enter,  with  a  man  she  nt-ver  saw.  \_Exit. 

Nic.  Of  all  the  servants  my  master  has,  I  am  the 
only  one  he  trusts  with  the  oflice  of  receiving  his  vi- 
sitors. 

Flora.  And  of  all  his  servants,  you  are  the  only  one 
he  sends  «ith  a  servile  messaije^to  a  mantuamaker. 

Nic.  Oh  !  great  men  will  sometimes  do  little  of- 
fices,— witness  my  making  love  to  you. 

Flora.  And  gitat  wtmien  will  not  always  accept 
little  offices — witness  my  refusing  your  love. 

Enter  the  General  and  .Julia. 

Gen.  But  my  dear  niece — What,  not  gone  yet,  Ni- 
colas ? 

Nic.  Sir,  I  fly. 

Gen.  But,  remember  to  give  the  watchword  to  the 
mantuamaker,  or  they  won't  let  her  in. 

Nic  The  watchword  ! — I  will,  I  will — but  what 
is  it — 1  have  forgot  it — Flora,  what  is  it  ? 

[Aside  to  Iter, 

Flora.  I  have  a  great  mind  net  to  tell  you. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Nic.  Yes,  pray  do. 

Flora.  'Tis  "  Love  and  honour."    [Ptishing  him  off". 

The  General  and  Jllia  cotne  forivanl. 

Gen.  But  what  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  lias  the 
assurance  to  pursue  you,  without  first  gaining  your 
consent  ? 

Julia.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  injuries  a  woman 
does  not  always  resent. 

Gen.  But  when  I  refused  hin*  your  hand,  he  vow- 
ed he  would  take  you  ott'  by  force. 

Julia.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  uncle — force  is  seldom 
used,  but  to  her  that  is  willing. 

Gen.  But  I  flatter  myself  you  would  not  be  wil- 
ling. 

J  ulia.  Don't  flatter  yourself — you  know  you  always 
^cautioned  me  against  yielding  to  ideas  that  flattered 
rae. 

Gen.  And  is  it  possible  you  would  consent  to  go  olF 
with  him  ? 

Julia.  I  think, — it  it  possible. 

Gen.  You  are  certainly  talking  thus  in  jest. 

Julia.  No,  upon  my  word  I  speak  seriously— a 
lover  to  undertake  what  the  Marquis  has  done,  must 
love  very  sincerely  indeed — we  are  always  proud  of 
having  inspired  an  ardent  passion — too  often  we  can- 
not but  partake  of  it — and  the  heart  once  gone,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  will  not  follow. 

Gen.  But  he  is  the  most  presuming  young  villain. 

Julia.  Is  he  young  too  ?  Oh,  dear  uncle  ! — 

Gen.  And  you  mean  to  encourage  him  ? 

Julia.  You  know  young  people  should  be  encou- 
raged— and  Don  Carlos  can  much  better  bear  a  re- 
jection ;  for  he  is  old,  and  has  been  used,  I  dare  say, 
to  the  sorrows  and  disappointments  of  this  wicked 
world. 

Gen.  Very  well,— go   on;  but  if  the   gentleman 
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should  dare  to  come  within  these  walls,  I'll  do  for  him. 
Julia.  No,  uncle,  let  me  do  for  him. 

The  Marquis  enters  from  the  closet. 

Mar.  Now  fortune  be  my  friend.  [Aside, 

"  Love  and  honour," 

l^Coining  as  from  the  outward  door. 

Gen.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  you,  that  you  should  know 
these  words  ? 

Mar.  I  am  journeyman  to  the  mantuamaker  for 
whom  you  sent,  and  am  come  to  measure  this  lady 
for  the  wedding  suit. 

Gen.  This  strange-looking  man  gives  me  some  sus- 
picion— no  matter.  \^Aside.']  That's  right,  young  man 
—take  the  measure  instantly — for  it  will  be  wanted 
early  in  the  morning — you  must  make  great  haste  to 
have  it  done. 

Julia.  No,  f  (iy  don't,  sir. 

Mar.  Why  not,  madam,  if  your  marriage  should 
even  be  deferred,  you  may  still  wear  your  clothes—- 
and  I  am  sure  I  shall  think  it  such  extreme  pleasure 
to  work  for  you,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  happiness  to  pass 
the  whole  night  in  your  service. 

Julia.  You  are  very  good,  sir;  but  I  would  not 
give  you  so  much  trouble. 

Mar.  Dear  madam,  it  would  be  no  trouble  at  all. 
[Going  to  her.'\  what  a  shape  is  here  ! 

Gen.  What  are  you  about,  sir  ? 

Mar.  In  what  manner,  madam,  would  you  choose 
your  dress  to  be  made  ?  a  la  Twk,  or  in  the  new  style 
a  I'Anglaise  ?  [Looking  at  her  with  a  sentiment  of  earnest- 
ness ivhich  fixes  her  attention'] 

Gen.  Come,  sir,  make  haste  !  [Impatientli/. 

Mar.  Please,  madam,  to  turn  alitttle  more  towards 
me— that's  right,  very  well — now,  hold  up  this  hand, 
now  drop  this,  now  take  this— 

[Offers  her  a  Letter. 

Gen,  The  Marquis  as  I  live — hold,  hold,  my  lord. 
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Julia.  The  Marcjuis  ?  [Aside.']  \vhat  a  delightful 
man  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  charming  Julia,  it  is  the  Marquis, — he 
who  adores  you. 

Gen.  Go  out  of  my  house,  go  out  of  my  house: 
[He  leads  him  to  the  door,  the  Marquis  then  breaks  from, 
him,  runs  and  kisses  Julia's  hand  violently,  and  t'lvn  etit, 
led  off  by  the  General,  ivho  iti  calliwj^  all  the  time.']  '.et 
her  alone — go  about  your  business — [tifier  pushing  tlie 
Marquis  off]  wiio's  below  there  r  who's  below  ? — 
what,  if  I  have  him  secured,  and  confine  him  here  till 
mi  Inight  is  over  !  a  good  thought.  Anibro>e  !  Am- 
brose !  [Catling  at  the  door,  turns  and  sees  J  t  li a  readiwf 
the  letter.]  Give  me  that  letter — [calls  again']  Ambros^', 
shut  the  door;  don't  let  that  man  go  out — Give  m« 
tliat  letter. 

Eiiter  Mathias,  sloivfy 

3Tat.  Ambrose  says  you  are  calling — what  would 
you  please  to  have  ? 

Gea.  Oh,  they  have  let  him  out !  what  did  j^ou 
come  for?  I  never  wanted  to  give  a  direction  in  a 
hurry,  but  this  fellow  was  sure  to  come  to  receive  it. 

Mat.  -Ambrose  said,  you  were  calling. 

Gen.  Get  a\vay>  you  deaf — get  away;  don't  yoa 
see  I  am  angry  ?  [Baivling  to  hint. 

Mat.  Hungry  ? — O,  very  well ;  I  hear  plain  enuUi;h. 

Gen.  Get  away,  you  stupid —  [drives  him  off']  it  is 
that  scoundrel  Nicolas  who  has  sunt  the  Marquis  in 
this  disguise ;  it  was  he  who  gave  him  the  watch- 
word, 1  dare  say ;  but  I'll  make  him  remember  it. 

Etiter  Nicolas. 

Nic.  Don  Carlos  will  be  here  instantly ;  I've  run 
till  I'm  out  of  breath. 

Gen.  Take  that,  sir.  [Strikes  hitn. 

A7f-.  What,  lor  my  good  news  ? 
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Gen.  No,  sir ;  but  for  giving  our  watchword  to  the 
Marquis. 

Nic  It  was  he  then  that  passed  me  as  I  came  in  ? 
I  thought  it  was;  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  did  not. 

Gen.  Oh,  you  knew  it  was  he,  did  you  ? 

Nic.  Yes ;  I  knew  it  must  be  a  great  man,  for  he 
gave  me  such  a  slap  in  the  face  as  he  came  by — Oh, 
sir,  indeed  you  must  have  felt  it,  to  have  known  how  it 
made  me  jump  :  one  mauls  me  in  the  house,  and 
another  mauls  me  in  the  streets,  and  all  for  nothing ! 

Gen.  How  dare  you  say  so  ?  can  you  deny  that 
you  sent  the  Marquis  into  my  house,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  one  of  the  mantuamaker's  journeymen  ? 

Nic.  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not ;  besides  my  lady's  man- 
tuaniaker  has  only  women  to  work  for  her;  all  her  jour- 
neymen are  gone  to  England,  j  dare  say,  sir,  before 
vve  were  on  our  guard,  the  Marquis  slipped  into  the 
house,  and  overheard  the  watchword. 

Gen.  Perhaps  he  did ;  but  no  matter — he  is  turn- 
ed out  of  doors.  And  3'ou,  [To  Julia]  you  good-for- 
nothing,  I  have  a  great  mind — 

Julia.  Aye  do,  uncle,  turn  me  out  of  doors  too. 

Gen.  As  soon  as  you  are  married  to  Don  Carlos,  I 
will—  but  now,  my  good  Nicolas — never  mind  that 
blow  I  gave  you,  for  I  assure  you  I  have  certainly 
forgot  it.  Let  us  not  be  outwitted  again — attend  no 
more  to  watchwords,"  but  deny  admittance  to  every 
creature  except  Don  Carlos — you  say  he  will  be  here 
instantly  ? 

Nic.  Yes,  sir,  he  only  waits  at  the  inn  till  he  has 
taken  two  large  chests  from  on  board  his  vessel,  full 
of  precious  things  for  my  young  lady,  which  are  so 
valuable,  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  a  moment  out 
of  his  sight ;  I  heard  him  order  four  porters  to  be 
ready  to  bring  them,  and  his  servants  hinted  to  me 
they  v^ere  presents  for  my  lady. 

Gen.  [To  her."]  Do  you  hear,  you  ungrateful  ?  [To 
Nicolas]  you  have  seea  Don  Carlos;  nobody  in  this 
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house  except  yourself  has  ever  seen  hira;  therefore, 
do  you  wait  at  the  door  till  he  comes,  that  no  one  else 
may  be  mistaken  for  him. 

[Exit  Nicolas. 

Julia.  And  must  I  be  the  wife  of  Don  Caiiosr  Oh, 
heaven  prosper  the  INIanjnis's  attempts  ! 

Gen.  I  am  afraid  your  prayers  are  vain — however, 
let  him  try  all  his  arts;  and  you  may  try  all  yours; 
and  I  will  try  all  mine ;  and  the  first  shall  b^  to  lock 
you  into  your  chamber  till  Don  Carlos  arrive. — I'lease 
to  walk  this  way;  no  reluctance. 

[  Thiy  exeimt. 

Flora.  O,  Sebastian !  Sebastian !  I  am  afraid  my 
mistress  is  torn  from  your  master  for  ever— ^and  I  de- 
prived of  3'ou,  for  these  three  years  to  come  at  least. 

Enter  Nicolas,  and  Sebastian  disguised  as  Don  Car- 

LOS. 

Nic.  Don  Carlos.  [Exit  Nicolas. 

Enter  General. 

Gen.  My  dear  Don  Carlos,  welcome  to  Spain. 

Enter  four  Porters  with  txvo  chests ;  they  place  one  in 
the  ?niddle,  the  other  on  one  side  the  Stage, 

Seb.  General,  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you,  [to  the 
Porters']  Why  did  you  bring  the  chests  into  these 
apartments  ? — Pardon  me.  General ;  1  meant  they 
should  have  been  left  in  the  hall;  but,  as  they  r/zr 
here,  permit  them  to  remain —  [Exeunt  Porters]  for 
they  contain  a  few  trifles  from  India,  which  1  mean 
to  present  to  my  destined  bride. 

Gen.  Don  Carlos,  why  sucii  attention  ? 

Flora.  Shall  I  call  my  young  lady,  pray,  sir?-— 
Dear,  how  I  long  to  have  a  peep  ! 

[Looking  at  the  chests, 

Seb.  [/iside  to  her.]   Hush — don't  you  know  me  ? 

Flora.  Sebastian,  as  I  live  !  [Aside. 
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Scb  Did  you  express  your  curiosity  to  see  these 
tritles  ?  if  ^  ou  did,  here's  the  key,  madam. 

[Gives  t/ie  key. 

Gen.  She  express  her  curiosity  iudeed  !  1  should 
not  have  thought  of  satisfying  her  curiosity  !  Don 
Carl'.s,  walk  this  way,  and  satisfy  yours,  in  beholding 
your  *uture  wife.  [ExeuyU  Gen.  and  Scb. 

Flora.  Who  would  have  supposed  Don  Cnrlos  should 
be  ychastiaii,  and  1  not  know  him  till  he  was  obli- 
ged to  teil  fne  so  himself! — But  by  what  means  could 
be  contrive  to  be  introduced  under  that  shape — O, 
he  has  bribed  Nicolas  I  dare  say. 

3Iar  [From  the  chest  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage]  Fi'tra,  Flora. 

Flora.  Did  any  body  call  me  ? 

Mai\  I — the  Marquis — 1  am  stifled,  suffocating  ! — 

Flora.  In  this  box  as  I  live  !  Oh,  excellent ! — I 
shah  die  with  laughing. 

Mar.  Open  the  hd. 

Flora.  I  can't  for  laughing. — Hush,  hush  !  don't  be 
in  such  a  hurry — don't  be  in  such  a  passion — don't 
sjjeak  a  word. — Let  me  see  if  any  body  is  coming — 
Ko,  all  is  safe.  [Opens  the  lid.'\  Come  out — no — lie 
still,  and  let  me  look  at  you  a  moment. — Well,  you 
are  the  prettiest  Jack  in  a  box  I  ever  saw  ! 

Mar.  Help  me  out. — [She  helps  him.']  Oh,  that's 
right — I  breathe  once  more — Hide  me  somewhere 
instantly,  for  i  should  die  if  I  was  kept  in  that  chest 
another  moment. 

Flora  Where  can  I  hide  you  ? — we  have  no  place 
where  you  will  be  safe,  we  are  so  watched — but  Ni- 
colas is  in  the  plot  I  suppose  ? 

Mar.  No,  no,  he  is  not — it  is  the  old  duenna  whom 
your  niaster  turned  away  this  morning. — She  went  to 
Don  Carlos,  on  board  his  vessel,  the  moment  she  heard 
he  was  arrived;  and  telling  him  the  General  was  in 
the  country,  keeps  him  with  the  ship  till  to-morrow 
morning ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she  had  my  servant 
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disguised,  and  imposed  him  upon  Nicolas  (who  came 
to  the  iua  to  inquire  tor  Don  Carlos)  for  Don  Carlos 
himself.     Nicolas  in  the  plot ! — no,  no. 

Flora.  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it;  for,  with  all  his 
boasting,  he  is  the  most  unlucky  varlet— 

Mar.  I  flatter  myself  Julia  is  not  averse  to  my 
wishes. 

Flora.  No,  that  she  is  not ;  but  will  run  away  with 
you  the  first  favourable  moment. — Hark  ?  I  hear  some- 
body coming  in  haste  up  stairs — Get  into  the  chest 
again. 

Mar.  Damn  me  if  I  do. 

Flora.  Hide  in  the  closet  then. 

Mar.  What,  where  I  was  before  ? 

Flora.  You  must,  and  don't  breathe  I  charge  you. 

l^Exit  Mar.  in  closet. 

Eiiter  Nicolas, 

Nic.  Flora,  Flora — what  do  you  think ! — Hush- 
such  a  thing  ! 

Flora.  What  ? — W^hat  surprising  thing  now  ? 

Nic.  Speak  low. — [ He  points  to  the  chest  from  ivhence 
the  Marquis  came  with  great  si<j;nijkance.'\ — fie  is  there. 

Fiora.  Who  ?  What  is  there  ? 

Nic.  Hush — \^In  a  half  whisper.']  The  Marquis.  One 
of  the  porters  has  just  told  me  of  it.  His  servant  (a 
Mr  Sebastian)  is  now  playing  the  part  of  my  master's 
intended  nephew;  and  the  Mar?juis  himself  is  shut  up 
in  that  box. — Ha,  ha — [laughs'] — and  I  am  going  to 
have  it  taken  back  again  to  his  hotel  by  T\Iathias, 
whom  I  have  ordered  to  come  up  and  take  it  away; 
and  then,  as  soon  as  he  returns,  he,  and  1,  and  Am- 
brose mean  altogether  to  seize  this  grand  impostor, 
Mr  Sebastian,  who  is  now  with  my  master,  and  give 
him  a  little  return  for  what  I  received  on  the  I\Iar- 
(juis's  account  this  morning. 

Flora.  A  fine  story  you  have  been  telling,  truly; 
and  1  have  had  patience  to  hear  it  all ! — Why  that 
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?h('st  was  full  of  Indian  silks  and  muslins  for  my 
v(iuiig  lady;  I  opened  it,  and  took  tlitm  out  before 
iny  master ;  and  have  hung  them  up  in  my  lady's 
wardrobe. 

]\'ic.  Impossible  ;  it  can't  be  ! 

Flora.  Why,  see;  the  box  is  empty.     [Opening  it. 

Nic.  Flora,  Flora,  you  are  in  the  plot. 

Flora.  Simpleton  ! — How  do  you  suppose  any  man 
could  lie  in  this  box  ? 

Isic.  It  woidd  hold  two  men. 

Flora.  No,  nor  half  a  one. 

A7c.  H,w  mistaken  you  are.  [Gets  into  the  chest.] 
There; — pray,  an't  I  in  now,  and  at  my  ease  ? 

Flora.  No, — at  your  ease  ?  no,  nor  entirely  in. — 
Your  liead  is  out. 

J\  ic.  There  ;  there  then ; — see,  there. — My  head  is 
in  new,  I  bfpe  ? 

Flora.  Yes,  now  'tis  in.  I  find  I  was  mistaken. — 
You  are  in  now,  sure  enough.  [She  shuts  the  lid,  and 
loch  the  chest.']     I  Imd  I  was  mistaken. 

jSic.  But  don't  shut  the  lid. — Flora,  Flora,  open  the 
}id. 

Enter  Math i as. 

ilTat.  I  am  come  to  take  the  chest  to  the  Marquis's 
hotel. 

Flora.  Here  it  is;  make  haste. 

[Making  signs  to  him. 

Nic.  Matbias,  Mathias  !         [Calling  from  the  chest. 

Mat.  [Pointing  to  the  chest.]  Sad  doings  here,  Mrs 
riora;  shameful  doings. 

Nic.  Mathias !  [Calling. 

Flora.  [Stooping  to  the  chest.]  You  know  you  may 
as  well  hold  your  tongue,  for  he  can't  hear  you. 

Nic.  General,  General !  Ambrose  !  [Calling. 

[She  makes  signs  to  Mathias. 

Mat.  You  need  not  ted  me.  I  know  who  I  have 
got  here; — Nicolas   told  me;  —  [F>ro^ing  the  box.] 
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and  I'll  give  him  a  hearty  tumble  or  two  as  I  go 
along. 

Flora.  [Very  loud.']  Pray  do. 

Mat    Ha? 

Nic.  Flora  !  General !  [Calling. 

Flora.  I  say,  pray  do. 

Mat.  And  perhaps  I  may  tuiiible  him  down  stairs. 

Flora.  Do,  you  are  very  welcome. — I  will  help  you 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  [Site  pushes  it  while  he  draws 
it  off;  she  then  runs  to  the  closet  ] — My  lord,  you  find 
all  is  discovered;  the  door  is  now  open,  tly  away  im- 
mediately. 

Mar.  Why  go,  till  I  have  gained  my  point? 

Flora.  You  must;  I  have  a  project  ia  my  head  not 
half  so  hazardous  as  your  staying. — Fly  to  your  hotel, 
and  keep  Nicolas  from  returning;  that  is  mure  es- 
sential than  any  thing  at  present;  for  he  pries  so  into 
all  that  is  going  on,  we  can  do  nothing  while  he  is 
one  of  our  guards.     Away,  away  ! 

Mar.  I  obey ;  but  remember  how  nmch  I  rely  up- 
on your  zeal.  [Exit, 

Flora.  I  will  be  the  first  to  discover  to  the  General, 
what,  in  a  i'ew  minutes,  somebody  else  will  tell  him, 
if  I  don't.  By  this,  I  gain  his  entire  confidence,  and 
then— — 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  Flora,  your  master  has  not  the  smallest  suspi- 
cion of  me.     What  have  you  done  with  my  lord  ? 

Flora.  Away,  away  !  he  is  gone,  and  you  must  fol- 
low him.     All  is  discovered. 

Seh.  Mow  ? 

Flora.  Ask  no  questions,  but  away  while  you  can ; 
while  the  door  is  without  a  guard  ;  or  you'll  be  vmr- 
dercd  if  you  are  cauglit. 

Seb.  But  I  have  Tort  my  hat ;  let  me  run  for  that. 
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{^Going  back  in  great  haste,  he  runs  full  upon  the  General, 
"iiho  enters-l  No,  I'll  run  away  without  it. 

[^Exit  running. 

Gen.  What  is  the  matter  with  Don  Carlos?  Where 
is  he  going  in  such  a  hurry  ?  [Turning  to  Flora,  sees 
her  in  a  fainting  ft  in  an  arm  chair, "^  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you.  Flora  ? 

Flora.  O  General,  General,  General,  General ! 

Gen.  One  runs  away  from  me ;  another  can  pro- 
nounce nothing  but  my  name.    What  can  this  mean  r 

Flora.  The  supposed  Don  Carlos  is  an  impostor ! 

Gen.  An  impostor ! 

Flora.  Valet  to  the  Marquis,  and  Nicolas  has  been 
bribed  to  introduce  him.  Nicolas  is  wholly  gone  over 
to  them. 

Gen.  But  how  did  you  know  all  this  ? 

Flora.  The  Marquis  was  hid  in  one  of  the  chests, 
I  wanted  to  have  a  peep  at  the  fine  things,  and  saw 
him.  Oh,  [Trembling.'\  I  shall  never  recover  my 
fright! 

Gen.  One  of  the  chests  is  gone. 

Flora.  Yes.  As  soon  as  Nicolas  found  I  knew  all, 
he  called  up  Mathias,  and  made  him  take  away  the 
chest,  in  spite  of  my  tears  and  cries ; — for  poor  Ma- 
thias, you  know,  could  not  hear  me; — and  then  I 
fainted,  and  could  not  come  to  you. 

Gen.  Faithful  creature  ! — Oh  that  villain,  Nicolas  ! 
why  he  is  worse  than  old  Cecily.— Poor  Flora  !  poor 
thing ! — take  this  purse  as  a  reward  for  thy  fidelity. 

Flora.  Oh,  sir,  I  don't  deserve  it ;  indeed,  I  don't, 
sir. 

Gen.  Take  it,  take  it,  I  say ;  you  shall  have  it.  I 
punished  old  Cecily,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  I  ought 
to  reward  you. 

Flora.  Since  you  desire  it,  sir; — but,  indeed,  you 
are  too  good  to  me. 

G'en.  Say  no  more,  but  step  to  my  niece,  while  I 
Kun  and  see  that  the  door  is  safe ;  for,  while  so  manv 
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of  my  house  has'c*  turned  against  me,  I  hrvve  every 
thing  to  fear.  But  you — you  are-  a  miracle  of  faith; 
and  lienceforlh  all  iny  confidence  shall  bo  [placed  iu 
you  alone. 

Flora.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  I  must  own  few  servants 
could  have  done  as  I  have  done; — and  yet  you  think 
too  well  of  me,  [Exenni  separately. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Moon-ligk.  A  Garden  ;  tioo  tents,  or  pa- 
vilions, on  each  side  the  Stance ;  a  ival/  (U  the  bottom 
of  the  Stage,  and  a  hed^e  at  a  little  distance  from  it. 
Sebastian  discovered  descending  from  the  ivall  by  the 
nrbour-ivork  fastened  to  it. 

Sebastian,  jumping  down. 

Here  I  am  safe. — [Calls  in  a  tvhifiper.'^  Flora,  Flo- 
ra ! — this  is  the  very  minute  she  appointed  in  her  arte. 
How  can  she  be  so  slow,  when  we  have  such  ittle 
time  left! — the  clocks  have  novv  all  struck  eleven.  iJnd 
in  one  hour  more,  it  will  be  midnight,  and  our  doom 
fixed.  Oh,  midnight,  midnight !  twelve  o'clock,  twelve 
o'clock  !  what  a  great  deal  we  have  to  do  before 
twelve  o'clock  !  During  this  season  of  the  year,  she 
and  her  young  lady  sleep  in  this  pavilion,  [Croes  to  the 
right.l — and  the  old  General  and  Ambrose  sleep  in 
this,  [Goes  to  the  left.]  In  a  country  town  such  as  this, 
every  body  has  been  in  bed  an  hour  ago ;  therefore, 
unless  the  family  sit  up  to  watch. — No,  here  she 
comes — 'Sdeath  !  and  the  old  General  with  her.  What 
shall  I  do  i*  ['^'lying  to  ascend  the  xuall,  falls ;  then  hides 
behind  the  hed^c]  here,  here  here. 
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Enter  the  General,  Ambrose  with  Julia's  clothes,  and 
Flora, /row  the  Pavilion. 

Flora.  Dear  sir,  it  is  only  eleven  o'clock ;  I  beg 
you  will  sit  up  till  twelve. 

Gen.  No,  no,  I'll  sit  up  no  longer ;  my  fears  are  as 
much  quieted  tor  this  night,  as  if  the  clock  had  alrea- 
dy struck  twelve. 

Flora.  Ay,  sir,  but  there  is  no  being  sure. 

Gen.  While  there  was  cause  for  apprehension,  I 
was  as  cautious  as  any  body ;  but  now  my  niece  is 
safe  in  bed,  and  1  have  had  the  precaution  to  bring 
away  her  clothes,  even  if  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  away,  she  could  not  s^o  without  them ;  besides, 
lier  windows  are  grated,  her  door  locked,  and  I  have 
the  key  in  my  pocket. 

Flora.  But,  sir,  she  may  still 

Gen.  Why,  yes,  she  may  still  go  out  at  the  chim- 
ney ;  for  that  I  have  not  guarded  against, — but  if  she 
does.  Flora,  I'll  forgive  her. — No,  no,  I'll  go  to  bed ; 
the  Marquis  shall  not  have  to  boast  that  he  kept  me 
up  an  hour  after  my  usual  time; — to-morrow  it  will 
add  to  my  triumph  to  tell  him  I  went  to  bed  at  my 
usual  hour. 

Flora.  Well  then,  sir,  if  you  won't  sit  up,  I  will ; — 
I  will  sit  till  twelve  strikes;  and  amuse  myself  by 
playing  on  my  lady's  guitar ;  and  if  you  should  chance 
not  to  sleep,  you  will  find,  by  my  music,  I  cannot  sleep 
either,  while  any  danger  threatens  you. 

Gai.  Good  girl,  good  girl. 

Flora.  Here,  sir,  is  the  key  of  this  pavilion;  lock 
me  up,  I  beseech  you,  too,  lest  any  fatal  thing  should 
happen,  notwithstanding  your  precaution,  and  I  be 
suspected. 

Gen.  Impossible  I  should  suspect  youj   no,  no, 
no,  no. 

VOL.  I.  1 
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Flora.  Pray,  sir,  take  the  key :  Indeed  you  had 
better  lock  me  up;  you  had  indeed,  sir. 

[Forc7'/?g-  the  kty  upon  him. 
Amb.  Lock  her  up,  lock  her  uj^,  sir;  1  don't  think 
it  would  be  at  all  amiss. 

Gen.   Well  then.  Flora,  since  you  desire  it. 

[  Takes  the  key. 
Flora.  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you;  good  night,  sir; 
\Curtseylnif.'\  now  my  conscience  is  safe. 

\^Exit  into  the  Pavilion ;  the  General  locks  the  door. 

Gen.  Coine,  Ambrose ;  I  now  feel  my  mind  pretty 

easy :  I  am  only  sorry  Don  Carlos  is  not  yet  come, 

lor  his  ship  is  certainly  arrived ;  however,  he  won't 

come  till  the  morning  now,  to  be  sure. 

Amb.  \^\'aivning,  as  if  half  asleep. '\  No,  he  won't 
come  till  the  morning  now,  to  be  sure. 

[^Exeunt  to  the  Pavilion. 

Sebastian  comes  forxvard  from  behind  the  hedge. 

Seh.  Oh,  what  a  rage  1  am  in  ;  and,  if  I  was  not 
afraid  the  General  and  his  crippled  attendant  would 
overhear  mc,  I  would  so  abuse  [^Goes  to  Flora's 
Pavilion,  and  speaks  through  the  kej/-holc.'\  Flora,  Flora  ! 
[Calling  softly.']  You  serpent,  you  viper,  snake,  croco- 
dile !  I  hate  you ;  abhor  you ! — Oh,  you  good-for-no- 
thing— Oh,  that  I  had  you  here  ! 

[Flora  comes  frorn  a  window  in  the  Pavilion,  ta- 
king aivay  a  large  iron  bar,  goes  tip  to  Sebas- 
tian, and  strikes  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Flora.  And  here  I  am. 

Seb.  What  do  I  see  ?  Why,  where,  for  heaven's 
sake,  did  you  come  from? 

Flora.  From  the  pavilion. 

Seb.  Not  at  the  door. 

Flora.  At  the  door!  do  you  think  I  did  ?  I  haveca 
genius  above  such  common  methods; — I  came  by  the 
window,  and  had  the  dexterity  to  remove  that  iron 
fear,  as  large 
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Seb.  But  have  you  had  the  lexterity  to  take  the 
bar  from  your  mistress's  chamber  ? 

Flora.   No,  that  is  fast  yet;  and  yet  she  is  out. 

Seb.  By  what  means  ? 

Flora.  The  General,  thinkinsf  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  if  he  once  saw  her  in  bed,  as  soon  a?;  she  palled 
ott'her  clothes,  he  seized  them  and  carried  .hem  out 
of  the  room;  she  ste|jt  behind  one  of  the  eurt^ins;  I 
drest  the  bolster  in  her  night-eap ;  the  <>id  man  put 
his  head  forward,  and  wished  it  a  "  good-night;"— 
that  instant  she  stole  out  of  her  ch  vmber,  and  flew  to 
mine; — -I  lighted  him  out  of  hei's,  he  dcvabie  locked 
the  door;  run  to  tell  Ambrose  and  Mat  hi  as  all  was 
safe;  applauded  his  own  sagacity:  and  thanued  me 
a  thousand  times,  for  liaving  devoted  myself  so  entire- 
ly to  his  service. 

Seh.  But  by  what  means  did  you  contrive  to  send 
the  note  to  me  of  this  aopointrnfiit  ? 

Flora.  T  sent  it  by  old  Cecil  v^. — Buv  this  is  no  time 
for  explanation;  my  mistress  is  waiting  for  me  in  my 
chamber,  dressing  herself  in  the  soil  of  clothes  you 
sent  me  of  the  Marquis's ;  which  was  a  lucky  thought, 
as  it  will  certainly  mncli  less  incommode  her  flight 
than  a  female  dress;  and  1  must  go  tell  her  at  what 
signal  to  steal  out  of  the  window  to  the  Marquis,  for 
I  tbrgot  it  in  my  hurry. 

[Nicolas  appears  upon  the  wall. 

Nic.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  have  we  here  ? 
softly,  softly  ! 

[i/e  descends,  and  conceals  hi?n,self  behind  the  hedge. 

Flora.  JN'ow,  Sebastian,  'vhile  niy  lady  is  dressing, 
away  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  we  shall  expect  him 
here  within  a  q-iarier  of  an  h(/ur;  and  that  he  must 
come  close  by  the  othrr  >ide  of  the  ganlen  wall;  and 
as  soon  as  he  is  there,  h;'  must  clap  with  his  fiands, 
so;  [claps  ivith  her  handf>.'\ — 1  shall  be  waiting  f'>r  the 
signal;  and,  the  first  lavouivible  moment  after,  I  will 
begin  playing  on  my  guitar  the  favourite  air  "  Ma 
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chere  Amit"  and  he  must  take  that  signal,  for  the  exact 
time  to  leap  into  the  garden. 

Nic.  {^Behind  the  litdge.']  Good. 

Flora.  Good,  did  you  say  ?  I  say  excellent. 

Seb.  I  did  not  sptak. 

Flora.  But  be  sure  to  caution  your  master,  that  he 
does  not  come  into  the  garden  before  he  hears  that 
very  song  I  have  mentioned,  and  then  to  come  direct- 
ly ;  but  bid  him  take  great  care  not  to  mistake  one 
air  for  another;  for  at  that  very  air,  ni\  young  lady 
will  steal  out  of  the  pavilion  to  meet  him. 

Seb.  I  will  remtinber  all  with  ti.e  utmost  exact- 
ness. 

[He  goes,  and  Nicolas  runs  on  the  other  side  the 
hedge  to  avoid  him. 

Flora.  [Calling  after  acB\sTiAN  ]  in  a  fjuarler  of  an 
hour  the  Mar.i'us  must  be  here,  remember, — neither 
sooner  nor  later. 

Seb.  I  remember. 

Flora.  Oh,  Sebastian,  I  forgot— what  have  you  done 
with  Nicolas  ? 

Seb.  O,  you  make  me  die  with  laughing, — he  is  a 
prisoner,  poor  devil. 

Flora.  But  did  they  thrash  him  well,  when  they 
took  him  out  of  the  box? 

Seb.  Oh,  yes,  they  gave  him  a  pretty  drubbing,  I 
assure  you. 

Flora.  I  am  vastly  glad  to  hear  it ;  I  thank  them 
a  thousand  times:  1  wish  i  had  been  there;  it  was 
what  he  richly  deserved. — But  a.vay,  Sebastian  ;  mind 
all  I  have  said,  and  our  fortune  is  made 

[She  exit  to  the  Pavilion  by  the  windoiv,  but  so  hid 
hj/  Shn.\fiTi\fi'ii  folloicing  her  close,  that  Nicolas 
thinks  she  goes  in  by  the  door. 

Seb.  [Climbing  the  ivull.]  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
scaling  tliis  wall ; — if  I  should  break  my  neck,  our 
project  is  at  an  end;  and  that  would  be  shipwreck  in 
the  sight  of  port.  [Exit  over  the  wall. 
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Nic.  [Coming  fonvard.]  And  now,  my  dear  gentle- 
man and  lady,  you  shall  pay  for  all  your  stratagems : 
and  my  poor  old  master !  how  glad  will  he  be  to  see 
me  returned.  [Goes  to  the  General's  Pavilion.]  He  is 
not  in  bed,  I  see.. — General,  General  ! 

[Raps  at  the  door. 

Enter  Ambrose,  in  his  nightcap. 

A7r.  Ambrose,  a'nt  you  glad  to  see  me  ? 

[Putting  oiU  his  hand. 

Amb.  Get  about  your  business;  how  dare  you  show 
your  face  here  ? 

Nic  More  ill  usage  still ;  sure  never  innocence  was 
so  ill  treated. — Mr  Ambrose,  [In  the  7nost  begging  tone] 
\  pray,  I  supplicate  of  you,  to  inform  the  General  I 
have  a  secret  of  the  utmost  importance  to  communi- 
cate to  him. 

Arnb.  I'll  let  him  know, — but  you  may  dread  your 
reception.  [Exit. 

Nic.  Oh,  the  blessing  of  being  faithful ! — I  have 
this  day  been  beaten  by'all  parties;  friends  and  ene- 
mies all  have  kicked  me,  and  the  bitterest  foes  agree 
in  using  me  like  a  dog. 

Enter  General,  in  his  robe-de-chambre,  Ambrose 
with  him. 

Gen.  How  dare  you,  sir,  enter  my  doors  ?  Do  you 
think  I  am  to  be  imposed  upon  by  an  hypocritical 
story,  invented  merely  to  replace  yourself  in  my  fa- 
mily ? 

Nic.  Dear  sir,  I  humbly  on  my  knees  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  mistake  you  are  in. 

Gen.  Villain! 

Nic.  Call  me  what  you  will,  so  you  won't  speak 
loud.[  Retiring  from  Flora's  Pavilion.]  Beat  me,  if 
you  have  the  heart ;  but  when  your  passion  is  over, 
permit  me  to  do  you  a  signal  piece  of  service. 

Gen,  What  service  ? 
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Nic.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  liour  your  niece  will 
be  carried  out  of  your  houst^ — I  overjjeard  the  whole 
plot ;  and  Flora  is  a?  the  head  of  it. 

Gen.  Do  you  dare  to  accuse  that  faithful  creature  ? 

Nic.  Faithful  creature  !  why,  sir,  it  was  site  that 
had  me  carried  to  the  Marquis's  hotel  in  a  box. 

Gen.  What  do  you  mean  ? — in  a  box  ? 

Nic.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  box — she  procured  the  Mar- 
quis's escape,  and  made  me  take  his  place — I  cried 
but  she  laiigheil — and  made  Mathias  take  me  away; 
for  he  could  not  hear  my  complaints ;  and  when  he 
got  me  on  his  shoulder,  he  did  so  shake  and  jumble 
me ;  I  was  impatient  to  be  let  out — but  that  was  ten 
times  worse;  lor  he  gave  me  to  the  care  of  four  foot- 
men belonging  to  the  INlarquis;  and  as  soon  as  tliey 
0|x;ned  the  chest,  and  saw  it  was  me, — souse  I  went 
into  a  tub  of  cold  water;  and  then  to  dry  me,  they 
tossed  me  in  a  blanket.  The  ]\Iar(juis  took  me  out 
of  their  hands  ;  but  he  shut  me  up  in  a  dark  room, — 
from  whence  I  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  wail, 
and  got  into  the  garden ;  the  gardener  took  me  i'or  a 
thief,  and  sent  a  shower  of  potatoes  and  cucumbers 
at  my  head — I  saved  myself,  by  climbing  over  the 
wall,  and  tumbled  into  a  ditch  on  the  other  side. 

Gen.  Very  well.     Go  on.     What  then  ? 

Nic.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  if  it  is  not,  I  have  more 
to  come  yet. 

Gen.  So  much  the  belter — I  like  to  hear  it  ex- 
tremely. 

Nic.  After  all  my  distress,  I  tliouglit  myself  liap- 
py  when  I  reached  your  door — but  1  found  it  shut 
against  me;  and  had  not  a  ladder  been  placed  by  the 
Marquis's  people  against  that  wall — 

Gen.  A  ladder  ? 

Nic.  Or  how  could  I  liave  been  here  r  I  ascended 
it  softly~-descended  it  softly — and  overheard  Flora 
plotting  with  the  Marquis's  valet— he  that  personated 
Don  Carlos. 
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Gen.  It  can't  be — I  locked  Flora  in  the  pavilion. 

Nic.  These  eyes  saw  her — and  this  was  the  plan 
she  laid  with  the  Mai-quis's  servant ;  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  Marquis  is  to  walk  on  the  other  side 
that  wall,  and  to  give  the  signal  he  is  there,  by  clap- 
ping his  hands — [Thus.']  Flora  is  to  reply,  by  play- 
ing upon  her  guittar  "  Ma  dure  Amie."  On  hear- 
ing this  air  [no  other]  the  Marquis  leaps  into  the  gar- 
den ;  your  niece  comes  from  the  pavilion,  runs  to 
him,  tliey  scale  the  wall,  bid  farewell  to  you;  and 
you  run,  with  old  Ambrose  limping  after  them,  in 
vain. 

(rcn.  This  demands  attention.  Flora  deceive  me  ? 
&he  nmst  then  have  false  keys,  both  of  my  niece's 
apartment  and  her  own. 

Nic.  If  you  doubt  what  I  have  said,  go  to  bed,  and 
consider  of  it  again  in  the  morning. 

Gen.  No — I  caiuiot  but  believe  you— Ambrose  ? 

jlmb.  Sir. 

(jcn.  Fetch  the  blunderbuss. 

Anib.  Ves,  sir.  \_Exit,  and  returns  ivith  it. 

Gen.  Do  you  two  hide  yourselves  behind  these 
elms;  and  the  moment  the  Marquis  descends  into  the 
garden,  seize  him,  and  lead  him  home  to  his  hotel. 

Anib.  We  won't  let  him  escape,  you  may  depend 
upon  it. 

Nic.  No — you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Gen.  But  behave  w  ith  proper  respect — no  violence 
— that  is  according  to  our  agreement. 

Amb.  Then  for  what  did  you  send  me  for  the  blun- 
derbuss ? 

Gen.  To  keep  him  in  apprehension,  and  make  him 
go  away  quietly. 

Nic.  He  would  go  much  more  quietly,  sir,  if  you 
would  permit  Anjbrose  to  shoot  at  him  first. 

Gen.  I  tell  you,  no — my  honour  is  engaged.  Fll 
.place  myself  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  in  order  to 
seij?e  my  niece  as  she  attempts  to  come  out  to  him. 
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[To  Nicolas  and  Ambrose.]  Hush — and  hide  your- 
selves instantly — do  not  stir  or  breathe.  [They  hide  be- 
hind the  elms.']  Flora,  come  hither;  I  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  to  you. 

Flora.  Open  the  door,  sir,  and  I'll  come  immedi- 
ately. 

Gen  [^Unlocks  the  door."]  And  I  warrant,  when  you 
are  come,  I'll  make  you  give  the  signal  in  spite  of 
yourself.  I  would  not  but  have  the  pleasure  of  seiz- 
ing the  Marquis  in  the  garden,  and  sending  him  home 
again;  for  it  is  not  merely  the  satisfaction  of  over- 
turning his  projects,  but  the  pleasure  of  turning  them 
into  ridicule,  that  I  aim  at;  and  therefore,  rny  young 
gentleman,  you  shall  make  your  appearance,  I  am 
resolved. 

Enter  Fi  or.\  -with  a  guitar  in  her  hand. 

Flora.  The  General !  how  unfortunate  !  and  my 
mistress  has  just  got  on  her  disguise.— What  did  you 
please  to  want  with  me,  sir.^ 

Gen.  Flora,  I  want  to  have  a  littl6  conversation 
with  you. 

Flora.  Dear  sir,  if  you  have  not  any  thing  very 
particular  to  say,  will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  bed  ? 
for  1  die  with  sleep.  [Yaivnmg. 

Gen.  Why,  you  offered  of  your  own  accord  to  sit 
up  till  midnight  ? 

Flora.  Very  true— but  the  air  is  so  sharp.  Bless 
me,  I  die  with  cold.  [^Shulcing. 

Gen.  And  yet  you  walked  in  the  garden  after  bid- 
ding me  good  night  ? 

Flora.  He  saw  me— all  is  lost.  [Aside.']  Dear! 
what  a  thought ! 

Gen.  I  :-aw  you — and  you  talked  with  somebody 
too. 

Flora.  He  overheard  us.  [Aside.]  Dear  sir,  how 
was  that  possible,  when  you  had  me  under  lock  and 
key } 
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Gen.  You  know  you  have  false  keys — I  saw  you 
lock  and  unlock  the  door. 

Flora.  He  knows  nothing,  I  find.  \^Aside. 

Gen,  Give  me  those  keys. 
Flora.  Indeed,  sir,  indeed,  I  have  not  any. 
Gen.  Well,  perhaps  I  am  deceived. 
Flora.  Certainly  you  are. 
Gen.  Come,  play  me  a  tune  on  your  guittar. 
Flora.  It  is  out  of  tune,  sir.  [Alanned. 

Gen.  Pshaw!   pshaw!  I  command  you  to  do  it; — 
one  little  air,  and  I'll  go  to  lx;d. 
Flora.  What  air,  pray,  sir  ! 
Gen.  The  first  you  think  of. 

Flora.  Upon  my  word  the  thing  is  so  out  of  tune— 

[She  plays  a  short  time  reluctant ij/ ;  Just  as  it  is 

finished,  the  Marquis  on  the  other  side  of  the  ivall, 

gives  the  signal  hjj  clapping  his  hands. 

Gen.  Vastly  well ;  and  there  is  somebody  in  the 

streets  applauding  you. 

Flora.   [Aside.']   it  is  the  signal. 
Gen.  This  air  was  so  finely  executed  you  must  play 
me  another:  "  Ma  chere  Amie, '  for  instance. 

Flora.  [Starti7ig.'\    No,  pray  sir,  excuse  me ;  in- 
deed I  can't :— 1  am  afiaid  he  kiious  all.         [Aside. 
Gen.  What,  refuse  to  play  when  you  have  met  with 
such  applause  ?  Play,  play,  "  Ma  chere  Amie." 

Flora.  O  sir,  you  have,  I  fear,  discovered  all ;  you 
know  the  whole  scheme,  I  ana  sure  you  do,  and  on 
my  knees —  [Kneeling. 

Gen.  No  forgiveness — don't  hope  for  it — there 
kneel,  and  play  the  air  I  mentioned — Stir  not  for  your 
life,  nor  utter  a  word.     Obey. 

[Floka,  ivitk  the  most  nielancholj/  countenance,  and 
half  crying,  sings  and  plays,  "  Ma  chere  Amie." 
During  the  air  the  Marcpiis  appears  upon  the  wall, 
and  J  VLiA.  steps  one  leg  out  of  the  lo indoxv  from 
vjhich  Flora  has  passed  and  repassed,  dressed  in  a 
habit  like  the  Marquis. 
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Nic.   [Seei}ig  the  Marquis  on  the  wall.'j  There  he  is. 
Amb.    I.i't  me  <;o  hr<t — Consider,  I  am  lame. 
[They  each  itrire  to  go  first ;  Nicolas  succeeds,  and 
creeps  softly  along  the  hedge — at  the  end  of  the 
air  the  Marquis  jumps  into  the  garden,  and  falls 
upon  his  hands  behind  the  hedge. 
Mar.  S'fit  ath,  I  am  watched. 

[Jllia  at  the  same  time  comes  out  of  tlie  window, 

and  places  herself  bi/  the  wall — Nicolas  hnme- 

diately  secures  her,  and  brings  her  down  the  Stage 

— she,  overcome  with  grief,  covers  her  face  with 

her  cloak. 

Nic.  IIcTc  he  is,  sir;  we  have  taken  him.     Now, 

Marquis,  wliat  would  you  say  if  I  was  to  shui  you  up 

in  a  dark  room  ? 

Amb.  [Presenting  his  gun."]  No  resistance,  or  you 
are  a  dead  man. 

Nic.  Here  he  is,  sir;  we  have  taken  him. 
Flora,   it  is  Nicolas  has  discovered  all. 
[Aside — throws  herself  on  one  of  the  garden  chairs. 
Gen.  [To  Julia.]  Your  humble  servant,  my  good 
lord.— Why  do  you  hide  your  face?  do  you  think 
we  don't  know  you .-'  go,  go,  my  lads,  conduct  his 
lordship  snfe  to  his  hotel,  and  stand   sentinel  at  his 
door  till  the  clock  strikes  twelve — and  then  return 
back  in  triumiih;  make  haste  home  with  him  before 
the  clock  strikes — away,  away. 

[Exit  Jl'lia,  led  by  Nicolas  and  Ambrose. 
Gen.  Ami  so  end  my  cares. — [ IV it h  great  joy.'] — 
Foor  fellow  !  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  away  too 
without  speaking  a  word;  caught  in  his  own  snare; 
sure  a  man  never  looks  so  ridiculous  as  when  he  is 
caught  in  his  own  snare.— [To  Flora.]  And  you,  you 
pertidious — u  hat  have  you  to  say  ?  you  who  received 
my  purse  } 

Flora.   But  I  told  you  I  did  not  deserve  it. 
Gen.  Oh,  yes;  I  don't  know  whether  you  did  not 
deserve  it ;  for  you  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
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to-day,  and  to  very  little  purpose — ha  !  ha !  lia  ! — I 
believe  the  Marquis  will  have  enough  to  do  lo  pay 
his  wager,  without  paying  you  any  tiling,  and  so  you 
see  I  have  done  it  for  him — and  now  I'il  step  and 
wish  my  niece  joy  of"  the  success  of  her  project. 

\lixit  to  tlie  I'uvdion. 

Flora.  Oh  !  how  I  grudge  your  joy  ;  but  uhiie  he 
goes  up  the  stairs,  I'll  see  if  my  iady  cannot  come 
out  of  the  window.  [^She  goes  to  the  ivindow  of  the 
Pavilion.]  Madam,  madam,  Julia. 

Mar.  IFrom  the  hedge.]  t  lora.  Flora. 

Flora.  Is  it  you,  madam  ? 

3Ia7\  [Co7}ung  fonvard.]   No — 'tis  I. 

Flora.  You !  why,  w  ho  have  they  taken  away  then  ? 

3Tar.  Your  mistress. 

Flora.  \^Expressing  the  most  extreme  joy.]  My  mis- 
tress ! — She! — Madam  Julia? — Oh,  do  not  tell  me 
so — I  can't  bear  it — 1  shall  die  with  joy — [Running 
to  the  door  of  the  Pavilion.]  Sir — Sit — General — Ge- 
neral—  Sir — 

3Iar.  Peace,  be  quiet ;  let  me  escape  first. 

Flora.  That's  right — away,  away,  before  the  clock 
strikes.  [Exit  Marquis.]  Thank  heaven  he  has  oidy 
across  the  street  to  go.  The  General  laughed  ^t  me 
— now,  how  I  long  to  laugh  at  him.  -Sir,  come  down 
instantly,  and  take  your  share  of  the  joke. 

Enter  General,  with  the  bolster  in  his  hand,  dressed  ivith 
a  cap  on. 

Gen,  I  found  this  in  bed  instead  of  my  niece — 
where,  where  can  she  be  ? 

Flora.  She  has  not  even  been  in  bed. 

Gen.  Where  is  she  then? 

Flora.  Gone  to  the  Marquis. 

Gen.  My  niece  ! 

Flora.  Gone  to  his  hotel— conducted  by  your  own 
servants,  and  by  your  own  command. 
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Enter  Nicolas,  running. 

Nk.  We  have  led  him  home — the  clock  has  struck 
twelve — and  now  return  in  triumph,  as  you  ordered. 
[ScciiiiT  (he  Marquis  and  Jllia  ivit/ioiU.]  O  heaven,  do 
I  see  double  r 

Flora.  No,  but  you  have  lost  your  wits. 
Gen.  it  was  not  uiy  niece  they  took,  surely  ? 

Enler  the  Marquis,  Julia,  Ambrose,  Sebastian,  and 
sn'Crul  Domestics  of  the  Marquis" stvith  Uglus. 

Julia.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  uncle,  but  it  xias  your 
niece, 

I'lora.  Pray,  sir,  return  Nicolas  thanks  for  all  this; 
for  it  is  he  that  has  brought  it  about. 

Nic.  How  came  I  not  to  find  out  the  disguise  ? 
That  other  people  should  he  deceived,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at;  but  that  I  should  be  imposed  upon,  is  as- 
tonishing ! 

I'lora.  Henceforth  learn,  Mr  Nicolas,  that  when 
you  meanly  become  a  listener,  you  ought  to  hear 
every  syllable  that  is  said  ;  otherwise  you  are  exposed 
to  blunder.^. 

Mar.  [To  t/ie  General.]  Uncle,  will  you  permit  nic 
now  to  call  j-ou  by  that  name  ? 

Gen.  "  A  man  never  looks  so  ridiculous,  as  when 
he  is  caught  in  his  own  snaie." — Yes,  my  lord,  stand 
upon  no  ceremony. 

Flora.  [7'y  Sebastian.]  Husband,  will  you  permit 
me  to  call  you  by  that  name  ? 

Seh,  No,  Flora;  you  have  been  very  kind  in  pro- 
moting my  master's  happiness;  but  in  doing  it,  you 
havt  discovered  such  cunn.ng  and  contrivance,  that 
for  a  wife,  I  prefer  old  Cecily,  who  has  not  even  art 
enough  to  conceal  her  ill  nature. 

Flora.  And  you  won't  have  me? — [To  the  Mar- 
quis.] Pray,  my  lord,  lay  a  bet  he  marries  me  before 
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twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  night ;  your  lordship  is  so 
lucky,  I  am  sure  you  will  win. 

Enter  Mathias. 

3Iai.  [To  the  General.]  Don't  be  uneasy,  I  have 
had  a  little  uap  ;  but  the  door  is  secure,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  my  attention,  I'll  let  no  creature  in  but 
Don  Carlos.  [Exit. 

Gen    And  was  old  Cecily  faithful  ? 

Julia.  She  was,  uncle ;  and  you  must  recompense 
her  for  the  injustice  you  have  done  her,  merely  for 
her  fidelity. 

Gen.  I  will. 

Nic.  And  pray,  who  will  recompense  me  for  all  the 
injuries  I  have  sulFered  for  my  fidelity  ? 

3Iar.  I  will  repa)?  every  servant,  who  either  by 
their  genius  have  aided,  or  by  their  fuleHty  obstruct- 
ed, my  designs;  for,  possessed  of  such  a  blessing  as 
my  Julia,  I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratftude  the 
adventures  of  this  day,  and  never  cease  to  retlectwith 
rapture  on  the  MIDNIGHT  HOUR. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE— TAe  Public  Room  in  an  Inn.     Bell  rin^s. 

o 

Sam.  Coming, — I'm  a  coming. 

Enter  Waiter  and  Sam,  meeting. 

Waiter.  Well,  Sam,  there's  a  little  difference  be- 
tween this  and  hay-making,  eh  ? 

Sam.  Yes,  but  I  get  on  pretty  decent,  don't  I  ?  on- 
ly, you  see,  when  two  or  three  people  call  at  once, 
I'm  apt  to  get  flurried  ;  and  then  I  can't  help  listen- 
ing to  the  droll  things  the  young  chaps  say  to  one 
another  at  dinner;  and  then  I  don't  exactly  hear 
what  they  say  to  me,  you  see.  Sometimes  too  I  fail 
a  laughing  wi"em,  and  that  they  don't  like,  you  un- 
derstand. 

Waiter.  Well,  well,  you'll  soon  get  the  better  of 
all  that.  [A  laugh  ivithout. 

Sam.  What's  all  that  about  ? 

Waiter.  ^Looking  out.'j  Oh,  it's  Mr  Diddler  trviiig 
to  joke  himself  into  credit  at  the  bar.     But  it  won't 
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do,  they  know  him  too  well.   By  the  bye,  Sam,  mind 
yon  never  trust  titat  fellow. 

Sa?u.   What,  him  with  the  spy-glass  ? 

Waiter.  Yes,  that  impudent  short-sighted  fellow. 

S'.wi    Why,  what  for  not? 

Waiter.  Why,  because  he'll  never  pay  you.  The 
fellow  lives  by  spunginu— gets  into  people's  houses  by 
his  songs  and  his  bon  mots.  At  some  of  the  squires' 
tables  he's  as  constant  a  guest  as  the  parson,  or  the 
apothecary. 

Sum.  Come,  that's  an  odd  line  to  go  into,  however. 

Waiter.  Then  he  borrows  money  of  every  body  he 
meets. 

Sam.  Nay,  but  will  any  hod\'  lend  it  him  ? 

Waiter,  Why,  he  asks  for  such  a  trifle,  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  innnediatc  necessity,  that  people 
are  ashamed  to  refuse  liinu 

Sunt.  Damma,  he  nnist  be  a  droll  chap,  however. 

Waiter.  Here  he  comes;  mind  you  take  care  of 
Iiim.  [Exit, 

Sam.  Never  you  fear  that,  mun.  I  wasn't  born 
two  hundred  miles  north  of  Lunnun,  to  be  done  by 
MrDiddler,  1  know. 

l\.)UCr  DiDDI.KR, 

Bid.  Tol  lol  de  riddle  lol  :— Kh  I  [Looking  through 
a  glass  at  Sam]  the  new  waiter, — a  very  clod  by  my 
hopes  !  an  untutored  clod.  My  clamorous  bowels,  be 
of  good  cheer. — Young  man,  how  d'ye  do  ?  Step  this 
way,  will  you  ?-— A  novice  I  perceive. — And  how  d'ye 
like  your  new  line  of  life  > 

Sum.  Why,  very  well,  thank'ye.  How  do  you  like 
your  old  one  ? 

Did.  [Aside.]  Disastrous  accents !  a  Yorkshire- 
man  !   [To  liim.]  What  is  your  name,  my  fine  fellow  ? 

Sum.  Sam.  You  need'nt  tell  me  yours,  I  know 
you,  my — line  fellow. 

Bid.  [Aside.}  Oh,  Fame  !  Fame  !  you  incorrigible 
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gossip  ! — but  7iil  desperandutn — at  him  again.  [To 
him.']  A  prepossessing  physiognomj^ — open  and  rud- 
dy, importing  health  and  liberality.  Excuse  my 
o-lass,  I'm  short-sighted.  You  have  the  advantage  of 
me  in  that  respect. 

Sam.  Yes;  I  can  see  as  far  as  most  folks. 
Did.  [Turning  auay.]  Well,  I'll  thank  ye  to — O 
Sam,  you  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as  tenpence  about 
you,  have  you  ? 

Sa?n.  Yes.  [Thej/  look  at  each  other,  Diddler  ex- 
pecting to  receive  it."]  And  I  mean  to  keep  it  about 
me,  you  see. 

Did.  Oh,  aye,  certainly.  I  only  asked  for  in- 
formation. 

Satn.  Hark  !  there's  the  stage  coach  corned  in.  I 
must  go  and  wait  upon  the  passengers.  You'd  better 
ax  some  of  them  ;  mayhap  they  mun  gie  you  a  little 
better  information. 

Did,  Stop.  Hark  ye,  Sam ;  you  can  get  me  some 
breakfast  first.  I'm  devilish  sharp  set,  Sam  ;  you  see 
1  come  from  a  long  walk  over  the  hills ;  and — 
Sam.  Aye,  and  you  see  I  come  fra— Yorkshire. 
Did.  You  do;  your  unsophisticated  tongue  de- 
clares it.  Superior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  I  honour  you 
fur  it,  for  I'm  sure  j^ou'll  bring  me  my  breakfast  as 
soon  as  any  other  countryman. 

Sum.  Aye,  well  what  will  you  have  ? 
Did.  Any  thing ;  tea,  coftee,  an  egg,  and  so  forth. 
Sum.  Well  now,  one  of  us,  you  understand,  in  this 
transaction,  mun  have  credit  for  a  little  while.  That 
is,  either  I  mun  trust  you  for  t'money,  or  you  muu 
trust  me  for  t'breakfast.  Now,  as  you're  above  vul- 
gar preju-prcjudizes,  and  seem  to  be  vastly  taken  wi' 
me,  and  as  I'm  not  so  conceited  as  to  be  above  'era, 
and  a' n't  at  all  taken  wi'  you,  you'd  better  give  me 
the  money  you  see,  and  trust  me  for  t'breakfast ;  he  ! 
he!  he! 

Did.  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  Sam  ? 
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S(t7n.  Or  mayhap  you'll  say  me  a  bonn  mo? 

Did.  Sir,  you're  getting  impertinent. 

Scan.  Oh,  what  you  don't  like  they  terms?  Why 
then,  as  you  sometimes  sing  tor  your  dinner,  now  you 
may  whistle  for  your  breakfast— you  see ;  he  !  he  I 
he !  [Exit. 

Did.  This  it  is  to  carry  on  trade  without  a  capital. 
Once  I  paid  my  wa^',  and  in  a  jjretty  high  road  I 
travelled;  but  thou  art  now,  Jerry  Diddler,  little  bet- 
ter than  a  vagabond.  Fie  on  thee  !  "  Awake  thee, 
rouse  thy  spirit !"  honourably  earn  thy  breakfasts 
and  thy  dinners  too.  But  how  ?  My  present  trade  is 
the  onl}'  one  that  requires  no  apprenticeship.  Hew 
unlucky,  that  the  rich  and  pretty  Miss  Plainway, 
whose  heart  I  won  at  Bath,  should  take  so  sudden  a 
departure — that  I  should  lose  her  address,  and  call 
myself  a  foolish  romantic  name,  that  will  prevent  her 
letters  from  reaching  me.  A  rich  wife  would  pay  my 
debts,  and  heal  my  wounded  pride.  But  the  degene- 
rate state  of  my  wardrobe  is  confoundedly  against 
me.  There's  a  warm  old  rogue,  they  say,  with  a 
pretty  daughter,  lately  come  to  the  house  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilt.  I've  a  great  mind — its  d — d  impudent ; 
but  if  I  hadn't  surmounted  my  delicacy,  I  must  have 
starved  long  ago.  [IVaiter  crosses  in  haste.l  George, 
what's  the  name  of  the  new  family  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  ? 

Waiter.  1  don't  know :  I  can't  attend  to  you  now. 

[Exit. 

Did.  There  again.  Oh  \  I  mustn't  bear  this  any 
longer.  I  must  make  a  plungc-^No  matter  for  the 
name.  Gad!  perhaps  it  may  be  more  imposing  not 
to  know  it.  I'll  go  and  scribble  her  a  passionate 
billet  immediately; — that  is,  if  they'll  trust  me  with 
pen  and  ink.  [Exit. 

Enter  Fainwou'd  and  Richard. — Sam  sheivs  thcin  in. 

Fain.  Bring  breakfast  directly. 
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Sa?n.  Yes,  sir,  yes.  [En'f. 

Fain.  Well,  Richard,  I  think  I  shall  awe  them  in- 
to a  little  respect  here,  though  they're  apt  to  grin  at 
me  in  London. 

Rick.  That  you  will,  I  dare  say,  sir. 

Fain.  Respect,  Richard,  is  all  1  want.  My  father's; 
money  has  made  me  a  gentleman,  and  you  never  see 
any  familiar  jesting  with  your  true  gentlemen,  I'm 
sure. 

Rich.  Very  true,  sir.  And  so,  sir,  you've  come 
here  to  marry  this  Miss  Plainway,  without  ever  ha- 
ving seen  her. 

Fain.  Yes ;  but  my  father  and  her's  are  very  old 
friends.  They  were  school-fellows.  They've  lived  at 
a  distance  from  one  another  ever  since,  for  Plainway 
always  hated  London.  But  my  father  has  often  vi- 
sited him ;  and  about  a  month  ago,  at  Bristol,  they 
made  up  this  match.  I  didn't  object  to  it,  for  my  fa- 
ther says  she's  a  very  pretty  girl ;  and  besides,  the 
girls  in  London  don't  treat  me  with  proper  respect,  by 
any  means. 

Rich.  At  Bristol  ?.^then  they're  new  inhabitants 
here.  Well,  sir,  you  must  muster  all  youV  gallantry. 

Fai7i.  I  will,  Dick  ;  but  I'm  not  successful  that 
way;  1  always  do  some  stupid  thing  or  other,  when  I 
want  to  be  attentive.  The  other  night,  in  a  large  as- 
sembly, 1  picked  up  the  tail  of  a  lady's  gown,  and 
gave  it  to  her  for  her  pocket-handkerchief.  Lord, 
how  the  people  did  laugh  ! 

Rich.  It  was  an  awkward  mistake,  to  be  sure,  sir. 

Fain.  Well,  now  for  a  little  refreshment,  and  then 
for  Miss  Plainway.  Go,  and  look  after  the  luggage, 
Richard.  [^Sits  doim.     Exit  Richard. 

Enter  Diddler,  tvith  a  Letter  in  his  hand. 

Did.  Here  it  is — brief  but  impressive.  If  she  has 
but  the  romantic  imagination  of  my  Peggy,  the  direc- 
tion alone  must  win  her.  IReads.]  "  To  the  beautiful 
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Maid  at  the  foot  of  the  lull."  The  words  are  so  de- 
licate, the  arrangement  so  poetical,  and  the  tout-en- 
semble reads  with  such  a  lauguishintf  cadence,  that  a 
blue-stocking  garden-wench  must  feel  it.—"  To  the 
beautiful  Maid  at  the  foot  of  the  hill."  She  can't  re- 
sist it ! 

Fain.  I  am  very  hungry.  I  wish  they  would  bring 
my  breakfast. 

Did.  Breakfast!  delightful  sound !— Oh  !  bless 
your  unsuspicious  face;  we'll  breakfast  together,  [ad- 
vancing to  liiin.']  Sir,  your  most  obedient.  Trom  Lon- 
don, sir,  I  presume  ? 

Fain.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Did.  Pleasant  travelling,  sir. 

Fain.  Middling,  sir. 

Did.  Any  news  in  town,  when  you  came  away  ? 

Fain.  Not  a  word,  sir.  [Aside."]  Come,  this  is  po- 
lite and  respectful. 

Did.  Pray,  sir,  what's  your  opinion  of  affairs  in 
general  ? 

Fain.  Sir? — why  really,  sir, — [Aside.]  Nobody 
would  ask  my  opinion  in  town,  now. 

Did.  No  politician,  perhaps.  You  talked  of  break- 
fast, sir ;  I  was  just  thinking  of  the  same  thing— -shall 
be  proud  of  your  company. 

Fain.  You're  very  obliging,  sir;  but  really  I'm  in 
such  haste — 

Did.  Don't  mention  it.  Company  is  every  thing 
to  me.  I'm  that  sort  of  man,  that  I  really  couldn't 
dispense  with  you. 

Fain.  Sir,  since  you  insist  upon  it.  Waiter — 

Sam.  [Without.]  Coming,  sir. 

Fain.  IJless  me,  they're  very  inattentive  here;  they 
never  bring  you  what  you  call  for. 

Did.  No ;  they  very  often  serve  me  so. 

Enter  Sam. 
Fain.  Let  that  breakfast  be  for  two. 
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Did.  Yes,  this  gentleman  and  I  are  going  to  break- 
fast together. 

Sam.  [To  Fainwou'd.]   You  order  it,  do  you,  sir? 

Fain.  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  didn't  you  hear  me  ? 

Sam.  [C/mckling.]  Yes,  I  heard  you. 

Fain.  Then  bring  it  immediately. 

Sa7)i.  Yes.  \_Stil/.  chuckling.^ 

Fain.  What  d'ye  mean  by  laughing,  you  scoundrel  c 

Did.  Aye,  what  d'ye  mean  by  laughing,  you  scoun- 
drel ?  [Drifts  Sam  out,  and  folloivs. 

Fain.  Now,  that's  disrespectful,  especially  to  that 
gentleman,  who  seems  to  be  so  well  known  here ;  but 
these  country  waiters  are  always  impertinent. 

Enter  Diddler,  his  Letter  in  his  Hand. 

Did.  A  letter  for  me  ? — Desire  the  man  to  wait. 
That  buujpkin  is  the  most  impertinent — I  declare  it's 
enough  to--You  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as  half  a 
crown  about  you,  have  you,  sir  ?  there's  a  messenger 
waiting,  and  I  haven't  got  any  change  about  me. 

Fain.  Certainly — at  your  service. 

[Takes  out  his  Purse,  and  gives  him  monej^. 

Did.  I'll  return  it  to  you,  sir,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Alio!  here!  [Ifaitcr  enters.'j  here's  the  man's  mo- 
ney, [Putting  it  into  his  own  Pocket  ;1  and  bring  the 
breakfast  immediately. 

Waiter.  Here  it  is,  sir.  '    [Exit. 

Enter  Sam,  iv/th  Breakfast. 

Did.  There  we  are,  sir.  Now,  no  ceremony,  I  beg, 
for  I'm  rather  in  a  hurry  myself.  [Exit  Sam,  chuck- 
hng.  DiDTiLUK  pour€  out  Coffee  for  himself. 'j  Help  your- 
self, and  then  you'll  have  it  to  your  liking.  When 
you've  done  with  that  loaf,  sir,  I'll  thank  you  for  it 
[Takes  it  out  of  his  Hands.]  Thank'ye,  sir.  Breakfast, 
sir,  is  a  very  wholesome  meal.    [Eats  fast."] 

Fain.  It  is,  sir;  I  always  eat  a  good  one. 

Did.  So  do  I,  sir,  [^side.]  when  I  can. 
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Fain.  I'm  an  early  riser  too;  and  in  town  the 
servants  are  so  lazy,  that  I'm  often  obliged  to  wait  a 
long  while  before  I  can  get  any. 

Did.  That's  exactly  niy  case  in  the  country. 

Fain.  And  it's  very  tantalizing,  when  one's  hnngry, 
to  be  served  so. 

Did.  Very,  sir; — I'll  trouble  you  once  more. — 
{^Snatches  the  Bread  out  of  his  Hand  again.'] 

Fain.  This  can't  be  meant  for  disrespect,  but  it's 
Tery  like  it.  \^Aside. 

Did.  Are  you  looking  for  this,  sir?  you  can  call 
for  more  if  you  want  it.  \_Returns  a  reiy  small  hit.] 
Here,  waiter  ! 

Waiter,  bir  ? 

Did.  Some  more  bread  for  this  gentleman. — Wliy, 
bless  my  soul,  you  eat  nothing  at  all,  sir! 

Fain.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  I  can  get  at  nothing. 

Sam  enters,  tvith  Rolls. 

Did.  Very  well,  Sam;  thank  ye,  Sam;  but  don't 
giggle,  Sam  ;  curse  you,  don't  laugh.  [^Following  him 
out.] 

Sam.  Ecod  !  you're  in  luck,  Mr  Diddler.        [Exit. 

Did.  [Again  taking  his  Letter  out  of  his  Pocket.]— 
What,  another  letlf  r  by  the  coach !  Might  I  trouble 
you  again  ?  you  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as  tenpence 
about  you,  have  you?  I  live  close  by,  sir;  I'll  send 
it  to  you  all  in  the  moment  I  go  home — be  glad  to 
see  you  any  time  you'll  look  in,  sir. 

Fain.  You  do  me  honour,  sir.  I  havc'nt  any  half- 
pence ;  but  there's  i\iy  servant,  you  can  desire  him  to 
give  it  you. 

Did.  You're  verj'  obliging.  [Puts  the  rolls  Sam 
brought,  unobserced,  into  his  Hat.]  I'm  extremely  sor- 
ry to  give  you  so  mu(;h  trouble.  I  will  take  that 
liberty.  [Aside.]  Come,  I've  raised  the  wind  for  to- 
day., however.  [Exit. 
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Fain.  That  must  be  a  man  of  some  breeding,  by 
his  ease  and  his  impudence. 

Sam  is  crossing. 

Who  is  that  gentleman,  waiter  ? 

Sam.  Gentleman  ! 

Fain.  Yes ;  by  his  using  an  inn,  I  suppose  he  lives 
upon  his  means — don't  he  ? 

Sam.  Yes ;  but  they're  the  oddest  sort  of  means 
you  ever  heard  of  in  j'ourlife.  What,  don't  you  know 
him  ? 

Fain.  No. 

Sam.  Well,  I  thought  so. 

Fain.  He  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him. 

Sain.  Aye ;  well,  that  was  handsome  enough. 

Fain.  I  thought  so  myself. 

Sam.  But  it  isn't  quite  so  handsome  to  leave  yon 
to  pay  for  it. 

Fain.  Leave  me  to  pay  for  it ! 

Sam.  [Looking  out.']  Yes,  I  see  he's  ofF  there. 

Fain.  Poh  !   he's  only  gone  to  pay  for  a  letter. 

Satn.  A  letter !  bless  you,  there's  no  letter  conies 
here  for  him. 

Fain.  Wh}'',  he's  had  two  this  morning;  I  lent 
him  the  money  to  pay  for  'em. 

Sam.   No  !  did  you  thous;h  ? 

Fain.  Yes;  he  had'nt  any  change  about  him. 

Sam.  [^laughing.']  Dam'  if  that  an't  the  softest  trick 
I  ever  know'd. — You  come  fra  Lunnun,  don't  you, 
sir  ? 

Fain,  Why,  you  giggling  blockhead,  wiiat  d'ye 
mean? 

Sam.  'Why,  he's  had  no  letters,  I  tell  you,  but  one 
he  has  just  been  writing  here  himself. 

Fain.  An  impudent  rascal ! 

Sam.  Well,  sir,  we'll  put  t'  breakHxst  all  to  your 
bill,  you  understand,  as  you  ordered  it. 

Fain.  Psha,  don't  tease  me  about  the  breakfast. 

VOL.  r.  L 
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Sam.  Upon  my  soul,  the  llatlest  trick  I  ever  heard 
of.  [^Exit  laughing. 

Fain.  Well,  this  is  the  most  disrespectful  treat- 
ment.— 

Richard  enters,  meeting  him. 

Rich.  I  lent  that  gentleman  the  tenpence,  sir. 
Fain.  Confound  the  gentleman,  and  you  too  1 

IE  lit,  driving  off' RiciiA.ii.D. 

SCENE  II.— The  Outside  of  Plainway's  House. 
Enter  Plainway,  Peggy,  and  Miss  Durable. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Dear  cousin,  how  soon  you  hurry  us 
home. 

Plain.  Cousin,  you  grow  worse  and  worse.  You'd 
be  gaping  after  the  men  from  morning  till  night. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Mr  Plainway,  1  tell  you  again,  I'll  not 
bear  your  sneers;  though  1  won't  blush  to  own,  as 
I've  often  told  you,  that  I  think  the  society  of  ac- 
complished men  as  Innocent  as  it  is  pleasing. 

Plain.  Innocent  enough  with  you  it  must  be.  But 
there's  no  occasion  to  stare  accomplished  men  tuU  in 
the  face  as  they  pass  you,  or  to  sit  whole  liours  at  a 
window  to  gape  at  them,  unless  it  is  to  talk  to  then:i 
in  your  famous  language  of  the  eyes ;  and  that  I'm 
afraid  few  of  'em  understand,  or  else  you  speak  it 
very  badly ;  for,  whenever  you  ask  'em  a  question  in 
it,  they  never  seem  to  make  you  any  answer. 

Miss  L.Dur.  Cousin  Plainway,  you're  a  sad  brute, 
and  I'll  never  pay  you  another  visit  while  I  live. 

Plain.  I'm  afraid,  cousin,  you  have  helped  my 
daughter  to  some  of  her  wild  notions.  Come,  knock 
at  the  door.  [^Miss  D.  knocks.']  VVell,  Peg,  arc  you 
any  better  pre[)ared  to  meet  your  lover  ? 

Peggy.  [/«  a  pensive  tone  and  altitude.  2  Alas! 
cruel  fate  ordains  1  shall  never  sec  him  more.  [^Tfn 
door  opens — Miss  D.  goes  into  the  /.■o?/ve.] 
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Plain.  There — she's  at  her  romance  again — Nevei' 
meet  him  more  !  why,  you're  going  to  meet  him  to- 
day for  the  first  time. 

Peggt/.  You  speak  of  the  vulgar,  the  sordid  Fain- 
■w'ou'd  ;  I,  of  the  all-accomplished  Mortimer. 

Plain.  There  !  that  Mortimer  again.— Let  me  hear 
that  name  no  more,  hussey ;  I  am  your  father,  and 
will  be  obeyed. 

Peggy.  No,  sir ;  as  Miss  Somerville  says,  fathers,  of 
ignorant  and  grovelling  minds,  have  no  right  to  our 
obedience  ! 

Plain.  IMiss  Somerville  !  and  who  the  devil  is  Miss 
Somerville  ? 

Peggy.  What,  sir !  have  you  never  read  the  Vic- 
tim of  Sentiment  ? 

Plain.  D — n  the  victim  of  sentiment  I  Get  in,  you 
baggage, — Victim  of  Sentiment,  indeed  ! 

[They  go  into  the  House. 

ErUer  Diddler. 

Did.  There  she  dwells.  Grant,  my  kind  stars  !  that 
she  may  have  no  lover,  that  she  may  be  dying  for  want 
of  one;  that  she  may  tumble  about  in  her  rosy  slum- 
bers with  dreaming  of  some  unknown  swain,  lovely 
and  insinuating  as  Jeremy  Diddler.  Now,  how  shall 
I  get  my  letter  delivered  ? 

3Iiss  L.  Dur.  [_  Appear ii^g  at  the  ijuindoxv.']  Well, 
I  declare  the  balmy  zephyr  breathes  such  delightful 
and  refreshing  breezes,  that,  in  spite  of  ray  cousin's 
sneers,  I  can't  help  indulging  in  them. 

Did.  [^Looking  up.']  There  she  is,  by  my  hopes  [ 
Ye  sylphs  and  cupids !  strengthen  my  sight,  that  I 
may  luxuriate  on  her  beauties.  No — not  a  feature 
can  I  distinguish— but  she's  gazing  on  mine,  and 
that's  enough. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  What  a  sweet-looking  young  gen- 
tleman— and  his  eyes  are  directed  towards  me. — 
Oil !  my  palpitating  heart !  what  can  he  mean  ? 
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Did.  You're  a  made  mail,  Jerry.  I'll  pay  off  my 
old  scores,  and  never  borrow  another  sixpence  while 
I  live. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  [^sings.^  "  Oh  !  listen,  listen  to  the 
voice  of  love." — 

Did.  Voice  indiiierent: — but  d — n  music  when 
I've  done  singing  lor  my  dinners. 

Enter  Sam. 

Eh !  Sara  here— he  shall  deliver  my  letter.— My  dear 
Sam,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  !  I  forgive  your  laugh- 
ing at  me.     Will  you  do  me  a  favour? 

Sam.  If  it  won't  take  me  long,  for  you  see  I've 
gotten  a  parcel  to  deliver  in  a  great  hurry.  By  the 
bye,  how  nicely  you  did  that  chap — 

Did.  Hush,  you  rogue.  Look  up  there— do  you 
see  that  lady  ? 

Sam.  Yes,  I  see  her. 

Did.  Isn't  she  an  angel  ? 

Sam.  Why,  if  she  be,  she's  been  a  good  while 
dead,  I  reckon ;  long  enough  to  appearance  to  be 
t'mother  of  angels. 

Did.  Sam,  you're  a  vvag,  but  I- don't  understand 
3'our  jokes.  Now,  if  you  can  contrive  to  deliver  this 
letter  into  her  own  hands,  you  shall  be  handsomely 
rewarded. 

Sam.  Handsomely  rewarded  !—  Aye,  well,  let's 
see ;   (takes  the  letter ;)  "  To  the  beauti — '' 

Did.  Beautiful — 

Sam.  "  Beautiful  maid  at  the  toot  of  the  hill." — 
\_Looks  up  at  the  ivindotv.']  D;imma,  udvv  you're  at 
some  of  your  tricks.  [^Aside.']  The  old  toad's  got 
some  money  I  reckon — Well,  I  can  but  try,  you 
know — And  as  to  tlie  reward,  why  it's  neither  here 
nor  there.     ^Knocks  at  the  door.^ 

Did.  Thank  ye,  my  dear  Icllow.  Get  an  answer 
if  you  can,  and  i'll  wail  hero  for  you.  [jT/ze  door 
opens — Sam  nods,  and  enters.'} 
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3Iiss  L.  Dur.  A  letter  to  deliver  ? — Ob,  dear,  Fm 
all  of  a  flutter!  I  must  learn  what  it  means.  [i?e- 
iiresfrom  t/ie  luindoiv.'] 

Did.  Transport !  she  has  disappeared  to  receive 
it.  She's  mine. — Now  I  shall  visit  the  country 
squires  upon  other  terms.  I'll  only  sing  when  it 
comes  to  my  turn,  and  never  tell  a  story  or  cut  a  joke 
but  at  my  own  table.  Yet  I'm  sony  for  my  pretty 
Peggy.  I  did  love  that  little  rogue,  and  I'm  sure 
she  never  thinks  of  her  Mortimer  without  sighing — 
fSAM  opens  the  door,  holds  it  open,  and  beckons.']  Eh, 
Sam  !  well,  what  answer  ? 

Sam.  Why,  first  of  all,  she  fell  into  a  vast  trepida- 
tion.— 

Did.  Then  j-ou  saw  herself? — 

&'«?«.  Yes,  I  axed  to  see  she  that  were  sitting  at 
the  window  over  the  door. 

Did.  Well? 

Sam.  Well,  you  see,  as  I  tell  you,  when  she  open- 
ed the  letter,  she  fell  into  a  vast  trepidation,  and  flut- 
ter'd  and  blush'd,  and  blush'd  and  tlutter'd— in  short 
—I  never  see'd  any  p'jrson  play  such  comical  games 
i'  my  days. 

Did.  It  was  emotion,  Sam. 

Sa7n.  Yes,  I  know  it  was  a  motion,  but  it  was  a 
devilish  queer  one.  Then  at  last,  says  she,  stutter- 
ing, as  might  be  our  pot-boy  of  a  frosty  morning, 
says  she,  tell  your  master, — she  thought  you  was  my 
master,  he  !  he  !   he  ! 

Did.  My  dear  Sam,  go  on. 

Sam.  Well;— tell  your  master,  says  she,  that  his 
request  is  rather  bold,  but  I've  too  much— too  much 
confidence  in  my  own  diss — dissension — 

Did.  Discretion — 

Sum.  Aye,  I  fancy  you're  right — in  my  own  dis- 
cretion, to  be  afraid  of  granting  it.  Then  she  turn- 
ed awa}^,  blushing  again— 

Did.  Like  the  rose— 
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Sa>n.  Like  the  rose,  he  !  he  !  he  !— like  a  red  cab- 
bage. 

Did.  I'm  a  happy  fellow. 

Sam.  [^Smiliiig.2  Why,  how  much  did  you  ax  her 
for? 

Did.  Only  for  an  interview,  Sam. 

Sam.  Oh !  then  you'd  better  go  in.  I  han't  shut 
the  door. 

Did.  I  fixed  it  for  to-morrow  morninj?  :  but  there's 
nothing  hke  striking  while  the  iron's  hot.  I  will  go 
in,  find  her  out,  and  lay  myself  at  her  feet  immedi- 
ately. I'll  reward  you,  Sam,  depend  upon  it.  1  shall 
be  a  monied  man  soon,  and  then  I'll  reward  you— 
[^Sum  sneers."]  ; — I  will,  Sam,  I  give  you  my  word. 
[^Goesinto  the  house."] 

Sam.  Come,  that's  kind  too,  to  give  me  what  no- 
body else  will  take.  [^Erit. 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Plainway's  House. 

Enter  DiDDLER  cautiously. 

Not  here. — If  I  could  but  find  a  closet  now,  I'd 
liide  myself  till  she  came  nigh.  Luckily,  here  is  one. 
Who  have  we  here  ?  \_Retircs  into  a  closet,  and  listens 
from  the  door.] 

Enter  Fainwou'd  and  Servant. 

Ser.  Walk  in,  sir,  I'll  senil  my  master  to  you  di- 
itctly.  [  Exit, 

Fain.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can't  meet  with  a  little 
more  respect  hero. 

Did.  [ /}j)proachiiis;  and  examinint::;  him.]  My  cock- 
ney friend,  by  the  Lord !  Come  in  pursuit  of  me, 
perhaps ! 

Fain.  Old  Plainvvay  will  treat  me  becomingl)%  no 
doubt ;  and  as  he  positively  determined  with  my  fa- 
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thcr  that  I  should  have  his  daughter,  I  presume  she's 
prepared  to  treat  me  with  proper  respect  too. 

Did.  What !  Plainway  and  his  daughter !  Here's 
a  discovery  :  Tlien  my  Peggy,  after  all,  is  the  beau- 
tiful maid  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  and  the  sly  rogue 
wouldn't  discover  herself  at  the  window,  on  purpose 
to  convict  me  of  infidelity.  How  unlucky  !  and  a  ri- 
val arrived  too,  just  at  the  unfortunate  crisis. 

SeiTunt  returns. 

Ser.  He'll  be  with  you  immediately,  Mr  Fain- 
wou'd.  [^ExiL 

Did.  Mr  Fainwou'd,  eh  ! — Now,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
If  I  could  but  get  rid  of  him,  I  wou'dn't  despair 
of  excusing  myself  to  Peggy. 

Fai/i.  I  wonder  what  my  father  says  in  his  letter 
of  introduction.      j^Takes  a  letter  out  of  Jus  pocket. "^ 

Did.  A  letter  of  introduction  ! — Oh  !  oh  !  the  first 
visit  then.  Gad,  I  have  it,— it's  the  only  way ;  so 
imjjudeace  befriend  me  !  But,  first,  I'll  lock  the  old 
gentleman  out.  \_Goes  cautiouslj/,  and  locks  the  door 
whence  the  Servant  came  out, — tlicn  advances  briskli/  to 
Fainwou'd."]     Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Fain.  He  here  ! 

Did.  So  you've  found  me  out.  Sir  I  But  I've  sent 
you  the  money, — three  and  fourpence  wasn't  it  ? — 
tvvo-and-six  and  ten — 

Fain.  Sir,  I  didn't  mean — 

Did.  No,  Sir,  I  dare  say  not ;  merely  for  a  visit. 
Well,  1  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Won't  you  take  a 
seat  ? 

Fain.  And  you  live  here,  do  you,  sir  ? 

Did.  At  present,  sir,  I  do. 

Fain.  And  is  your  name  Plainway  ? 

Did.  No,  sir,  I'm  Mr  Plainway's  nephew.  I'd  in- 
troduce you  to  my  uncle,  but  he's  very  busy  at  pre- 
sent witli  sir  Robert  Rental,  settling  preliminaries  for 
his  marriage  with  my  cousin. 
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Fain.  Sir  Robert  Rental's  marriage  with  IMiss 
Plaiiiway ! 

Did.  Oh  I  you've  heard  a  dilTerent  report  on  that 
subject,  perhaps.  Now,  thereby  hangs  a  very  di- 
verting talc.  If  you're  not  in  a  hurry,  sit  down,  and 
I'll  make  you  lau<ih  about  it. 

Fain.  \^Asick.'\  This  is  all  very  odd,  upon  my 
soul.      [_T/tey  sit  donn.'] 

Did.  You  see,  my  uncle  did  agree  with  an  old  fel- 
low of  the  name  of  Fainwou'd,  a  Londoner,  to  marry 
my  cousin  to  his  son,  and  expects  him  down  every 
day  for  the  purpose;  but,  a  little  while  ago,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Rental,  a  baronet,  with  a  thumping  estate,  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  she  fell  in  love  with  him.  So 
my  uncle  altered  his  mind,  as  it  was  very  natural  he 
should,  you  know,  and  agreed  to  this  new  match. — 
And  as  he  never  saw  the  young  cockney,  and  has 
since  heard  that  he's  quite  a  vulgar,  conceited,  fool- 
ish fellow,  he  hasn't  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
send  him  any  notice  of  the  alVair.  So,  if  he  should 
come  down,  you  know,  we  shall  have  a  d — d  good 
laugh  at  his  disappointment.  [Fainwou'd  drops  his 
letter,  xvhich  Diduler  picl^:s  t/p  unseen.']  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Capital  go  !    isn't  it  r 

Fain.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  a  very  capital  go,  indeed. 
\_Aside.'\  Here's  disrespect !  [7b ///;«.]  But  if  the 
cockney  shouldn't  be  disposed  to  think  of  the  aftair 
quite  so  merrily  as  you  ? 

Did.  O  the  puppy  !  if  he's  refractory,  I'll  pull  his 
nose. 

Fain.  [^Asidc.']  Here's  an  impudent  5;conndrel ! 
[Rises.']  Well,  I  shall  cheat  'cm  of  their  laugh  by 
this  meeting,  however. 

Did.     l^Aside.]     A  shy  cock,  I  see. 

Fain.  O,  you'll  pull  his  nose,  will  you? 

Did.  If  he's  troublesome,  I  shall  certainly  have 
that  pleasure.  Nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  pulling 
lioses. 
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Fain.  Sir,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  Perhaps, 
sir,  you  may — \_A  blocking  at  the  door  Diddler  lock- 
ed. 

Did.  [Aside.']  Just  in  time,  by  Jupiter !  [^Aloud.] 
Be  quiet  there  !  Damn  that  mastiff! — Sir,  I'm  sorry 
you're  going  so  soon.  \_Knocking  again.]  Be  quiet,  I 
say. — Well,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  sir.  Then, 
you  won't  stay,  and  take  a  bit  of"  dinner  ? 

Fain.  Perhaps,  sir,  I  say,  you  may  hear  from  me 
again. 

Did.  Sir,  I  shall  be  extremely  happy,  I'm  sure. 
[E.r/f  Fainwou'd.]  Bravo,  Jeremy  I  admirably  hit  oil" 
[Knocking  repeated.]  Now  for  the  old  gentleman, 
[Opens  the  door.] 

Enter  Plainwav. 

Plain.  My  dear  Mr  Fainwou'd,  I'm  extremely  hap- 
py to  see  you.  I  beg  pardon  for  keeping  you  so  long. 
Why,  who  the  deuce  could  lock  that  door  ? 

Did.  He  !   he  !  he !  It  was  I,  sir. 

Plain.  You,  why  what — 

Did.  A  bit  of  humour,  sir,  to  shew  you  I  deter- 
mined to  make  free,  and  consider  myself  at  home. 

Plain.  [Aside."]  A  bit  of  humour !  why,  you  must 
be  an  inveterate  humourist,  indeed,  to  begin  so  soon. 
[To  him.]  Well,  come,  that's  merry  and  hearty. 

Did.  Yes,  you'll  faul  I've  all  that  about  me. 

Plain.  Well,  and  how  is  my  old  friend,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  ? 

Did.  Wonderfully  well,  my  old  buck.  But  here, 
here  you  have  it  all  in  black  and  white.  [Gives  the 
letter.] 

Plain.  So,  an  introduction. 

Did.  [Aside.]  It's  rather  unlucky,  I  don't  know 
a  little  more  of  ray  family.    [Slnits  familiarly  about.] 

Plain.  [Readsl^  "  1  his  will  at  length  introduce  to 
you  your  son-in-law.     i  hope  he  will  prove  agreeable 
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both  to  you  and  your  daughter.  His  late  mili- 
tary habits,  I  think,  have  much  improved  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  jjerhaps  you  will  already  discern 
something  of  the  officer  about  him."  Something  ot' 
tlie  ofticer — \_lA>oking  at  liim.']  Damn  me,  it  must  bn 
a  sherifV's  officer  then.  "  Treat  him  delicately,  and, 
above  all,  avoid  raillery  with  him." — So  then  I  sup- 
pose, though  he  can  give  a  joke,  he  can't  take  one. — 
"  It  is  apt  to  make  him  unhappy,  as  he  always  thinks 
it  levelled  at  that  stillness  in  his  manners,  arising  from 
his  extreme  timidity  and  bashfulness!"  —  "Assure 
Peggy  of  ihe  cordial  allection  of  her  intended  father, 
and  your  faithful  friend,  Fkas.  Fainwou'd."  A  very 
pretty  introduction,  trul}'. 

Did.  But  wheie  is  my  charming  Peggy  ?  I  say- 
could  not  I  have  a  little  private  conversation  to  begin 
with  ? 

Plain.  Why  I  must  introduce  you,  you  know — I 
desired  her  to  follow  me — Oh  !   here  she  comes. 

Did.  \_Asidc.'\  Now  if  she  should  fall  in  a  passieu 
and  discover  me  ! 

Enter  Peggy. 

Plain.  My  dear,  this  is  Mr  Fainwou'd. 

Did.  Madam,  your  most  devoted. — [_S/ic  screams-— 
he  supports  litr.'j 

Pegi^.   [In  a  low  tone. ~\   Mortimer! 

Did.  [Aside  to  Iter.']  Hush  !  Don't  be  astonished— 
you  see  what  I'm  at — keep  it  up. 

Plain.  What  ails  the  girl  ?  Oh,  I  see  she's  at  her 
romance  again. — Mr  Fainwou'd,  try  if  you  can't  bring 
her  about,  uliile  I  go  and  fetch  my  cousin  Laury  to 
you.  [Krif. 

Did.  No  fear,  sir;  she  is  coming  about. — My  dear 
Peggy  !  after  an  age  of  fruitless  search,  do  1  again 
i^old  you  in  these  arms  ? 

J^'g^y,  Cruel  man  !  how  could  you  torment  me  with 
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SO  long  an  absence,  and  so  long  a  silence  ? — I've  writ- 
ten to  you  a  thousand  times. 

Did.  A  thousand  unlucky  accidents  have  prevent- 
ed my  receiving  your  letters;  and  your  address  I  most 
fatally  lost  not  an  hour  alter  you  gave  it  to  me. 

Peggy.  And  how  did  you  find  it  out  at  last? 

Did.  By  an  accidental  rencontre  with  my  rival, 
I've  hummed  him  famously,  frightened  him  away 
from  the  house,  contrived  to  get  his  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, and  presented  myself  in  his  stead. 

Peggy.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  you  are  agaiu 
mine  ;  and  now  we'll  never  part. 

Did.  Never,  if  I  can  help  it,  I  assure  you. 

Peggy.  Lord,  Mortimer,  what  a  change  there  is  in 
your  dress ! 

Did.  Eh?  Yes,  I've  dressed  so  on  purpose — ra- 
ther in  the  extreme  perhaps — but  I  thought  it  would 
look  my  vulgar  rival  better. 

Peggy.  Well  thought  of; — so  it  will. 

Did.  \^Aside.']  Very  odd — nothing  about  the  letter 
—I  won't  start  it,  however. 

Peggy.  Here's  my  father  coming  back,  I'd  better 
seem  a  little  distant,  you  know. 

Did.  You're  right. 

Enter  Plainway  ;  Diddlee  not  seeming  to  notice  hi/nr 

Do,  my  dear  lady,  be  merciful. '  But  perhaps  it  is  in 
mercy  that  you  thus  avert  from  me  the  killing  lustre 
of  those  piercing  eyes. 

Plain.  {^Aside.^  Well  done,  timidity.  [_To  Jiim.'} 
Bravo  !  Mr  Fainvvou'd,  you'll  not  be  long  an  unsuc- 
cessful wooer,  I  see.  Well,  my  cousin's  coming  to 
see  you,  the  moment  she's  a  little  composed. — Why, 
Peg,  I  fancy  the  old  fool  has  been  gaping  out  at  win- 
dow to  some  purpose  at  last.  I  verily  believe  some- 
body, either  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  has  really  been  wri- 
ting her  a  billet-doux  ;  for  I  caught  her  quite  in  atlus- 
te-r  reading  a  letter,  and  the  momept  she  saw  me,  sha 
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grappled  it  up,  and  her  cheeks  turned  as  red  as  her 
nose. 

Did.  \_Much  disconcerted,  aside.']  Oh  Lord  !  here's 
the  riddle  unfolded.  Cuise  my  blind  eyes  !  what  a 
scrape  they've  brought  me  into  !  A  fusty  old  maid  I 
suppose.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ?  I  must  humour 
the  blunder,  or  shell  discover  me. 

Plain.  Here  she  comes. 

Did.  lAside.]  Oh  Lord  !  Oh  Lord  ! 

Enter  Miss  Durable. 

Plain.  Mr  Fainwou'd,  Miss  Durable. — Miss  Dur- 
able, Mr  Fainwou'd. 

^Miss  L.  Dur,  screams,  and  seems  much  agitated.'] 

Did.  ^Advancing to  her.]  My  dear  lady,  what's  the 
matter? — \_Aside  to  her.]  Don't  be  astonished.— You 
see  what  I'm  at. — Keep  it  up,  [^Continues  whispering 
to  her.] 

Plain.  Wh}^  what  the  devil ! — this  fellow  frightens 
my  whole  family.  It  must  be  his  oflicer-like  appear- 
ance, I  suppose. 

Peggy.  \_Aside.]  Well,  I  declare  Laurelia  means 
to  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  supplant  me. 

Bliss  L.  Dur.  {^Aside  to  Did.]  Oh  !  you're  a  bold 
adventurous  man. 

Did.  \jroher.]  Yes,  I  am  a  very  bold  adventurous 
man  ;  but  love,  madam — 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Hush : 

Plain.  Why,  Fainwou'd,  you  seem  to  make  some 
impression  upon  the  ladies. 

Did.  ISot  a  very  favourable  one,  it  would  seem, 
sir. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  I  beg  Mr  Fainwou'd's  pardon,  I'm 
sure.  It  was  merely  a  slight  indisposition  that  seized 
me. 

Plain.  Oh  !   a  slight  indisposition  was  it? 

P^ggy.  [^Aside.]  Yes,  I  see  she's  throwing  out  her 
lures. 
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Did.  Will  you  allow  me,  madam,  to  lead  you  to 
the  air  ? 

Plain.  Aye,  suppose  we  shew  Mr  Fainwou'd  our 
garden.     A  walk  will  do  none  of  us  any  harm. 

Bliss  L.  Dur.  With  all  my  heart,  cousin. 

Flain.  Unless  Mr  Fainwou'd  is  fatigued  v.ilh  his 
journey. 

Did.  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Plain- 
way,  give  rae  leave.  \_Aside,  in  taking  her  Itand.^  Did 
you  observe  that  old  luol  ?  1  believe  she  has  a  design 
upon  me. 

Peggi/.  [^Asidcl  That  she  has,  Fll  be  sworn. 

Did.  [^Aside.^  I'll  hum  her. — Miss  Durable,  here's 
the  other  arm  at  your  service. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  ^Taking  it."]  Dear  sir,  you're  ex- 
tremely obliging. 

Did.  Don't  say  so,  madam;  the  obligation  is  mine. 
J^Nodding.^  Plainway,  you  see  what  a  way  Fm  in. 

[^Exeunt  Diddler,  Peggy,  and  Miss  Durable. 

Plain.  Bash  fulness  ! — Damme,  if  ever  1  saw  such 
an  impudent  dog!  £Exit. 


,      ACT  II. 

« 

SCENE  L^The  Inn. 
Enter  Fainwou'd  and  Richard. 

Pain.  In  short,  I  never  met  with  such  disrespectful 
treatment  since  I  was  born  : — and  so  the  rascal's  name 
is  Diddler,  is  it  ? 

Rich.  So  I  heard  the  waiters  call  him. 

Fain.  As  to  the  disappointment,  Richard,  it's  a 
very  fortunate  one  for  me ;  for  it  must  be  a  scrubby 
family  indeed,  when  one  of  its  branches  is  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  such  low  practices.  But  to  be  treat- 
ed with  such  contempt !  why,  am  I  to  be  laughed  at 
every  where  ? 

VOL.  I.  tl 
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Rich.  If  I  was  you,  sir,  I'd  put  that  question  where 
it's  fit  it  should  ha  answered. 

Fain.  And  so  I  will,  Richard. — If  I  don't  go  back, 
and  kick  up  such  a  bobbery — I  warrant  I'll— Why, 
he  called  me  a  vulgar,  conceited,  foolis-h  cocknejf. 

Rich.  No,  sure  ? 

Fain.  Yes,  but  he  did ;  and  what  a  fool  mv  father 
must  have  been  not  to  see  through  such  a  set — a  low- 
bred rascal,  with  his  three-and-fourpence  !  But  if  I 
don't — I'll  take  your  advice,  Richard — I'll  hirs  a 
post-chaise  directly,  drive  to  the  house,  expose  that 
i\Ir  Diddier,  blow  up  ail  the  rest  of  the  family,  sir 
Robert  Rental  included,  and  then  setoli'for  London, 
and  turn  my  back  upon  them  for  ever.  [_Exami. 

Enter  Sam  iiith  a  Letter,  fulloned  bj/  a  3Iesscnger. 

Sam.  Why,  but  vvliat  for  do  you  bring  it  here  ? 

Mess.  Why,  because  it  says,  to  be  delivered  witli 
all  possd^le  speed.  I  know  he  comes  here  sometimes, 
and  most  likely  won't  be  at  home  till  night. 

Sam.  Well,  if  I  sec  him,  I'll  gi't  to  him.  Most 
likely  he'll  be  here  by-and-b}-. 

Mess.  Then  I'll  leave  iu  lExi/. 

Sam.  ]Mr  Jeremiah  Diddier — Dang  it,  what  a  fine 
seal !  and  I'll  be  shot  if  it  don't  feel  like  a  bank  note. 
To  be  delivered  wi'  all  possible  speed  too.  1  should'nt 
wonder  now  if  it  brought  him  some  good  luck.  H.t ! 
ha!  ha!  with  all  my  heart.  He's  a  d — d  droll  dog, 
and  I  like  him  vastly.  [Kiv/. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Plainway's   House — Plain- 
way,  DiDDLF.R,  Peucy,  and  Jliss  Dlraulu;  at  Table. 

Plain.  Bravo!    Ila  !   ha!   ha!  I'lluy  all  laugh. 

Miss  L,  JDur.  Upon  my  word,  'Six  lainwou'il,  yon 
sing  delightfully  ;  you  surely  have  had  some  prac- 
tice ? 

Did.  A  little,  madam. 

3Iiss  L.  Dur.  Well,  i  think  it  must  be  a  vcrv  dc- 
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sirable  accomplishment,  if  it  were  only  fur  your  own 
entertaiiiinent. 

Did.  It  is  in  that  respect,  madam,  that  I  have 
hitherto  found  it  most  particularly  desirable. 

-Miss  L.  Dur.  But  surely  the  pleasure  of  pleasing 
your  hearers 

Did.  I  noiu  find  to  be  the  highest  gratification  it 
can  bestow,  except  that  of  giving  me  a  claim  to  a  re- 
turn in  kind  from  you.  [Aside  to  Peggy.)  1  lay  it  on 
thick,  don't  I  ? 

Miss  L.  Dur.  You  really  must  excuse  me;  I  can't 
perform  to  my  satisfaction  without  the  assistance  of 
an  instrument. 

Plain.  Well,  well,  cousin,  then  we'll  hear  yaa  by 
and  bye;  there's  no  hurry,  I'm  sure. — Come,  Mr  Fain- 
wou'd,  your  glass  is  <  mpty. 

Jliss  L.  Dur.  Peggy,  my  love. 

[T/iei/  rise  to  retire.     Exit  Miss  L.  Dur. 

Plain.  Peg,  here  !  Come  back,  I  want  to  speak  svith 
you. 

Peg!^.   (Returns.)   Well,  papa  ? 

Plain.  IMr  Fainwou'd,  (They  rise.) — You  know  I 
told  you  of  a  billet-doux  that  old  Laury  had  received. 

Peggy.  Yes,  sir. 

Plain.  Coming  through  the  passage  to  dinner,  I 
picked  it  up. 

Peggy  &■  Did.  No  ! 

Plain.  Yes;  I  have  it  in  my  pocket, — one  of  the 
richest  compositions  you  ever  beheld.  I'll  read  it  to 
you. 

Did.  {Aside.)  How  unlucky  !  Now,  if  she  sees  it, 
she'll  know  the  hand. 

Plain.  {Reads  )  "  To  the  beautiful  Maid  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill."— Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Did.  i)-  Peggy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

[DiDDLER  endeavours  to  keep  Veggy  from  over- 
looking him. 

plain.  "  Most  celestial  of  terrestrial  beings  !  I  have 
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received  a  wound  from  your  eyes,  which  baftles  all 
surgical  skill.  The  smile  of  her  who  gave  it,  is  tlic 
only  balsam  that  can  save  it.  Let  me  therefore  sup- 
plicate admittance  to  your  presence  to-morrow,  to 
know  at  once  if  1  may  live  or  die. 

That  if  Iiii  to  live,  I  may  live  your  fond  lover; 
And  if  I  m  to  die,  1  may  get  it  soon  over. 

Adonis." 

[They  all  laugh.  Diddleu  appears  much  discoiV' 
certed. 

Plain.  Why,  this  Adonis  must  be  about  as  great  a 
fool  as  his  mistress ;  eh,  sir  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Did.  Yes,  sir;  he,  he,  he  ! — {yiside.)  They've  found 
me  out,  and  this  is  a  quiz. 

Peggy.  Or  more  likely  some  poor  knave,  papa,  that 
wants  her  money ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Plain.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Or  perhaps  a  compound  of 
both;  eh,  sir  ? 

Did.  Very  likely,  sir;  he,  he,  he  ! — [Aside.)  They're 
at  me. 

Plain.  But  we  must  laugh  her  out  of  the  connection, 
and  disappoint  the  rogue,  however;  though  1  dare  say 
he  little  thought  to  create  so  much  merriment.  So 
short-sighted  is  roguery. 

Did.  {/iside.)  Short-sighted  ! — It's  all  up,  to  a  cer- 
tainty. 

Plain.  So  she's  returning ;  impatient  of  being  left 
alune,  I  suppose. — Now,  we'll  smoke  her. 

Enter  Miss  L.  Durable. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Bless  me  !  why,  I'm  quite  forsaken 
among  you  all. 

Plain.  Forsaken,  my  dear  cousin  !  It's  only  for  age 
and  ugliness  to  talk  of  being  forsaken,  not  for  a  beau- 
tiful maid  like  you, — the  most  celestial  of  terrestrial 
beings !  [All  laugh. 
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Miss  L.  Dur.  {Aside.)  I'm  astonished,— Ae  laughing 
too  ! 

Did.  {Aside  to  her.)  Excuse  my  laughing,  it's  only 
in  jest. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  In  jest,  sir  ! 

Did.  Yes.  [Wliispers  and  winks. 

Plain.  Well  but,  my  dear  cousin,  1  hope  you'll  be 
merciful  to  the  tender  youth.  Such  a  frown  as  that, 
now,  would  kill  him  at  once. 

^liss  L.  Dur.  Cousin  Plainway,  this  insult  is  into- 
lerable.    I'll  not  stay  in  your  house  another  hour. 

Plain.  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Laurv,  I  didn't  expect 
that  truth  would  give  oifence. — We'll  leave  Mr  Fain- 
vvou'd  to  make  our  peace  with  you. 

Did.  {Aside.)  Leave  me  alone  with  her!  Oh,  the 
devil ! 

Peg!^.  Aye,  do,  Mr  Fainwou'd,  endeavour  to  paci- 
fy her; — pray,  induce  her  to  continue  a  little  longer 
f  the  beautiful  maid  at  the  foot  of  the  hill," 

[Exeunt  Plainway  and  Peggy.  Miss  L.  Du- 
rable and  Diddler  look  sheepishly  at  each 
oilier. 

Did.  {Aside.)  I'm  included  in  the  quiz,  as  I'm  a 
gentleman. — {To  her.)  My  dear  madam,  how  could 
you — 

Miss  L.  Dur.  How  could  I  what,  sir  ? 

Did.  Wear  a  pocket  with  a  hole  in't  ? 

.Miss  L.  Dur.  1  wear  no  pockets,  whicii  caused  the 
fatal  accident.  But,  sir,  I  trust,  it  is  an  accident  that 
will  cause  no  change  in  your  affection. 

Did.  {Aside.)  Damn  it !  now  she's  going  to  be 
amorous. — (To  her.)  None  in  the  world,  madam.  I 
assure  you,  I  love  you  as  much  as  ever  I  did. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  I  fear  my  conduct  is  very  impru- 
dent.— If  you  should  be  discovered — 

Did.  It's  not  at  all  unlikely,  madam,  that  I  am  al- 
ready.—(y^  We.)  Now  she'll  be  boring  me  for  expla- 
nations. 1  must  get  her  among  them  again. —  {To  her.) 
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Or  if  I  am  not,  if  we  don't  take  great  cnre,  I  soon 
shall  be;  therefore  I  think  we'd  better  immediately 
join — 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Oh,  dear  sir !  so  soon  ? — I  declare 
you  (juite  agitate  me  with  the  idea. 

Did.  Ma'am  ! 

Miss  L.  Dur.  It  is  so  awful  a  ceremony,  that  real- 
ly a  little  time — 

Did.  My  dear  ma'am,  I  didn't  mean  any  thing 
about  a  ceremony. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Sir  ! 

Did.  You  misunderstand  me ;  I — 

Miss  L.  Dur.  You  astonish  me,  sir  !  no  ceremony, 
indeed  ! — And  would  you  then  take  advantage  of  my 
too  susceptible  heart,  to  ruin  me  ?  would  you  rob  me 
of  my  innocence  ?  would  you  despoil  me  of  my  ho- 
nour ?— cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman  man  ! 

[Airi-'cls  tofaiiii. 

Did.  {Supporting  her.)  Upon  my  soul,  madam,  I 
would  not  interfere  with  yonr  honour  on  any  ac- 
count.— {Aside.)  I  must  make  an  outrageous  speech  ; 
there's  nothing  else  will  make  her  easy. — {Falls  on  his 
knees;  Peggy  enters  listening.)  Paragon  of  premature 
divinity !  what  instrument  of  death,  or  torture,  can 
equal  the  dreadful  power  of  your  frowns  r  Poison, 
pistols,  pikes,  steel-traps,  and  spring-guns,  the  thumb- 
screw, or  lead-kettle,  the  knout,  or  cat  o'nine-tails,  are 
impotent,  compared  with  the  words  of  your  indigna- 
tion !  Cease  then  to  wound  a  heart,  whose  aflection 
for  you  nothing  can  abate ;  whose— 

Pegsy.  ( Intel rupting  him,  and. shaving  his  letter.)  So, 
sir,  this  is  your  fine  effusion,  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it. 
Palse,  infamous  man ! 

Did.  (Aside  to  Miss  L.  Dur.)  I  told  you  so.  You'd 
better  retire,  and  I'll  contrive  to  gel  off. — My  ckai 
Miss  Plain  way — 

Pe^i^.  Don't  dear  me,  sir;  I've  done  with  you. 

Dill.  If  vou  would  but  hear — 
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Peggy.  I'll  hear  nothing,  sir.  You  can't  clear  your- 
self;— this  duplicity  can  only  arise  from  the  meanest 
of  motives,  Mr  Mortimer. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  ]\Ir  Mortimer  ! — ^Theii  I  am  the  dupe, 
after  all. 

Pegsjj.  You're  a  mean—- 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Base — 

Peggy.  Deceitful — - 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Abominable— 

Did.  (Aside.)  Here's  a  breeze  !  Tills  is  raising  the 
wind,  with  a  vengeance  ! — My  dear  Miss  Plainway, 
I— a My  dear  Miss  Durable,  (Aside.)  pray  re- 
tire ;  in  five  m.inutes  I'll  come  to  you  in  the  garden, 
and  explain  all  to  your  satisfaction.  ^ 

Miss  L.  Dur.  And  if  you  don't — 

Did.  Oh,  I  will ; — now,  do  go. 

Peggy.  And  you  too,  madam ;  aren't  you  asha- 
med  

Miss  L.  Dur.  Don't  talk  to  me  in  that  style,  Miss ; 
it  ill  becomes  me  to  account  for  my  conduct  to  you ; 
and  I  shall  therefore  leave  you,  with  perfect  inditler- 
ence,  to  make  your  own  construction. — (To  hint.) 
You'll  find  me  in  the  garden,  sir.  \^Exit. 

Did.  (Aside.)  Floating  in  the  fish-pond,  I  h'-.pe. — 
(To  Peggy.)  My  dear  Peggy,  how  could  you  for  a 
moment  believe — 

Peggy.  I'll  not  listen  to  you  ;  I'll  go  and  expose  you 
to  my  father  immediately.  He'll  order  the  servants 
to  toss  you  in  a  blanket,  and  then  to  kick  you  out  of 
doors. 

Did.  (Holding  her.)  So,  between  two  stools,  poor 
Jeremy  comes  to  the  ground  at  last. — Now  Peggj^, 
my  dear  Peggy,  I  know  I  shall  appease  you 

\^He  takes  her  hand, 
Peggy.  If  you  detain  me  by  force,  I  must  stay;  and 
if  you  will  talk,  I  must  hear  you;  but  you  can't  force 
aie  to  attend  to  you. 

Did,  That's  as  you  please,  only  hear  me. —That 
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letter — I  did  write  thai  letter.  But,  as  a  proof  that  I 
Jove  you,  and  only  voii,  and  that  1  will  love  you  as 
long  as  I  live,  I'll  run  away  w ith  you  directly. 

Peg!ry.  Will  you,  this  instant? 

Did.  I'll  hire  a  post-chaise  innnediately; — (Aside.) 
that  is,  if  I  can  get  credit  for  one. 

Peggy.  Go,  and  order  it. 

Did.  I'm  oil".  (Going.)  — Nothing  but  disasters  ! 
here's  the  cockney  coming  back  in  a  terrible  rage,  and 
I  shall  be  discovered. 

Peggy.  How  unlucky  !  Couldn't  you  get  rid  of  him 
again  i* 

Did.  Keep  out  of  the  wa}'^,  and  I'll  tr\^ 

{_Shc  retires. 

Enter  Fainwou'd. 

Fain.  So,  sir, — 

Did.  How  do  you  do,  again,  sir?  Hasn't  my  ser- 
vant left  you  three-and-four-pence  yet? — Bless  my 
soul,  how  stupid  ! 

Fain.  Sir,  I  want  to  see  Mr  Plainway. 

Did.  Do  you,  sir?  that's  unlucky:  He's  just  gone 
out, — to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields. 

Fain,  I  don't  believe  a  word  you  say. 

Did.  (iritk  affected  dignity.)  Don't  believe  a  word 
I  say,  sir ! 

Fain.  No,  sir. 

Did.  Sir,  I  desire  you'll  quit  this  house. 

Fain.  I  shan't,  sir. 

Did.  You  shan't,  sir  ? 

Fain.  No,  sir;  my  business  is  with  Mr  Plainwav. 
I've  a  [)ost-chaise  waiting  for  me  at  the  door,  and, 
therefore,  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Did.  A  post-chaise  waiting  at  the  door,  sir? 

Fain.  Yes,  sir, — the  servant  told  me  Mr  Piainway 
ivas  within,  and  I'll  find  him  too,  or  I'm  very  much 
mistaken.  [Exit. 

Did.  A  post-chaise  waiting  at  the  door  I — we'll 
10 
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bribe  the  post-boy,  and  jump  into  it.  Now,  who  shall 
I  borrow  a  guinea  of  to  bribe  the  post-boy  ? 

Enter  John. 

John.  Has  that  gentleman  found  my  master,  sir  ? 

Did.  Oh  yes,  John,  I  shewed  him  into  the  drawing- 
room.  fJoHN  is  going.) — Stop,  John;  step  this  way. 
Your  name  is  John,  isn't  it  ? 

John.  Yes,  sir. 

Did.  Well,  how  d'ye  do,  John  ? — Got  a  snug  place 
here,  John  ? 

John.  Yes,  sir,  very  snug. 

Did.  Aye,  good  wages,  good  vails,  eh  ? 

John.  Yes,  sir,  very  fair. 

Did.  Urn— You  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as  a  gui- 
nea about  you,  have  you  ? 

John.  No,  sir. 

Did.  Aye — that's  all,  John ;  I  only  asked  for  in- 
formation. [Exit  John.]— Gad  !  I  said  a  civil  thing 
or  two  to  the  gardener  just  now,  I'll  go  and  try  him ; 
and,  to  prevent  all  further  rencontres,  make  my  es- 
cape through  the  garden-gate.   (Going.) 

Enter  Miss  L.  Durable. 

Oh,  Lord !  here  is  old  innocence  again.  (Aside.) — I 
was  just  coming  to  you. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Well,  sir,  I'm  all  impatience  for  this 
explanation. — So,  you've  got  rid  of  Miss  Peggy  ? 

Did.  Yes,  I  have  pacified  her,  ;>nd  she's  retired  to 
the — drawing-room. — You  haven't  got  such  a  thing 
as  a  guinea  about  you,  madam,  have  you  ?  A  trouble- 
some post-boy,  that  drove  me  this  morning,  is  teasing 
me  for  his  money.  You  see  1  happened  unfortunate- 
ly to  change  my  small 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Oh,  these  things  will  happen,  sir, — 
(Gives  a  purse.) — ^There's  my  purse,  sir ;  take  what- 
ever you  require. 

Did.  I'm  robbing  you,  nra'ara. 
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Miss  L.  Dili:  Not  al  all ;  you  know  you'll  soon  re- 
turn it. 

Did.  (Aside.)  Tliat's  rather  doulitful. — f  To  her.) 
I'll  be  with  you  agahi,  madam,  in  a  moment. 

[Going. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  What,  sir!  So  even  your  post-boys 
are  to  be  attended  to  before  me. 

Did.  INIa'ani  ! 

Miss  L.  Dur.  But  I  see  through  your  conduot,  sir. 
This  is  a  mere  expedient  to  avoid  me  again. — This  is 
too  much. 

Did.  (Aside.)  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  now  r — 
Oh  ! — oh  dear  ! — oh  Lord  ! 

Miss  L.  Dur.  What's  the  matter? 

Did.  Your  cruelty  has  so  agitated  me, — I  faint, — 
a  little  water, — a  little  water  will  rccr.ver  nie  !  (Falls 
into  a  chair.) — Pray,  get  me  a  little  water  ! 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Bless  me,  he's  L'oing  into  hysterics  ! 
Here  !— help,  John  ! — Betty,  a  little  water  innnediate- 
Jy  !  [Exit.     DiDDLtu  runs  off". 

Enter  Fainwou'd. 

Fain.  No  where  to  be  found. — So,  ]\Ir  Diddler  is 
gone  now.  They've  found  me  out  by  my  letter,  and 
avoid  me  on  purpose.  But  I'll  not  stir  out  of  the 
house  till  I  see  Mr  Plainway,  I'm  determined  ;  so  I'll 
sit  myself  quietly  down.  (Sits  do-xn  in  the  chair  Did- 
dler has  left.) — I'll  make  the  whole  family  treat  me 
with  a  little  more  respect,  I  warrant. 

Enter  Miss  I..  Durable  hasti/j/,  aith  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter, xvhich  she  throivs  in  his  face.  She  screams; 
he  7'ises  in  ufurj/. 

Miss  L.  Dur.   Here,  mv  love. — Ah  ! 
Fain.  Damnation,  madam  !  what  d'ye  mean? 
Miss  L.  Dur.  Oh  dear.  Sir !  I  took  you  tor  another 
(■entleman. 
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Fain.  Nonsense,  madam  !  3'ou  couldn't  mean  to 
serve  any  gentleman  in  this  wa\'.  Wliere  is  Mr 
PJaimvay  ?  I'll  have  satisfaction  for  this  treatment. 

Enter  Plainway. 

Plain.  Hey  day  !  hey  day,  cousin  !  Why,  who  is 
this  gentleman  ;  and  what  is  all  this  noise  about? 

3iiss  L.  Dur.  I'm  sure,  cousin,  1  don't  know  who 
the  gentleman  is.  All  that  I  can  explain  is,  that  JMr 
Fainwou'd  was  taken  ill  in  that  chan-;  that  I  went  to 
get  some  water  to  recover  him  ;  and  the  moment  af- 
ter, when  I  came  back,  I  found  his  place  occupied  by 
that  gentleman. 

Fain.  Madam,  this  is  no  longer  a  lime  for  banter- 
ing. You  found  Mr  Faiuwou'd's  place  occupied  by 
me,  who  am  Mr  fainwou'd ;  and  you  found  him  suf- 
fering no  illness  at  all,  though  you  wanted  to  give 
him  one. 

Plain.  4'  Miss  L.  Dur.  You  Mr  Fainwou'd  ! 

Fain.  Yes,  sir ;  and  you've  found  out  by  this  time, 
I  suppose,  that  I'm  perfectly  acquainted  with  a!l  your 
kind  intentions  towards  m.e;  that  I  know  of  your  new 
son-in-law.  Sir  Robert  Rental;  that  1  am  informed  I 
am  to  make  merriment  for  you  ;  and  that,  if  I  am  re- 
fractory, your  nephew,  Mr  Diddler,  is  to  pull  my 
nose. 

Plain.  My  dear  sir,  I  haven't  a  nephew  in  the 
world,  and  never  heard  of  such  people  as  Sir  Robert 
Rental,  or  Mr  Diddler,  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life. 

Fain.  This  is  amazing ! 

Plain.  It  is,  upon  my  soul ! — Yota  say  your  name 
is  Fainwou'd  ? 

Fain.  Certainly. 

Plain.  Then  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  tha 
other  Mr  Fainwou'd  can  solve  the  riddle. 

Fain.  The  other  Mr  Fainwou'd  ! 

Plain.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  another  gentleman  so  eall- 
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iiig  himself  now  in  this  house;  and  he  was  bearer  of 
a  letter  of  introduction  from 

Fain.  My  letter  of  introduction  !  The  rascal  picked 
my  pocket  of  it,  in  this  very  house,  this  morning.  I 
see  through  it  all  ! — I  dare  say  your  house  is  robbed 
b^f  this  time. 

Plain.  A  villain  ! — Wh}',  where  is  he,  cousin  ?^ 
Here,  John  ! — where  are  all  the  servants  } 

Enter  John. 

Plain.  Where  is  Mr  Fainwou'd  ? 

Jo/in.  What,  the  other  gentleman,  sir  ? 

Plain.  The  other,  sir  I — Then  you  knew  this  gen- 
tleman's name  was  Fainwou'd  :  and  you  never  told 
me  he  was  here  this  morning. 

Jo/in.  Yes,  sir,  I  did;  I  sent  you  to  him. 

Plain.  You  sent  me  to  the  other  fellow. 

Joltn.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  let  in  the  other. 

Plain.  1  suppose  he  got  in  at  the  window,  then.— 
But  where  is  he  now  ? 

John.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir. — But  I  thought 
that  gentleman  was  gone. 

Fain.  Why  did  you  think  so,  sir? 

John.  Because,  sir,  the  chaise  is  gone,  that  you  came 
in. 

Plain.  What! 

Fain.  Cone  ! 

John,  Yes,  sir. 

Plain.  Why,  then,  the  rascal's  run  olV  in  it, — and 
Ptg — where  is  she?   Where  is  my  daughter? 

JIIiss  L.  Dur.  Gone  with  him,  cousin. 

John.  Here  they  are,  sir. 

Enter  DiDDLER,  Peggx,  and  Sam.     Diddler 
dancing  and  singing. 

Plain.  Sing  away,  my  brave  fellow ;  I'll  soon  change 
vour  note. 
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Did.  Thank  ye,  sir,  but  it  is  changed  already. — 
Sam,  pay  my  debts  to  that  young  man,  (pointing  to 
Fainwou'd)  and  give  him  credit  for  a  breakfast  on 
my  account. — Ah,  my  dear  old  innocence  I  (to  Bliss 
L.  TivK.)  there's  your  purse  again  ;  when  I'm  at  lei- 
sure, you  shall  have  your  explanation. 

Miss  L.  Dur.  Oh,  false  Adonis  ! 

Plain.  And  now,  sir,  what  have  you  to  answer  to — 

Did.  I  plead  guilty  to  it  all.  I've  been  a  sad 
rogue;  but,  as  a  proof  I've  some  conscience  left, 
here's  your  daughter,  just  as  I  found  her.  Don't  give 
her  to  me  unless  you  lik^i 

Plain.  Give  her  to  you  !  And  pray,  sir,  what  claim 
have  you  to  her  ? 

Did.  "  Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve.'* 
My  resolution  to  lead  a  new  life,  with  the  tritliug  col- 
lateral recommendation  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in  my 
pocket. 

Plain.  Ten  thousand  pounds  in  your  pocket ! 

Did.  In  brief,  sir,  idle  habits,  empty  pockets,  and 
the  wrath  of  an  oflended  uncle,  made  me  the  shabby 
dog  you  see  before  you.  But  my  angry  uncle  has, 
on  his  death-bed,  relented.  This  fine  fat-headed  fel- 
low arrested  our  flight  through  the  town,  to  put  into 
my  hand  this  letter  from  his  executor,  announcing  the 
handsome  bequest  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  inclo- 
sing me  a  hundred  pound  note  as  earnest  of  his  since- 
rity. 

Sam.  Yes,  I'm  witness  to  the  truth  of  all  that; 
and — 

Did.  (Slopping  his  mouth.)  That's  enough,  Sam ; 
the  less  we  say,  the  better. — I  shall  be  steady  now, 
Plainway,  I  shall  indeed  !  I've  felt  too  much  my  past 
degradation,  not  to  make  the  best  use  of  my  present 
good  fortune. 

Plain.  Urn. — I  imagine  you  are  the  Mr  Mortimer 
she  sometimes  sighs  about  ? 

Did.  The  sanrie,  sir.     At  Bath,  under  that  name, 

VOL,  I.  N 
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and  under  somewhat  better  appearances,  I  had  the  lio- 
nour  to  captivate  her.     Hadn't  I,  Peg^y  ? 

Peggy.  And  isn't  your  name  IMortimer? 

Did.  No,  my  dear,  my  legitimate  appellation  is  Mr 
Diddler. 

Peggy  What. !  and  am  I  to  have  a  lover  of  the 
name  of  Diduler  ? 

Sam.  I'm  sure  jNIrs  Diddler's  a  very  pretty  name. 

Did.  Don't  be  rude,  Sam. 

Plain.  Well,  sir,  your  promises  are  fair,  there's  no 
denying;  but  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  attend  to 
them,  depends  entirely  upon  that  gentieinnn. 

[To  Fainwou'd. 

Fain.  As  to  me,  Mr  Plainway,  if  your  daugliter  has 
taken  a  fancy  for  another,  I  can't  help  it.  Only  let 
her  refuse  me  respectfully,  and  I'm  satisfied. 

Did.  You're  a  very  sensible  fellow,  and  we  have 
all  a  very  high  respect  for  you. 

Fain.  I'm  satisfied. 

Did.  But  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  without  the  hope, 
that  all  such  poor  and  idle  rogues  as  1  have  been  may 
learn,  by  my  disgraceful  example, 

Howe'cr  to  vice  or  indolence  inclined, 
B}  honest  industry  to  raisl  the  wind- 

{^Exeuni, 
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PREFACE. 

The  little  opera  of  AdoJphe  et  Clare,  which  I  saw  at 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  pleased  me  more  than 
any  thing  of  the  kind  I  saw  on  the  French  stage,  f 
was  well  aware  how  much  it  was  at  variance,  like 
most  of  their  other  pieces  of  this  cast,  with  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  English  farce  ;  yet  its  intrinsic  neatness, 
and  above  all  the  probability  of  the  heroine's  finding 
so  attractive  a  representative  as  INIrs  Jordan,  pei- 
suaded  me  it  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  a  British 
audience.  The  late  accession  of  Mr  EUiston  to  the 
Drury-La'ne  company,  whom  I  thought  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  part  he  sustains,  finally  determined  me 
to  prepare  the  piece  for  that  theatre;  and  its  success 
has  fully  justified  me  in  having  done  so. 

I  must  not,  however,  dissemble  my  conviction,  that 
the  first  audience  of  "  Matrimony"  was  not  wholly 
unattended  with  discontent.  This  I  have  reason  to 
think  arose  chiefly  from  an  expectation,  which  had, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  ditfused  by  the  newspapers, 
that  it  was  of  the  same  farcical  description  as  my  first 
production.  People  were  disappointed  ;  and  perhaps 
scarcely  gave  a  fair  attention  to  the  delicate  tints  of 
a  French  pencil,  when  they  had  prepared  themselves 
for  such  broad  and  grotesque  sketches  as  they  had 
witnessed  from  my  own.  but  as  this  impression  i^ 
now  removed,  the  piece  has  apparently  increastid  ia 
public  favour. 

The  character  of  0' Cloghorty  is  a  metamorphosis ; 
Lisetta,  an  interpolation,  for  the  sake  of  the  respec- 
tive talents  of  their  representatives;  and  the  poetry 
is  jiearly  a  fresh  supply.     My  utmost  claim  to  whai-. 
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ever  merit  "  Matrimony"  may  possess,  "  hath  this 
fjxteut — no  more."  A  diurnal  critic,  in  terms  highly 
courteous  and  flattering,  blames  me  that  my  altera- 
tions have  been  so  limited;  but  I  think  inconsider- 
ately. The  design  is  unsusceptible  of  that  bustle 
and  ludicrous  situation,  the  want  of  which  he  seems 
pec'.'.liarly  to  lament;  an  attempt  to  introduce  them 
must  have  destroyed  the  character  of  the  piece ;  it 
would  have  made  it  something  else,  and,  I  am  fearful, 
something  worse.  The  unity  of  the  scene  has  also 
been  made  an  objection,  but  more  on  account  of  its 
novelty,  than  from  any  more  serious  cause.  Every 
body  makes  me  this  objection  ;  not  on  their  own  ac- 
comit,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public.  It  is  tlius  that 
prejudice  of  all  kinds  keeps  its  ground.  If  individuals 
are  all  satisfied,  what  becomes  of  iU'ii public,  to  which 
I  am  to  sacrifice  ?  As  the  objection,  however,  was 
easily  obviated,  two  changes  ol  scene  have  been  made 
since  the  second  representation. 

The  manager  and  performers  are  particularly  en- 
titled to  my  thanks  on  this  occasion.  By  their  un- 
wearied zeal  and  assiduity,  the  piece  was  represented 
in  a  fortnight  only  after  it  was  received  at  the  thea- 
tre. Tlie  characters  could  not  have  been  better  play- 
ed ;  and  I  should  have  been  glad  if  their  importance 
had  been  more  justly  proportioned  to  the  eminent  ta- 
lents they  employed. 

CHARACTERS. 

Barov  DE  LiMBURC,  Mr  Doivton. 

Delaval,  MrEltistmi. 

O'Clochorty^  Mr  Johnstone. 

Clara,  Mrs  Jordan. 

LiSETTA,  Mrs  Bland. 

Servants,  &;c. 
SCENE— ^  short  distance  from  Berlin. 
*«*  The  lines  marked  uiih  inverted  commas  are  omitted  ia 
the  representation. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  hall  in  the  Castle  ofLimhurg.     A  Stair^ 
case  on  each  side ;  and  a  large  IVindovj  in  the  Flat. 

Enter  Baron,  and  O'Cloghorty. 

Bar.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — So,  then,  our  old  castle,  hither- 
to the  )3eaceable  abode  of  friendship,  the  rendezvous 
of  my  hunting  neighbours,  the  asylum  of  innocence 
and  poverty,  is  to  be  transformed,  at  the  whim  of  a 
cabinet-minister,  into  a  state  prison. — Well,  the  rea- 
sons he  gives  me  are  good  ones.  My  heart  is  inte- 
rested in  his  motives,  and  I  am  determined  to  fulfil 
his  intentions.  You  shall  help  me,  O'Cloghorty.  'Tis 
an  act  of  friendship. 

O'Clog.  Then  give  me  my  orders,  general.  When 
I  have  always  stuck  to  them  so  staunchly  in  banging 
an  enemy,  never  fear  I  shall  neglect  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  friend. 

Bar.  I  can  do  nothing  without  you,  comrade ;  there- 
fore, let  me  invest  you  with  your  new  powers  imme- 
diately.    This  morning  you  were  only  niy  game- 
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keeper ;  now,  I  appoint  you — gaoler  of  the  prison  of 
wliicli  1  am  governor. 

O'Clog.  Gaoler  ! — O'Cloghorty  a  gaoler  ! — An  old 
soldier,  whose  business  has  been  to  make  prisoners,  to 
turn  paltry  keeper  of  them  ! 

Bar.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  honest  fellow.  It's  on- 
ly a  Irolic,  which  pleases  me,  because  its  end  is  lau- 
dable ;  because  it  will  tend  to  re-unite  a  charming 
pair,  gay  and  thoughtless,  but  amiable  :  whom  the 
pleasuresof  the  capital,  bad  counsels,  and  false  fin-nds, 
have  led  astray,  and  might,  in  the  end,  have  ruined 
entirely. 

OXlog.  Oh  ! — Well,  well,  if  that's  the  case,  no 
matter  what  name  we  take.  If  we  have  but  an  in- 
diflerent  one,  doing  an  act  of  kindness  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  no  bad  way  of  mending  it,  at  any  rate. 

Bar.  There  spoke  the  old  so'dier. — But  take  care, 
my  good  fellow;  tremble  lest,  under  the  severe  ap- 
pearance you  are  going  to  assume,  the  tender  heart 
of  O'Cloghorty  should  still  be  perceptible. 

(yClog.   It  will  require  some  pains,  to  be  sure. 

Bar.  And  then  that  comely  figure — you  must  make 
it  look  clumsy  and  forbidihng. 

O'Clog.  To  a  young  lady  ?— Oh,  that  will  be  diffi- 
cult  indeed. — I'll  speak  to  her  without  looking  at  her; 
for,  if  I  see  her  sighing,  and  crying,  and  sobbing,  and 
trembling,  I  shall  certainly  send  my  part  to  the  devil, 
and  juiup  about  her  beautiful  neck. — But  how  tiie 
plague  are  we  to  accommodate  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man ^ 

Bar.  I'll  tell  you.  Hear  the  minister's  letter. — 
[^Itcads.']  "  You  have  often  heard  me  speak  o(  my  vo- 
latile madcap  of  a  niece  Clara,  whom  I  married,  at  a 
very  early  age,  to  young  Delaval.  They  were  then 
passionately  in  love  with  each  other,  and  I  was  proud 
of  my  choice;  but  a  dissipated  life,  bad  company, 
and  some  jarring  qualities  in  their  dispositions,  have 
4)ccasioned   many  childish   quarrels   between    thcm^ 
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which  have  terminated  in  a  serious  rupture,  without 
any  real  cause  of  reproach  on  either  side.  They  have 
both  brought  me  tlieir  complaints,  and  solicited  to  be 
delivered  from  the  cause  of  their  troubles;  the  hus- 
band begging  I  would  send  his  wife  to  a  convent, 
the  wife,  that  I  would  oblige  the  husband  to  absent 
himself  upon  his  duty.  In  seeming  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  both,  I  mean  to  furnish  them  with  a 
lesson,  that  may  prove  a  better  remedy  for  their 
grievances.  When  shut  out  from  the  capital,  and  the 
sources  of  their  discord,  under  the  eye  of  a  sensible 
and  enlightened  friend,  I  trust  their  heads  will  again 
be  cooled,  and  their  hearts  warmed.  They  shall  be 
conveyed  from  Berlin  an  hour  hence,  and  will  arrive 
at  your  castle  on  the  tenth.  I  trust  them  entirely  to 
your  management,  and  hope  soon  to  hear  you  have 
restored  them  to  reason  and  happiness." 

(fClog.  Sweet  souls !  How  astonished  they'll  be 
to  meet  again,  just  when  they've  left  one  another  so 
far  behind.     Oh  !  I  wish  they  were  come. 

Jiar.  They'll  soon  be  here.  I've  ordered  one  of 
my  fellows  to  be  upon  the  watch,  and  give  me  no- 
tice with  the  horn  the  moment  he  sees  them.  The 
rest  of  my  servants  have  their  instructions  to  repre- 
sent my  sentinels,  my  turnkeys,  &c.  You  are  to  be 
my  confidential  man.  Your  business  will  be  to  watch 
over  the  prisoners,  to  scrutinize  their  behaviour,  and 
give  me  a  faithful  account  of  all  that  passes  among 
them. 

O'Clog,  Could'nt  we  give  the  six-pounders  a  share 
in  the  frolic  ? 

Bar.  No  doubt  of  it ;  they  shall  be  planted  on  the 
rampart;  they'll  do  to  make  a  aoise  if  necessary,  and 
that's  all  the  service  they  have  been  used  to. 

O'Clog.  That's  true,  my  noble  commander.  Like 
those  of  some  enemies  1  have  heard  of,  they  have 
seen  nothing  but  rehearsals  yet,  and  seem  jikely  to 
wear  out  in  smoke  and  harmless  botheration. 
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Bar.  But  you  must  go  and  equip  yourself  directly. 
I  have  provided  a  disguise  for  you.  You'll  find  it  ip 
my  cabinet.     [T/ie  Horn  souiids.'\ 


DUET. 

Baron  and  O'CLOGHORTy. 

O'Cloghorti/. 
The  signal — Hark  !  the  mellow  horn. 
Speaks  a  prisoner's  approach. 

Baron. 
Look — from  the  window  you'll  discern 
Who's  descending  from  the  coach. 
Is't  the  lady  ? 
O'Ctogliortj/.  [Looks  from  the  ivindoxv-l 

To  be  sure ; 
For  her  goaler  to  allure, 
See  her  lute's  in  yonder  chest. 

Baron.  [/,ooA.2«g.] 
And  to  soothe  him  when  he  chides^ 
Many  a  pretty  thing  besides. 
Doubtless  lurks  among  the  rest. 

Both. 
Lovely  woman  !   angels  bless  you ! 
Solace  sure  for  ever}'  ill ; 
Though  we  study  to  distress  you. 
You  delight  to  charm  us  still. 

Baron. 
Can  you  now  perceive  her  face  ? 

O'Cloghorty. 
No,  her  veil  hides  every  feature. 

Baron. 
But  her  figure — mark,  what  grace  ! 

O'Cloghorty. 
Oh  1  she's  a  bewitching  creature. 
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Baron. 
This  way — now  I  see  her  clearer ; 

O'CloghortT/.  [^exuhing-l 
I  shall  shuitiy  se^  her  nearer. 
Zooks  !   vvhai  packets  she  has  got ; 
Drawings,  and  I  don't  know  what. 

Both. 
Lovely  woman,  &c. 

G'Clog.  They  are  shewing  her  into  the  hall.  Now 
to  go  and  practise  the  functions  of  my  office.  I'll 
make  the  locks,  boils,  and  bars,  clatter  h.mously  ; — 
and  when  the  governor  calls  me,  here  i  am.  Faith 
it  will  be  comical  enouj^h  now,  if  I  should  make  no 
blunder  m  this  busniess  \_Exit. 

Bar.  Here  she  comes.  I'll  withdraw  a  little,  to 
observe  the  impression  the  place  makes  upon  her, 
and  take  my  cue  from  it.  \_Rctires, 

Clara  enters  in  a  travelling  dress,  preceded  by  a  Guard. 
lA^ETTAfolloiLS  xvlth  another  Guard.  Two  Sentinels 
are  stationed  at  the  entrance. 

Cla.  [To  the  Guard.'\  What,  sir,  take  away  my 
waiting  maid — the  governor  could  never  order  any 
such  thing. 

Lis.   No,  that  he  could'nt,  I'm  sure. 

Cla.  Never  was  a  woman  treated  so  crueliv'. — 
Send  the  governor  to  me,  sir,  d'ye  hear?  And  if  the 
governor's  not  in  the  way,  send  me  the  next  great 
man  among  you. 

1  Sol.  We  have  already  sent  to  him. 

2  Sol.  For  the  present,  Mrs  Waiting-maid,  you 
must  come  with  me. 

Lis.  ]\iust  I,  indeed,  go  with  you  ? — Oh  !  madam,  it 
breaks  my  htjart  to  leave  you. 
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SONG. 

Lisetla. 

Here  weeping,  bewailing. 

In  prison  to  stay  ; 
Misfortune  assailing. 

And  friends  far  away. 
Ah  !  say,  will  they  rid  you 

Of  Lisetta  too  ?— 
My  heart  breaks  to  bid  you, 

Sweet  lady,  adieu  ! 

Kind  angels  attend  you. 

And  soothe  every  pain, 
'Till  heaven  shall  send  you 

Blest  moments  again  ; 
When  never  more  need  you 

Lose  servant  so  true, 
Nor  Lisetta  bid  you, 

bwect  lady,  adieu  I 

ClcL.  What  a  honid  place  !  and  what  aa  incre- 
dible adventure  I  [lite  Servants  bring  in  her  luggage.'] 
At  the  very  momeut  that  I  was  beseeching  my  uncle 
to  rid  nie  of  that — that  tyrant — [To  the  Scirants]  put 
my  lute  down  there.  Mind  what  you're  doing — 
Where's  my  music  ? — my  EngHsh  romances — [To 
herself \  shut  up  in  a  prison  ! — at  my  age  ! — What  a 
wretched  being  I  am  ! — [7b  tltc  Senants.']  Ah  !  deuce 
take  you  !  my  pens  will  be  all  crushed  to  pieces^ 
[To  herself \  A  very  wretched  being  indeed.  [The 
Sen'unts  go  oui.]  How  could  my  relations  be  so 
shortsighted,  as  to  marry  me  to  a  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  that,  for  a  few  tolerable  weeks  at  first,  has  tor- 
mented me  incessantly  ever  since  ? 

The  Baron  enters,  ushered  by  a  Sentinel, 

1  Sold.  The  governor  is  here,  madam.  [Exit. 

Bar.  Madam,  you're  welcom'.'.     I  desired  I  might 
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be  informed  tlie  moment  you  alighted  from  your  car- 
riage. But,  really,  the  allairs  of  the  castle,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners I  beg  pardon,  madam — 

but  now  1  attend  your  orders. 

Cla.  It  seems,  sir,  'tis  1  must  attend  yours ;  for 
I've  been  waiting  ■ 

Bar.  Excuse  me,  madam.  I  am  now  quite  at  your 
service. — Sentinel,  take  the  lady's  things  up  to  the 
third  room  in  the  second  tower ;  that  looking  upon 
the  ditch,  No.  107. — [To  Clara.]  Its  very  commo- 
diovs,  madam. 

C/a.  But,  my  waiting-maid,  sir, 

Bar.  She  will  be  taken  care  of,  madam.  My  or- 
ders require  that  she  should  be  parted  from  you,  and 
sent  back  to  Berlin  with  the  first  convenience.'i-TYou 
are  married,  madam  ? 

C/a;  Alas  !   yes,  sir. 

Bar.  A  young  husband — amiable,  no  doubt  ? 

Cla.  A  monster!   sir. 

Bar.  You  have  been  unhappy  then  r 

Cla.  To  such  a  degree,  you've  no  idea. 

Bar.  He  was  inconstant,  perhaps  ?  And  yet  to 
look  at  you,  one  would  hardly^  imagine — a  gamester 
probably,  or  a  rake  ? 

Cla,  Every  thing,  sir;  every  thing  that's  bad. ' 

Bar.  Yet  in  his  principles,  I  should  hope — 

Cla.  Oh !  yes,  sir, — ^just,  and  honourable — Nobody 
has  any  reason  to  complain  of  him  but  his  wife. 

Bar.  Well,  that's  something;  but  he  is  not  the 
less  inexcusable 

Cla.  To  be  sure  not,  is  he,  sir  r 

Bar.  Particularly,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, it  was  at  his  pressing  solicitations  that  the  mi- 
nister signed  the  iatal  order 

Cla.  What !  was  it  my  husband  that — yes,  yes,  it 
was  he.  I'm  sure  of  it;  it's  exactly  like  him;  I 
hated  him  before,  but  now — 

Bar.  ISj/dlin^j  I  should  hardly  suspect  you  can  do 

vol..  I.  o 
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more  for  him.  I  pity  you  very  sincerely;  I  am  al- 
ready mucli  interested  tor  you.  I  have  been  decei- 
ved ai)out  you  ; — you  were  described  to  me  as  a  gid- 
dy, thoughtless  woman,  and  I  find  you  the  victim  of 
injustice. 

Cla.  Yes,  sir,  I  am — a  victim, — that's  the  very 
word  — What  inilignity  !  ^iveeping,  then  chani^us;  her 
tone']  But  it  don't  signify,  I'll  make  the  bestot  it — 
Pray,  sir,  how  do  we  pass  our  time  here  ?  I'm  afraid 
I  shall  die  with  ennui. 

Bar.  We'll  do  all  in  our  power  to  divert  you 
from  your  troubles  :  in  the  first  place,  you  may  walL 

Cla.  \_Pleased']  Walk,  may  we  ? 

Bar.  Twice  a-day. 

Cla.   ^Pointing']  In  the — 

Bur.  In  the  court-yard — 

Cla.  In  the  court-yard  ! 

Bar.  Lengthways  or  across,  at  the  choice  of  the 
prisoner. 

Cla.  Mighty  pleasant.  And  pray,  what  other 
amusement? 

Bar.  Then  you  return  to  your  apartment.  There 
you  repose  yourself,  and  may  either  read  or  sleep. 

Cla.  [^Ironicallj/2  Indeed  ! — Do  you  really  allow 
all  these  recreations! — Bless  me  !  it's  a  paradise. — 
And  this  is  the  way  of  life  in  the  castle,  of  which  you 
have  the  honour  to  be  the  g-overnor  ? 

Bar.  Every  body  is  not  so  well  treated.  For  the 
refractory,  for  instance,  for  the  refractory  we  have — 

Cla.  \_Displeascd~\  Will  you  be  so  obliging,  sir,  as 
to  shew  me  my  apartment  ? 

Bar.  [^Taking  out  his  xvalch.'\  If  you  please;  but 
you  will  be  at  liberty  to  chat  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  me,  if  you  find  it  agreeable. 

Cla.  \_lroniculljj~\  Undoubtediv — iiut  I — I'm  afraid 
of  indulging  myself  too  much  the  first  day.  I  wish 
to  husband  my  enjoyments. 

13 
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Bar.  As  it  suits  you.  Then  I  must  call  the  turn- 
kev,  the  gaoler,  the  sentinels. 

Cla.  Sir! 

Bar.  Hollo  !  [_Beckons  a  Soldier,  ivho  approaches.'^ 
Are  the  passages  well  guarded,  the  garrison  under 
arms,  the  drawbridge,   the  cannon,  all  in  order? 

Cla.  Is  all  that  on  my  account,  sir  ?  I  beg  you 
won't  make  so  much  ceremony  with  me,  sir. — Or,  if 
you  only  want  to  frighten  me,  I  assure  you  [_with  iro- 
nical politeness^  one  of  those  gentlemen  will  be  quite 
sufficient. 

Bar.  [^To  the  Soldier"]  There,  sir — make  the  lady  a 
bow,  and  conduct  her  away.      [^The  Horn  sounds.'J 

Cla.  What's  that  ? 

Bar  It's  a  prisoner  that  I  expect ;  he  will  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes.  That  signal  is  to  announce  his 
approach. 

Cla.  A  prisoner !  I  wish  it  had  been  a  compa- 
Bion. 

Bai\  His  case  is  a  very  lamentable  one,  if  what 
they  write  me  about  him  be  true. 

Cla.  He  is  uniortunate  then?  You  interest  me  ia 
his  favour.     Might  I  ask  his  name  ? 

Bar.  He'll  tell  it  you  himself;  you'll  be  with  him 
now  ap.d  then — at  your  meals,  for  instance ;  you'll 
eat  at  thl  governor's  table — you'll  meet  him  to-night 
at  supper. 

Cla.  But,  can  I  shew  myself?  I'm  so  horridly  fa- 
tigued with  my  journey  ;  my  figure — 

Bar.  Is  perfectly  well,  I  assure  you.  Besides,  here, 
you  know,  you  can  have  no  pretensions — 

Cla.  Oh  !  no — I  protest — all  men  at  present  are — 
but  one  would'nt  like  to  be  frightful,  and  I  think  if 
I  were  just  to  change  this  gown,  and  set  my  head  to 
rights — 

Bar.  Set  your  head  to  right? — wh\'^,  yes,  that 
might  be  as  well,  to  be  sure, 

Cla.  I've  a  charming  cap ;  whea's  your  suppc  ? 
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Bar.  Two  hours  hence. 

Cla.  Oh  !  then  I've  time  to  mnkc  myself  a  little 
dec?;  lit. 

Bar.   In  two  hours  ?   I  should  think  so, 

(J/a.  But  who's  to  attend  ine  ? 

Bur.  [ (7a ///»^]  Sentinel ! 

C/a.  Sir! 

Bar.  (yive  notice  to  tlie  old  woman  to  attend  the 
lady. — f  7b  C/rt7Y7]  You'll  find  her  very  useful ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  every  attenrtion  you  can  expect  shall 
be  paid  you. 

Cla.  You're  a  charming  man  ;  you  take  part  in  my 
misfortunes — now  for  my  toilet.  ■  That  way,  sir? 
[^At  the  foot  of  the  Staircase.^ 

Bsr.  Yes,  madam. 

C/a.  What  a  shocking  staircase-^aboiftinable !  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  climb  it. 

Bar.  It's  the  only  one,  madam,  that  leads  to  your 
apartment. 

Cia.  Is  it  f— well,  if  every  thing  answers  to  this 
specimen,  Mr  Governor,  you  may  certainly  boast  ot 
a  most  delightful  and  convenient  habitation. 

[Exit,  ascending t}i£  Stairs. 

Bar.  Vv^hat  levity  ! — What  a  head  !  JSo  wonder 
her  husband 

O'Clcghorty  enters  disguised  for  the  Gaoler,  xiith  an 
air  of  &elf -complacency. 

O'Clog.  [^ Pulling  him  hj/  the  slca-e]  What  do  you 
say  to  me  r 

Bar.  Ah!  charming! — You  have  surpassed  my 
expectations,  my  old  friend.  To  do  you  justice,  you 
look  frightful. 

O'Clog.  [6/»?//?7i'.]  You  flatter  me.  But,  without 
vanity,  1  think  I'm  tolerably  horrid  ;  and  then  my 
voice,  you  know — you've  my  own  sweet  natural  tone 
now — I'll   keep  my  next  little  bit  of  a  grunt  for  a 
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proper  occasion.  There's  no  need  of  being  ostenta- 
tious.    But  the  name 

Bar.  Aj'e ;  it  must  be  something  pretty  now  and 
suitable.     Suppose  we  say  Crina — gruftin — hoff. 

O'Clog.  Grim — gruilin — hotf.  Til  study  it.  The 
husband's  arrived — they  made  him  get  down  at  the 
gardener's  lodge;  the  guardroom,  you  know,  and 
there  he's  waiting — a  mighty  smart  ieilow.  Oh  ! 
what  a  pity  it  would  be  to  part  such  a  charmmg 
couple  ! 

Bar.  I'll  go  and  conduct  him  in.  {^Exit. 

O'Chg.  Now,  Mr  Grim-gruffin-hofT,  think  a  bit  of 
your  new  character,  and  deserve  the  confidence 
placed  in  you.  Faith,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  matter, 
i  find.  The  dress  may  be  well  enough;  bu'  then  I 
leel  I  can  never  come  at  your  oaths,  and  your 
frowns,  and  your — your  cut-throat  grimaces — what 
«ne  may  call  the  graces  of  my  office. — Och  !  but 
I'll  not  lose  heart  for  all  that.  If  1  can't  reach  ail 
the  accomplishments  of  the  profession,  I'll  e'en  be  sa- 
tisfied with  what  I  can  master. 


SONG. 

O'Chg. 

Can  an  Irishman  practife  such  guile 

With  a  lady  so  sweet  to  dissemble. 
And  when  he  would  make  the  rogue  sirile. 

To  think  but  of  making  her  tremble  ? 
Itideed,  Mister  Grimgruflinhoir, 

If  these  are  the  rigs  you  must  rtm, 
You  may  think  yourself  mighty  well  o^. 

That  youre  only  a  gaoler  for  fun. 

To  be  sure  'tis  a  comical  plan, 

When  two  married  folks  disagree^ 

To  pop  them  as  soon  as  yoti  can, 
Ijutb  under  n  huge  lock  and  key. 
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Should  v.e  blab  ot  this  urojcrt  of  ours, 

I'o  nire  matriniunial  potlirr, 
One  Iiair  of  the  world,  by  the  powers  ! 

>V  ould  very  soou  lock  up  the  other. 

Oh  Liberty  !  .jolly  old  girl ! 

[n  dear  little  Ireland,  you  kno\r. 
You  taught  ine  to  love  you  so  well. 

They  iii-ver  shall  make  me  your  foe  .' 
My  practice  nill  notliins;  avail, 

And  this  little  frolic  once  o'er. 
Never  give  me  the  key  of  a  gaol, 

F.xcept  it's  to  open  the  door. 

{Exit, 

The  Baron  and  Delaval  enter, 

Del.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  will  turn  out  sonie 
mistake;  some  error  in  the  name,  perhaps. 

Bar.  No,  sir,  you  are  accurately  described,  Fre- 
derick Delaval.  But  reflect  a  little;  are  there  not 
some  secret  motives — some  debts,  for  instance  r 

Del.  Debts ! — why  I  have  contracted  a  great 
many,  it's  true;  but  then,  I've  paid  them  all. 

Bar.  Concern'd  perhaps  in  some  afliiir  of  honour? 

Del.  Half  a  dozen,  sir.  But  neither,  thank  hea- 
ven, has  furnished  a  pretence  to  lock  up  either  party. 

Bar.  Some  jil-natured  relation,  then  ? 

Del.  I  have  just  received  a  legacy  from  the  last  of 
them.  To  be  sure  there's  an  uncle  of  my  wife's  that 
might  have — no,  that's  impossible.  He  had  too 
great  a  regard  for  me  ;  I  confided  all  my  troubles  to 
him,  and  he  participated  in  them  with  the  most 
friendly  solicitude.  Indeed,  he  had  just  promised  to 
rid  me  of  my  wife. 

Bfir.  You  were  not  upon  good  terms  then  ?— 

Del.  We  couldn't  be  >ipon  worse. 

Bar.  Her  person  probably  is  not  exactly — 

Del.  The  prettiest  woman  in  Berlin,  sir.  God 
knows  why  they  married  us!. — We  loved  each  other 
too — I  don't  know  whether  we  didn't  adore  eath 
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other  for  a  few  months,  ami  might  have  done  so  stiH, 
but  I  soon  found  her  such  a  devilish  temper. 

Bar.  What !   haughty,  forbidding  ? 

Del.  No,  damn  it,  it  wasn't  that;  but,  in  shorts- 
curse  me  if  1  can  tell  you  what  it  was  exactly. 

Bar.  Cross,  peevish  ? 

Del.  No,  not  peevish,  but  somehow  petulant, 
fickle — won't  hear  reason. 

Bar.  What  the  devil ! — did  you  talk  reason  to 
her? 

Del.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then. — Why,  what  are 
you  laughing  at  ? 

Bar.  [Smiling.']  Is'nt  it  rather  odd,  think  ye,  at 
your  age,  to  be  talking  reason  to  her,  when  ^he  ex- 
pects you  should  be  talking  of  nothing  but  love  ? 

Del.  Nonsense  ! — Why  I  tell  you  she  wouldn't 
listen  to  me,  constantly  crossing  me,  every  mo- 
ment occupied  with  balls,  entertainments,  dress — 
sometimes  she'd  leave  me  whole  days  alone — grum- 
bled if  I  but  spoke  to  a  pretty  woman,  while  she  her- 
self listened  to  the  flippant  nonsense  of  every  cox- 
comb that  came  near  her.  In  fact,  sir,  she  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  propose  separate  apartments  !  Yes,  sir, 
separate  apartments — and  from  that  moment — IJVhis- 
pers.]  It's  very  true,  upon  my  soul. 

Bar.  Oh  !  these  are  shocking  things ;  it's  impos- 
sible to  regret  such  a  woman  as  that.  She  is  really 
every  thing  that's  bad — coquettish,  ill  temper'd,  and 
perhaps 

Del.  [Seriousli/,']  Oh  !  no,  no.  I  must  do  her  the 
justice  to  say,  that  no  suspicion  of  that  sort — 

Bar.  Aye,  very  likely.  But  she's  certainly  a  wo- 
man you  couldn't  live  with,  and,  at  all  events,  it's  a 
great  advantage  to  be  parted  from  her. 

Del.  Why  certainly,  there's  some  consolation  in 
that.  [Smiling.']  Still  it  might  have  been  as  well  if 
she  had  been  brought  here,  instead  of  me. 

Bar.  I  understand  you;  but  make  yourself  easy. 
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I'll  write  to  tiie  mlaisttr,  and  open  his  eyes  in  this 
matter. 

Del.  \^Earucstli/.'\  Thank  ye,  governor. 

Bar.  And  1  don't  dcsjiair  of  getting  your  wife  to 
take  your  place. 

Del.  That  will  be  famous.  I'm  very  much  obli- 
ged to  you,  governor. 

Bav.  In  the  mean  time  you  shall  enjoy  every  pro- 
per liberty.  Our  garden  is  large  and  pleasant,  and 
we've  a  little  society  within.  Among  others,  a  very 
charming  young  wo»nan  arrived  to-day. 

Del.  [Eagerly.']  A  young  woman  ! — pretty  ? 

Bar.   Very  engaging. 

Del.  Delightful ! — Oh  the  charming  little  crea- 
ture ! — Some  jealous  brute  of  a  husband,  I  dare  say. 

Ear.  Something  of  that  sort.  You  may  see  her; 
she's  just  coming  down. 

Del.  Is  she?  I  needn't  tell  you  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely happy  in  her  acquaintance. 

Bur.  But  then,  1  hope  you'll  conduct  yourself  with 
proper 

Del.  [^I inpatient.']  Oh !  to  be  sure  I  shall ;  where 
is  she  ? — which  way  is  she  coming? 

Bur.  But  then  you  must  be  so  out  of  spirits,  so 
vexed  and  mortified. 

Del.  Oh  !  most  confoundedly ;  but  I  don't  see  her 
coming — not  that  I'm  in  any  hurry. 

Bar.  Oh  !  no,  I  see  that  clearly.  But  I  must  at-, 
tend  to  business.  Excuse  me,  and  if  the  lady  comes, 
you'll  be  so  good  as  keep  her  company  till  supper. 

Del.  Oh  !  surely — you  needn't  trouble  yourself 
about  that.  [£.r/f  Baron.'] — A  pretty  woman  ! — 
Come,  that's  something  to  qualify  captivity,  how- 
ever. Now  do  I  feel  unaccountably  disposed  for  a 
little  romantic  attachment  j  yes,  I'm.  getting  senti- 
mental  very  fast. 
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SONG. 

Del. 

Oh  !  when  the  bosom's  torn  witlr  care. 

When  sad  re<;ret  controls  us  ; 
For  one  perverse  and  ciuel  fair. 

Another  best  consoles  us. 

This  lovely  woman  Fortune  sends, 

Miall  make  my  jaded  heart  amends; 

jSow  my  fancy  fain  would  sketch  her. 

And  wiili  evry  charm  enrich  her. 

J'.yes,  brilliant,  languishing,  and  tender; 

Figure,  elegant  and  slender; 

"  And  upon  her  lovely  face, 

"  Steals  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 

"  A\  hich  as  I  her  %voes  beguile, 

"  Gently  brightens  to  a  smile  :" 

Hon-  ray  griefs  will  then  abate  I 

Shell  delight  me. 

And  requite  me. 
For  the  frowns  of  cruel  fate. 

Oh  !  when  the  bosom's  torn  with  care. 

When  sad  regret  controls  us; 
For  one  perverse  and  cruel  fair, 

Another  best  consoles  us. 

IJark  !  I  hear  the  rustling  of  her  gown — tliere's  a 
charm  in  that — there  she  is  \_Approaching  tite  stair- 
case.~\  lier  back's  turned  this  way — charming  figure  ! 
— and  that  arm  that  she's  extending  to  give  an  order, 
how  fair,  how  elegant Ij"-  fonned  !  By  heaven  !  I'm 
already  s )  touched  with  her  misfortunes,  that — but 
she's  coming,  she's  coming,  here  she  is. — [Clara  de- 
scends.^ 

Cla.  Now  for  this]  new  prisoner.— Is  it  possible  ! 

Dt-L  Can  it  be  ! 

Cla.  It  is  he  ! 

Del.  It  is  she  !  I 

i!la.  So,  it's  you,  sir  i 
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Del.  It  is  indeed,  madam. 

Cla.  What,  you  are  come,  I  suppose,  to  enjoy  my 
affliction,  to  insult  my  misfortunes. 

Del.  Fm  come,  madam,  because  a  party  of  guards 
brought  me. 

Cla.  Arrested  !  Oh !  that's  charming ;  tell  me  all 
about  it. 

Del.  It  was  the  minister's  will  and  pleasure. 

Cla.  Well,  and  do  you  know,  thuy  have  served  me 
the  same  ?  It  seems  they  thought  every  thing  should 
be  in  common  in  a  well-regulated  family. 

Del.  I  should  like  vastly  to  know  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  agreeable  residence. 

Cla.  [^Seriousl^.']  Should  you,  sir  ?  then  I  can  ttl! 
you.  It  is  to — [Curisej/ing  with  ironical  politeness.^ 
to  me,  sir.  \_Lau^ks.'\ 

Del.  To  you  !  really  I'm  very  much  obliged  t» 
you. 

Cla.  You're  very  polite :  I'm  sure  I  needn't  en- 
quire what  generous  friend  was  so  good  as—— . 

Del.  [Maliciously.']  You  make  me  blush.  It's  true 
I  was  willing  to  contrive  you  a  little  surprise. 

Cla.  Do  you  laugh,  you  wretch  ! — Let  me  tell 
you,  it  was  a  measure  unworthy  even 

Del.  Yours  or  mine  ? 

Cla.  He'll  drive  me  mad. — I'm  not  jestinsr,  sir; 
I'm  very  angry;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  assure  you, 
the  only  comfort  I  found  in  my  misfortune  was— — 

Del.  Getting  rid  of  me. 

Cla.  Excuse  me  if  I  don't  contradict  you.  Wc 
are  not  here  to  flatter  each  other. 

Del.  Don't  distress  yourself.  The  same  reflection 
which  you  made  in  secret,  I  communicated  to  the 
governor  the  first  moment  of  my  arrival  — At  least, 
says  I,  (with  force,)  I  shall  live  here  in  peace;  I  shall 
see  no  m«re  of  her. 

Cla.  \^Piqncd.~\  My  eulogy  in  two  words. 

Del.  [Ironicallj/.]  Why,  when  we're  absent  from 
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those  we  love,  it's  always  a  pleasure,  you  know,  to  he 
talking  of  them. 

Cla.  I've  experienced  it;  for  I  told  him  some  good 
of  you. 

Del.  [Piqued.']  I  couldn't  be  in  better  hands. 

[Both  affect  a  laugh. 

Del.  [Aside.']  Who  the  devil  would  live  with  such 
a  woman  ? 

Cla.  [Aside.]  He's  as  odious  here  as  at  Berlin. 

Del.  [Aside.]  It's  impossible  to  bear  her;  so  I'll 
be  oft: 

Cla.  Excuse  me,  sir.  [Going.] 

O'Clog.  enters  and  intercepts  her ;  a  Sentinel  intercepts 
Delaval* 

O'Clog.  You  can't  pass  here.  , 

Cla.  Oh  !  the  horrid  monster  ! — What  d'ye  say  r 
Mustn't  I  go  to  my  o\\  n  apartment  ? 

O'Clog.  No ;   it's  not  the  time. 

Del.  But,  Mr  Gaoler,  surely 

O'Clog.  No  parleying ;  it's  the  governor's  orders. 

Cla.  [Crying  iiith  spite.]  Lord  !  how  can  he  be  so 
provoking  ! 

Del.  [Aside.]  Now  that's  to  mortify  me.— [7b 
O'Clog.]  Come,  come  now,  my  honest  fellow,  I'm 
sure  you're  not  so  ill-natured  as  you  look. 

O'Clog.  [Aside.]  He  knows  me — 

Dei  You'll  allow  me  to  return,  I  dare  saj%  [Draivs 
his  purse.] 

O'Clog.  Incorruptible. 

Cla.  Nay,  but  my  dear,  sweet  Mr  Gaoler    :   ■ 

O'Clog.  Inflexible. 

Del.  Can  we  do  nothing  with  you  ? 

O'Clog.  Nothing;  but  obey  me,  and  hate  me,  if 
that  will  be  any  consolation  to  you. 

Del.  Thank'ye.  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself  af 
the  indulgence. 

O'Clog.  So  much  the  better. 
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Cla.  But,  Mr  Gaoler. 

O'Cloi;.  I'll  answer  no  more. 

Cla.  Well,  that's  one  point  gained  at  any  rate. 

O'Clog.  I  must  return  to  my  post.  [Exit. 

Cla.  And  that's  another. 

Del.  Well,  this  is  pleasant — that  we  must  be  forced 
to  keep  each  other  company. 

Cla.  Does  that  vex  you  ?  Now  it  pleases  me  vast- 
ly- 

Dtl.  Indeed  !  Well  that's  a  little  odd,  after— 

Cla.   [ImitatingO'ChOCHOKTY.']  I'll  answer  no  more. 

Del.  Was  there  ever  such  a 

Cla.  [/«  the  same  tone.'\  I  must  return  to  niv  post. 
[Goea  to  the  table  for  her  lute.] 

Del.  [On  the  other  side.]  Luckily  I've  a  book  iu 
my  pocket. 

Cla.  [Taking  up  her  litte.]  Aye,  this  is  a  fine  op- 
portunity now  to  complete  your  studies.  You're  a 
young  man,  and  have  a  great  deal  to  learn. 

Del.  If  you  were  a  little  better  instructed — 

Cla.  Bless  me,  I'm  afraid  I've  forgotten  my  key. 

Del.  One  of  the  comforts  of  a  good  head. 

Cla.  Pray  don't  talk  of  heads  ;  for,  without  com- 
pliment, this  is  not  a  place  to  look  for  a  better  in, 
I'm  sure.  Oh  !  here's  a  charming  new  song — [aside] 
He  doesn't  seem  to  listen — [hud]  that  an  unhappy 
woman — sang  to  beguile  the  misfortunes  that  a  wicked 
fellow  of  a  husband — [aside]  he's  peeping  under 
— [loud]  brought  upon  lier — [aside"]  now  he's  look- 
ing on  one  side — [loud]  poor  woman  ! — [aside]  There, 
he's  stamping  with  rage  !  [Sings  frovi  music,  accom- 
panr/ing  on  the  lute,     Delaval  takes  a  chair.] 

SONG 

Clara. 
A  sage  once  <o  a  maiden  sung, 

While  sumniei  leaves  were  growing  ; 
l-).xperience  dwell  upon  hii  tongue. 
With  lore  her  heart  was  glo\riug  ; 
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The  summer  bloorii  will  fade  away. 

And  will  no  more  be  seen  ; 
These  flowers  that  look  so  fresh  and  gay. 

Will  not  be  ever  green  ; 

For  the  green  leaves  all  turn  yellow. 

*Tis  thus  with  the  delights  of  love, 

The  youthful  heart  beguiling ; 
Believe  me,  you  will  find  them  prove 

As  transient — though  as  smiling : 
Not  long  they  flourish  ere  they  fade, 

As  sadly  I  have  seen ; 
Yes,  like  the  summer  flowers,  fair  maid, 

Oh !  none  are  ever  green ; 

For  the  green  leaves  all  (urn  yellow. 

Del.  [Rises,  aside]  This  is  too  bad — [loud]  Ma- 
dam— [7b  himself]  No,  she  shan't  see  how  much 
she  has  mortified  me. 

Cla.  I  thought  you  called  me,  sir. 

Del.  No,  madam,  I'm  reading.  [Resimies  Ms chaii'.] 
But,  after  all,  madam,  I  should  like  yery  much  to 
know  how  you  managed  to  obtain  this  order  for  my — 

Cla.  [^Taking  her  chair  in  the  same  manner.']  And  I 
should  like  to  know  how  you  contrived 

Del.  [Interrupting  her  hastily.']  Very  easily.  By 
an  application  to  your  uncle. 

Cla.  The  very  man  I  applied  to. 

Del.  If  we  keep  this  distance,  I'm  afraid  we  must 
bawl  to  each  other. 

Cla.  Well,  why  don't  you  come  nearer,  then  ? 

Del.  Oh  !  certainly — [Both  draw  their  chairs  close 
to  each  other.]   Well,  you  were  saying 

Cla.  Bless  me  !  Whj^,  you've  taken  to  wear  powder 
again. 

Del.  Yes,  do  you  think  it  improves  me  ? 

Cla.  Very  much. 

Del.  That  hat  becomes  you  uncommonly. 

Cla.  Really  !  Well,  you  went  to  my  uncle,  and  you 
told  him — 

Del.  All  tlie  ill  of  you  that  I  could  think  of» 

VOL.  r.  "         V 
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Cla.  Not  from  your  heart. 

Del.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  hate  hypocrisy.  And 
pray  what  did  you  tell  him  about  me  r 

Cln.  Tiiat  you  were  a  detestable  creature  ;  and  the 
plague  of  my  life. 

Del.  You  exaggerated. 

Cla.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  must  be  as  candid  as 
you.  1  even  assured  him,  (to  be  sure  I  was  in  a 
great  rage  that  day,)  that  my  hatred  for  you — 

Del.  [Jocoselj/.'\  Hatred  !  that's  a  very  strong  term. 
I  only  talked  of  my  antipathy. 

Cla.  And  that  still  continues  ? 

Del.  Fortunately — 

Cla,    [^Drawing  aivaj/."]  Adieu!   sir. 

Del.  [Imiiating  Iter.]  Adieu  !  madam — (after  a 
pmisc)  and  yet,  here  we  are,  condenmed  to  see  each 
other  every  day. 

Cla    \_^ighing.']  It's  very  true. 

Del.   \_Rocking  in  his  cltair.]  And  this  may  last — 

Cla.    [Imitating  him.]    Heaven  knows  how  long. 

Del.   [Turning  toivurds  her.]    So,  if  we  quarrel — 

Cla.  [Tuniing  also,]  We  shall  only  make  ourselves 
more  miserable. 

Del.  That's  very  clear. —  [A  short  pause.]  There- 
fore we  may  as  well  live  civilly. 

Cla.   Yes,  just  civilly. 

Del.  We  shall  see  each  other — 

Cla.  Now  and  then,  at  our  meals. 

Del.  And  at  our  walks. 

Cla.  Aye,  at  our  walks  in  the  court-yard — But 
that's  all.     Just  good  day — good  night — and  so  on. 

Del.  Certainly — ('ic/i/<  a  tender  earnestness.,)  Only 
if  you  should  happen  to  fall  sick — 

Cla.  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  if  you  should  meet  with  any 
accident ' 

Del.  [  Tenderly,  and  drawing  hack  his  chair.']  Why, 
then 

Cla.   \ In  the  same  manner."]  Why,  then — 

Del.  \^Drux\;ing  slill  nearer.]    I  must  be  near  yovf. 
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Cla.  \^Draiving  close  to  him.'\  I  mustn't  run  away 
from  you. 

Del.  [^Affectionately.'}  We  must  tell  each  other  our 
satferings — 

Cla.  [/n  the  same  7nanner.']  And  comfort  one  ano- 
ther— (recovering.)  But  that's  all.     There  we'll  stop. 

Del.  [  With  the  same  resolidion.']  Oh  !  to  be  sure 
we'll  stop  there. — Yet  it's  a  pity — (piqued) — But  no 
matter,  we  can't  force  people  to  love  us  whether  they 
will  or  no. 

Cla.  No,  we  can't — and — so,  sir — 

Del.  And  so,  madam — we'll  have  no  love. 

Cla.  No,  no  lo»'e. 

Del.  Only  a  little  complaisance— 

Cla.  And  a  little  confidence — ■ 

Del.  And  a  little  friendship— 

Cla.   [^IVith  resolution.']   And  that's  all. 

Del.  Agreed. — One  kiss  to  seal  the  compact. 

Cla.  Sir! 

Del.  On  the  hand  only — 'tis  but  a  mark  of  respect, 

Cla.   \_Seriouslij.'\  Or  rather  of  indifference. 

Del.   [  Tenderlj/.  ]   No,  of  sincere  respect. 

Cla.   [Aside.'\  I  shall  certainly  relapse — 

Del.   [Aside,]    She's  as  charming  as  ever— Clara  ! 

Cla.   [Tenderly.]  Frederick!. 

Del.  My  dear  Clara,  let  us  be  more  explicit.— 
^Passes  his  arm  round  her  waist. "] 

The  Baron  enters. 

Bar.  Now,  then — Hey  day  ! — Upon  my  honour, 
gentlefolks,  you  seem  on  exceeding  good  terms,  for 
people  who  never  saw  each  other  before. 

Cla.  Dear  sir  !— the  most  singular  adventure.— 


This  is  my  husband ■ 

Del.  And  this  is  my  wife. 

Bar.  [Smiling.]  Come,  come,  come  ;  for  shame  ! 
for  shame  !  You're  in  a  very  unfit  place  for  a  joke  of 
this  kind. 

Cla.  But  it's  very  true,  sir. 
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Bar.  Is  it  possible  you  can  persist,  madam  f  I 
really  could  not  have  expected  a  lady,  I  am  so  much 
inclined  to  esteem — remember  what  you  have  just  told 
me  of  your  husband.  How  can  I  recognise  your  pic- 
ture in  a  gentleman  so  polite  and  accomplished  ? — 
And  you,  sir,  the  manner  you  described  your  wife  to 
me  can  never  agree  with — 

C/a.  Well,  well,  but  this  is  certainly  my  husband. 

JJcl.  And  I  swear  this  is  my  wife. 

Bar.  Aye,  I  see  how  it  is.  You've  found  your- 
selves agreeable  to  each  other,  and  you  thought  I 
should  be  credulous  enough  to  be  imposed  upon. — 
No,  sir — No,  madam,  no,  no,  it  will  not  do, — I  can 
never  suiTer  in  a  respectable  prison  like  this— 

Del.  But  listen,  sir — 

Bar.  I'll  listen  to  no  such  thing — 

Cla.  Be  assured — 

Bar.  I  am  assured  of  every  thing. 

Cla.   [^Asuie.2  Obstinate  brute  !  — 

Del.  He's  raving.     Let  him  go  on. 

Bar.  If  this  is  the  case,  you  must  be  locked  in  a 
double  tower. 

Cla,  [^Eagerly."]  Together,  sir  ? 

Bar.  No,  indeed,  madam,  separately.  Come,  j'ou 
must  part  immediately. 

Del.  Must  we  part  ?— — 

Cla.  Must  we  indeed  r — 

Bar.  'Tis  my  command 

Cla.  [7b  Delaval  behind  the  Baron,  he  not  seeming 
to  obsene.']  Contrive  to  see  me  soon 

Del.  I  will— I  will. 

Cla.  Adieu  !  Frederick. 

Del.  Adieu !  Clara. 

Both.  [Falling  into  each  other'sarms.}  Adieu!  adieu'. 

Bar.  [^Surprising  tlieni.]  Is  it  possible  ! — here's  au- 
dacity ! — Hollo  ! — GrimgruffinholK 

O'Cloghorty  enters  ivith  a  Halbert,  Guards  following, 

O'Clog.  Och !  honeys,  and  is  it  that  you're  coBae 
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to  ?  By  St  Patrick,  you're  making  short  work  of  it — 
Bar.  Part  them  immediately. 

Del.  8l)e  is  my  wife. • 

Cla.  You  are  a  cruel  unjust  man. 
Bar.  To  your  apartments  immediately. 

[  T/iei/  are  forced  up  the  Staircases  severally,  kissing 
hands  to  each  other,  and  bidding  adieu  till  they 
disappear.'^ 


ACT  IL 

SCENE    THE    SAME. 

Enter  O'Cloghorty,  followed  by  Lisetta. 

O'Clog.  Don't  bother  me,  you  little  devil !  Haven't 
you  a  snug  little  closet  to  yourself,  and  every  tiling 
comfortable  about  you  ? 

Lis.  Yes ;  but  has  my  mistress  every  thing  com- 
fortable about  her  ? 

O'Clog.  To  be  sure  she  has.  Don't  I  love  her  as 
— (aside)   What  the  devil  am  I  about  now  ? 

Lis.  I'm  sure  you  must  be  very  hard-hearted  if 
,  vou  don't  love  her;  and  I  don't  think  that  of  you. 

O'Clog.   \_Smili)ig.']   Don't  you  ? 

/jis.  No,  indeed;  for  such  a  very  uglv  gentleman, 
I'm  sure  you're  as  good-natured  as  heart  can  wish. 

O'Clog.  Och  !  Blessings  on  j-our  pretty  little  face. 
If  you  saw  me  out  of  my  disguise — • 

Lis.  Out  of  your  disguise  ! 

O'Clog.  lAside.']  Botheration  ! 

Lis.  What,  are  yon  in  a  disguise,  sir  ? 

O'Clog.  Ye — es.  Mo — o.  What  the  devil  busi- 
ness is  It  of  yours  now,  you  little  inquisitive  monkey  ? 

Lis.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  only — 

O'Clog.  Be  (juiet  now.  Get  to  your  room ;  make 
yourself  easy ;  and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  soon 
keep  your  mistress  company  again. 
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Lis.  No  !  shall  I  indeed,  sir  ?  Oh,  then  I'il  go  to 
my  room,  and  never  trouble  you  again,  indeed  I  won't. 

O'Clog.  Stop,  you  rogue.  Won't  you  give  me — 
just  a — a  little  kiss  before  you  go. 

Lis.  Oh  dear,  sir,  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  you. 

O'Clog.  Don't  be  shy,  now.  There's  nothing  so 
ill  becomes  a  pretty  little  girl,  as  being  too  shy. 

Lis.  For  shame,  sir  !  I'm  sure  you  don't  think  so. 

SONG. 

Lisetta. 

When  disdainfully  we  treat  you. 

Every  beauty  we  possess  ; 
When  with  frowning  look  we  meet  you, 
Language  can't  our  charms  express. 
Then  you're  sighing, 
Swearing,  dying, 
Full  of  feeling. 
Praying,  kneeling, 
Still  pursuing  while  we  fly, 
Doatiiig  while  we  cry,  oh  ic  ! 
Tie  !  fie  !  fie ! 

But  when  pitying  your  passion, 

Quickly  altered  is  the  case  ; 
Soon  you  spare  your  admiration, 
Jled  is  every  charm  and  grace. 
No  more  sighing, 
Swearing,  dying, 
Praying,  kueeliu^, 
Vows  or  feeling. 
You  ungrateful  then  grow  shy, 
Sueer  aside,  and  cry,  oli  fie  I 

Fie!  fie!  fie!  [Eiii. 

O'Clog.  Little  rogue  !  How  happy  I've  made  her 
now  !  Well,  I  couldn't  keep  her  in  misery  any  longer. 
Troth,  and  its  very  lucky  my  false  colours  are  not 
likely  to  fly  long;  I  never  can  stick  to  that  damn'd 
thorough  bass  falsetto  of  Mr  GrimgruflinliolK  When 
the  women  are  about  me,  I  can't  help  sliding  into  the 
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frentle  seducing  tones  of  Mr  Teddy  Fitzgrallaghan 
MacniuUinoch  O'ClogVorty,  for  the  life  of  me. 

SONG. 

OXloghorty. 

I  was  the  boy  for  bewitching  "em, 

Whether  good  humour'd  or  coy  ; 
All  cried,  when  I  was  beseeching  'em, 

Do  what  you  will  with  me,  joy. 
Daughters  be  cautious  and  steady, 

Mothers  would  cry  out  for  fear; 
Won't  you  take  care  now  of  Teddy  ? 

Oh  !  he's  the  devil !  my  dear  ! 

For  1  was  the  boy  for  bewitching  'cm,  &c. 

From  ev'ry  quarter  T  gather'd  'em, 

Very  few  rivals  had  I ; 
If  I  found  any  1  Icather'd  'em, 

That  made  'em  plaguily  shy. 
Pat  Mooney  my  Shelah  once  meeting, 

I  twigg"d  him  beginning  his  clack  ; 
Says  he — at  my  heart  I've  a  beating, 

Says  I —  then  take  one  at  your  back. 

For  I  am  the  boy  for  bewitching  'em,  &c. 

Many  a  lass  that  would  fly  away, 

AV'hen  other  wooers  but  spoke  ; 
Once  if  I  look'd  her  a  die-away, 

There  was  an  end  of  the  joke. 
Beauties,  no  matter  how  cruel, 

Hundreds  of  lads  though  they'd  cross'd, 
When  1  came  nigh  to  them,  jewel, 

iVIelted  like  mud  in  a  frost. 

For  1  was  the  boy  for  bewitching  Vra,  &c. 

Here  comes  my  commander. 

Mnter  Baron. 

Bar.  Well,  O'Cioghorty. 

(yClo:r.  Well,  mv  noble  governor. 
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Bar.  This  Is  the  human  heart,  my  old  boy.  You 
see  the  m.oment  we  tried  to  separate  them,  they  were 
dying  to  be  togeiher. 

O'CIog.  But  will  their  dying  fit  last?  Isn't  it  only 
a  little  remains  of  their  old  spirit  of  contradiciion  ? 

Jiar  That  we  mast  discover.  I  am  preparing 
them  a  trial,  which  will  convince  me  whether  it  be  a 
renewed  aflection  for  each  other  or  not. 

(/Clog.   It's  certainly  very  like  it. 

Bar.  1  think  so  too.  I  have  examined  them. — 
Their  hearts  are  all  goodness  and  sensibility.  Their 
heads  have  been  to  blame.  I  shall  attack  their 
hearts,  and  try  if  they  are  yet  penetrable.  The 
lady,  I  judge,  will  soon  be  attempting  to  speak  to  you. 

(XClog.   [Smiling.l  To  seduce  me,  perhaps. 

Bar.  Let  her ;  but  by  degrees ;  to  keep  clear  of 
her  suspicion. 

O'Clog,  No  doubt  but  Mr  Delaval  will  be  trying 
to  corrupt  me  too. 

Bar.  Well,  well,  you  must  be  corrupted  by  h'lnx 
too;  but  you  mustn't  bring  them  together  till 

iyClog.  Hark  !  [/«  a  Imv  to)ie.'\  Here  she  comes, 
here  she  comes  !  clo.se  to  the  door;  she  daren't  come 
down  ;  she's  making  me  a  sign.  She's  all  of  a  tw  it- 
ter,  poor  thing. 

Ear.  [Lom.'j  I'll  retire. — [Lnud  and  auihorilathc' 
It/.']  You  hear  me,  Grimgrullinhoif ;  not  the  smallest 
communication  between  the  prisoners,  not  the  small- 
est communication.  [£.r^'^ 

Cla.  [Coi/iing  doiin.]  Barbarous  wretch ! — [7b 
O'Cloghorty.]  I've  found  means  to  escape  from  my 
chamber. 

(/Clog.  [Aside.]  Very  likely,  when  the  door  was 
left  open  on  purpose. 

Cla.  My  dear  Mr  Gaoler !  pray  don't  refuse  me. 
Take  this  ring — 

(yClog.  A  ring ! 

Cla.  'Tis  a  trifling  mark  of  my  gratitude.  Listen 
to  me,  Mr  Gaoler ;  you  can  render  me  a  most  essea- 
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tial  service:  that  young  man — really  he's  very  much 
lo  be  pitied.  I  assure  you  he  deserves  our  being  a 
little  interested  about  him.  Indeed  we  ought.  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  give  him  tlsis  letter.     [Offers  it,'\ 

OXlog.  A  letter  !  A  letter  ! 

Cla.  No,  only  a  little  note — it's  open,  you  see. — 
Now  do,  do,  my  dear,  sweet  Mr  Grimgruffinholli 

O'C/og.  Oh  !  if  it's  only  a  little  note,  and  open 
too — But  if  it  should  get  me  into  a  scrape  now— j. 

C/a.  It  won't — it  never  can.  Come,  take  them — 
take  them  both.     IGitrs  the  ring  and  lelter.~\ 

O'Clog,  [Holding  one  in  each  hand.'\  No,  on  consi- 
deration I'll  keep  only — [Looks  at  the  ring.'\ 

Cla.  Ohl  Heavens. 

O'Clog.  Only  the  letter,  and  you  may  take  back 
the  ring. 

Cla.  What  I  wont  you  have — 

O'Clog.  I'll  have  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  doing 
you  a  service,  and  that  alone — [Aside.']  By  St  Pat ! 
here  am  I  wheedled  clean  out  of  my  character  again. 
— [In  a  coarser  style.']  Come,  come,  I'll  take  the 
letter,  because  I  believe  there's  nothing  in  it  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  state. — ^There,  go,  go,  I'll 
take  it,  I  tell  you. 

Cla.  Oh  !  you  dear,  kind,  amiable  man  !  One  day 
or  other  depend  upon  it — I  couldn't  see  him,  could  I  ? 

O'Clog.  Impossible  !   Go  back. 

Cla.  Yes,  lilr  Gaoler,  I  will.  [Folloxvs  him  behind 
up  the  stairs  leading  to  Delaval's  Roo}7i.] 

O'Clog.   [^Turning  round.']    Where  are  you  going  ? 

Cla.  To — to — my  own  apartment,  Mr  Gaoler. 

O'Clog.  You'll  find  this  a  round-about  way  then. 

Cla.  No,  I  was  going  to  one,  whom  I  have  so  often 
driven  from  me,  and  whom  I  would  fly  to  now,  at  the 
risk  of  my  life. 

O'Clog.  Psha  !  nonsense  ! 

Cla.  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  Sec  then  my  solici- 
tnde,  my  tears  ! 
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O'Clog.  [Aside.]  Faith  if  I  tlo,  you'll  see  mine  too. 
—  [Aloud.']  (jJet  away  with  you. 

Co.  Play,  don't  forget  my  little  note. 

(/Cing.   llaven't  1  promised  ? 

C.u.  -Don't  be  angry,  dear  JMr  Gaoler,  don't  be 
angry — but  give  it  immediately,  I  intreat  you. — 
[Aside.']  Thank  Heaven  !  iie'll  get  my  letter.  [As- 
cends"] 

O'Ciog.  There's  no  standing  this.  So,  here  comes 
the  otlu  r  now ;  and  galloping  down  tiie  stairs  as  if 
th  •  cistle  was  on  fire.  [Delaval  descends. 

Del.  He's  alone — That's  lucky.  [7b  /lim.]  My 
g0"d  friend  ! — 1  can't  stay  up  there — Her  window  is 
opijosit'.'  mint — I've  climbed  to  the  roof — endeavour- 
ing to  get  a  glimpse  of  her.  Impossible  ! — In  the 
same  touer  at  least. — In  the  same  tower  is  all  I 
a->k — [Runs  to  the  window  imputientlj,  as  if  looking  out 

for  Ci  AKA.] 

(/Clog.    Poor  young   man  ! Climb   upon   the 

root  !  run  the  risk  of  breaknig  his  neck,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  wife  ! — and  yesleiday,  when  nothing 
hindered  him,  he'd  have  climbed  to  the  devil  to  get 
out  uf  her  way. 

Dei    I  dou  t  see  her. — W<ell,  answer  me,  can  I — 

O'Clog.  Patience — bufore  we  tilk  of  another  apart- 
Ttient,  what  would  you  say — [L>oking  round.]  If  I 
had  got — we  must  be  cautious-  a  bit  of  a  letter  ? 

Del.  From  her  ?— .-My  friend  !  my  best  friend  ! 
give  it  me,  give  it  me 

O'Clog.  Take  care — I  should  be  ruined  if  the  go- 
vernor  

Del.  Don't  be  afraid — [Takes  the  Letter  and  reads.] 
"  My  dear  Frederick  !  1  am  highly  sensible  of  the 
concern  you  have  just  shewn  about  me."  That  was 
so  natural. — "  It  has  made  me  feel  more  deeply  the 
wrongs  i  have  done  you. — I  will  venture  to  hope  1 
may  one  day  atone  for  them  " — My  poor  Clara  ! 
•'  One  day  atone  for  them. — I  fear  it  will  be  long 
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before  I  have  an  opportunity." 1  fear  so  too. — 

"  Be  persuaded  'tis  my  head  alone,"  —  No  !  'tis 
mine  !  'tis  mine  ! — "  that  has  been  to  blame,  and 
that  my  heart" — Mine  is  bursting — I'm  choaking  ! 
— I  can  read  no  more — It  is  impossible  to  conclude. 
[Puts  the  Letter  in  his  bosom,  kissing  it  fervent Ij/."]  I'll 
read  it  in  my  chamber  a  thousand  times.  — My  kind 
friend,  what  you  have  already  done  for  me  authorises 
me  to  ask — In  short,  my  g"ot)d  fellow,  I'm  becoming 
frantic,  furious,  ready  to  attempt  any  thing — I  must 
rescue  her  from  this  prison,  and  possess  her  once 
again. — A  hundred  thousand  florins  if  you  will  as- 
sist me  in  the  enterprise. 

O'Clog.  A  hundred  thousand  florins  ! 

Dd.  Two  hundred  thousand  ! — I'll  sign  to  it  ini- 
mediately. 

(fC/og.  But  my  duty — the  punishment;  if  it  should 
be  discovered — 

Del.  You  shall  go  with  us,  you  shall  never  leave 
us. — 

O'Clog.  Then  my  conscience — for  the  lady,  you 
know,  is  married. 

Del.  To  me  ! 

O'Clog.  [Not  seeming  to  attend.]  Her  husband,  'tis 
true,  is  a  mad  fellow,  who  has  behaved  bad  enough  ; 
but 

Del.  'Tis  I,  'tis  I — I  who  have  made  her  miser- 
able, and  who  would  devote  the  rest  of  my  days  to 
her  happiness. 

O'Chg.   Your  wife  !  Are  you  sure  of  it  ? 

Del.  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  it.  Promise  me 
then — you  seem  moved. 

O'Clog.  [Affecting  emotion.']   No,  no,  sir. 

Del,  You  are  aiiected  at  niv  situation. 

(fClog.  [Sniiiing  aside.]  Oh!  that— that's  a  mis- 
take. 

Del.  You  shed  tears  ? 

O'Clog.  [Aside.]  I'm  acting  famously  now. 
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Del.   Well? 

O'Clog.  Well,  I  must  consent.  I  can't  resist.  I'll 
run  all  risks  for  you. 

Del.  [E)/tbracing  him.']  Oh  !  my  dear  friend  ! 

O'Clog.  Be  quiet  now.  Listen, — we  must  take 
care — \_iyUh  caution.'] 

Del.  {^Looking  about.]  We  will,  we  will. — There's 
nobody. 

O'Clog.  There's  no  way  of  getting  out,  but  by  that 
window  that  looks  upon  the  trenches,  which  is  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

Del.  [IVich  earnest  impatience.]  Yes, — I'll  jump 
out. 

O'Clog.  Yes,  but  the  lady  and  I,  and  the  little 
maid,  we  shan't  jump  out. 

Del.  That's  true ;  what's  to  be  done  then  ? 

O'Clog.  We  must  have  a  long  ladder ;  I've  got 
one  at  hand — we  shall  descend  it,  and  get  to  the  pa- 
rapet. 

Del.  \_Eugerl^.]  Well,  we're  at  the  parapet. 

O'Clog.  Not  yet;  but  we'll  make  the  best  of  our 
way.  There  we  shall  find  a  secret  door — I've  got 
the  key  of  it. 

Del.  Then  we  open  the  secret  doo)-. 

O'Clog.  And  come  out  upon  three  sentinels. 

Del.  We'll  shoot  'em. 

O'Clog.  No,  n«>,  we  don't  shoot  'em. 

Del.  WeH,  well,  we  don't  shoot  'em  then. 

O'Clog.  But  we  pay  them  handsomely. 

Del.  Whatever  they  desire. 

O'Clog.  Then  I  take  you  to  a  friend  of  mine — he 
gives  us  horses,  and  there  we  are— 

Del.  In  Spain? 

O'Clog.  With  all  my  heart ;  but  if  you  wish  to  se- 
cure your  wife  when  you've  got  her,  I'd  recommend 
Ireland  to  you.  We  must  lose  no  time,  the  nig^ht's 
getting  dark— all  the  prisoners  should  be  gone  to 
bed. 
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Del.  And  Clara ! 

O'Clog.  I'll  go  and  fetch  her,  and  the  little  maid 
too.  [The  Stage  darkened. 

QUARTETTO. 

(yCloghorty,  Delavul,  Liaetta,  and  Clara. 
O' Cloghorij/. 
Hush  !   Lisetta  ! — this  way — 

[LisETTA  appears,  and  expresses  surprize, 
Delaval. 

This  way. 
Delaval  and  0^  Cloghorty. 
Silence  ! — Silence  !  —  Not  a  word! 
O'Cloghorti/. 
Doij't  be  staring; 
We're  preparing 
To  escape. 

Delaval  and  O'Cloghorfi,: 
Hush !   not  a  word  ! 
Delaval. 
Quickly  now  for  Clara  go ; 
O' Cloghortj/.   [Going. "j 
Make  no  noise,  my  risk  you  know. 

Delaval. 
Love  my  caution  shall  secure. 

Together. 
No,  no,  we'll  not  stir,  be  sure. 
Do  not,  do  not  stir,  be  sure. 

[Exit  O'Cloghortv. 
Delaval  and  Lisetta. 
Oh  !  should  they  yet  detect  us  ! 

What  a  dread,  what  an  anxious  night ! 
May  fav'ring  powers  protect  us, 
And  darkness  veil  our  tlight ! 

Lisetta. 
How  my  bosom  throbs  with  fear! 

VOL,  I,  Q 
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O'Clochorty  returning. 
She  follows  nie, — she's  here. 

Clara  enters  much  Jltirrk-d,  partly  in  a  Night-dress,  and 
carrying  a  Taper.  Site  ihroivs  herself  into  the  Arms 
q/'Delaval. 

Delaral. 
Dearest  Clara  !   rapturous  hour! 
Our  bliss  once  more  is  in  our  power. 
Where's  the  ladder?  quick. 

O'Clog/torty.   [Brings  it.'] 
^Tis  here. 
Clara  and  Lisetta. 
How  my  bosom  throbs  vvilti  tear! 

Dclaval. 
Dearest  Clara  !  do  not  fear.  V    Tos^ether. 

O'C/oghorty. 
Little  maiden,  do  not  fear. 
Delaval  (having  fixed  the  Ladder,  S^c.  ascended  to 
the  Windou:,  and  handing  Clara  after  him.) 
All  is  safe  now, — on  this  chair. 
Follow  me,  love, — step  with  care. 
[Df.laval  is  half  out  of  lite  If'indon',  one  Foot 
appearing  to  be  on  the  Ladder. 
Delaval,  Lisetta,  and  Clara. 
Sure  none  will  now  detect  us. 

What  a  glad,  what  a  happy  night ! 
May  favouring  powers  protect  us. 
And  darkness  veil  our  ilight. 

O^Cloghorty.  ^  Together. 

You  soon  shall  be  detected. 

What  a  glad,  what  a  happy  night! 
Your  follies  are  corrected. 

And  you  may  spare  your  flight. 

[d  general  Alarm.     The  report  of  a  Cannon 
heard.     Drums  beat,  ^x, 
1 
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O'Clog.  Oh  !  the  powers  !  we're  discovered.  The 
alarm's  given,  the  sentinels  are  after  us ;  we're  all 
ruined;  and  I  shall  be  massacred  ! 

C/a,  [Tenderlj/.l  No!  no!  we'll  take  all  the  blame. 

Tlie  Baron  enters,  with  Guards  and  Attendants  vjitk 
Flambeaux. 

Bar.  Let  the  gaoler  be  seized,  and  put  in  irons  im- 
mediately. 

O'C/og.  Here's  a  pretty  commence. 

Cla.  [Holding  O'Cloghorty.]  'Twas  our  fault !  in- 
deed it  was; — stop  him,  or  we'll  go  too. 

O'Ciog.  [Aside.]  Blessings  on  her  tender  heart ! 

Bar.  Hear  me. — A  courier,  who  has  just  arrived, 
acquaints  me  that  you  two  are  really  married. 

Cla.  There,  sir. — To  be  sure  we  are. 

Bar.  And  informs  me  also  of  the  motive  for  which 
you  are  here  brought  together. — Your  uncle,  con- 
vinced that  you  had  both  your  errors—— 

Cla.  1  have  had  many. 

Del.   But  what  have  been  mine  ! 

Bar.  [Continuing.'\  Wished  at  first  to  make  you 
both  repent  them ;  but  his  kindness  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  his  anger,  he  has  abated  the  rigour  of  his  ori- 
ginal order,  and  determines  to  punish  only  one  of 
you, 

Del.   [With  joy.]  Me,  no  doubt. 

Cla.   [Earnest/j/.]  Let  the  governor  go  on. 

Bar.  Further,  being  well  convinced  that  at  all 
events  you  never  can  be  happy  together  again 

Cln.   How  malicious ! 

Del.  Let  the  governor  go  on. 

Bar.  He  sends  me  a  deed  of  separation,  and  or- 
ders, that  the  first  who  shall  be  consistent  enough  to 
sign  it,  shall  be  immediately  free. 

Del.  [Verj/  earnestly.]  A  separation!  Never!  No- 
thing shall  induce  me  to  consent  to  it. 

Cla.  [With  equal  decision.]  Nor  me— never! 
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Del  Yet,  if  this  is  the  only  means  of  restoring  the 
best  of  women  to  society — to  her  family — to  happi- 
ness ;  if  so,  slie  may  be  snatched  from  a  painful  state 
of  existence,  from  an  abode  of  horror,  that  perhaps 
may  cost  her  her  life,  1  consent  to  every  thing. — I 
desire  she  may  sign — nay,  I  command  it.  Only  let 
her  immediately  be  set  at  liberty. 

Ciu.  \^Much  moved.'\  No,  sir,  no. — I  will  not  sign— 
I  will  not  sign.  "  And  you  must  be  sensible,  my 
dear  Frederick,  that  if  I  refuse,  it  is  not  to  disobey 
you.  But  be  reasonable,  Frederick.  At  vour  age — 
in  the  career  of  military  honours,  with  the  qualities 
to  distinguish  you,  to  merit  the  esteem  of  all  who 
surround  you — Could  1  consent  that  you  should  here 
sacritice  your  youth  and  reputation!" — No;  sign,  and 
begone. — Only  think  sometimes  of  your  Clara,  who 
in  her  retreat  will  hear,  and  rejoice  in  your  success, 
and  console  herself  wjth  reflecting  that  you  are  happy, 
and  love  her  sull.  Go,  then;  1  do  not  command 
it hut  on  my  knees  I  request  it 

Del  [fV/io  has  lepeatedlj/  wished  to  interrupt  Aer.] 
Ko,  no,  it  is  impossible,  1  will  not  sign. 

Cla.  [1)1  tears']    :f         if  it  must  be  so. 

D:/.   [Embracing  her.]  Go,  go,  my  dear  Clara. 

tVrt.   i  cannot,  1  cannot,  my  dear  Frederick  ! 

Del.  Will  you  not? — VVill  you  not  indeed? — Shall 
we  then — yes — your  eyes  instruct  me — the  wish  is 
niutna! — you  understand  me. 

C7«i  V  Ml,  yes ! 

Del.  [IVith  decision.]  No  separation!  Np  separa- 
tion !   Here — both  together — and  for  life. 

[  Tears  the  deed. 

Cla.  [Tearitig  also.]  Yes— for  life,  for  life  toge- 
ther ! 

Del.  [Throning  the  fragments.]  There,  sir;  now  send 
the  minister  an  answer. 

Bar.  [.'isidc.]  Here's  a  crisis! — [Aloud.]  What! 
Do  you  prefer  remaining  together  in  a  prison—— 
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Del.  To  us  it  will  be  henceforward  the  temple  of 
love  and  happiness. — We  shall  now  live  for  each 
other. 

Clu.  And  bid  adieu  to  the  world,  and  its  vain  plea- 
sures. 

"  Del.  Love — friendship — [To  O'Cloghorty.]  For 
you,  I'm  sure,  will  be  our  friend — j^ratitude — \_To  the 
Buron.'j  You  must  grant  us  this  good  fellow's  par- 
don— '1  liese  shall  adorn  our  asylum. — Congratulate 
us — it  is  from  this  moment  only  that  we  are  happy." 

Bur.  Oh  !  you  cruel,  you  amiable  young  rogues  ! 
So,  in  this  dismal  place,  you  have  at  length  found  out 
how  necessary  you  are  to  each  other's  happiness  ; 
whilst  in  the  capital,  where  you  were  at  liberty  to 
love  one  another  as  much  as  you  pleased,  you  must 
make  yourselves  miserable  with  incessant  quarrels !  * 

Cla.   We  shall  have  no  more,  depend  upon  it.         • 

[_Caresses  Delaval. 

Bar.  I  believe  it,  I  believe  it;  and  therefore  I  see 
no  mviterial  o[)jection  to  your  returning  to  Berlin. 

0'(7/o;'.  ?Nor  I  neither. 

Del.  Sir  ! 

Cla.  Explain  yourself. 

Bar.  You  are  both  free,  and  have  never  been  other- 
wise. You  have  only  had  a  friendly  lesson,  and  have 
profited  by  it.  This  fortress  is  no  other  than  the  cas- 
tle of  your  uncle's  old  friend.  Baron  de  Limburg;  the 
sentinels,  his  servants;  and  this  terrible  ftlluvv  the 
gaoler,  his  brave  Irish  huntsman. 

O'Clog.  Who,  instead  of  GrimgruffinhofF,  has  as 
smooth  a  name,  and  as  comely  a  countenance  of  his 
own,  as  ever  came  into  your  ladyship's  delicate  ima- 
gination,— Mr  Teddy  Fitzgrallaghan  Macmuilinoch 
O'Cloghorty,  at  your  sei  vice. 

Del.  My  dear  Ciara !  how  much  are  we  indebted 
to  this  brave  oflicer. 

Cla.  ILnv  much  indeed  !  oh!  my  dear  uncle  !  let 
us  tly  and  thank  him. 
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Del.  And  above  all,  never  let  us  forget  the  castle 
of  Liniburg. 

Bar.  If  any  gratitude  is  due  to  me,  return  here  on 
every  anniversary  of  this  day,  and  celebrate  with  me 
the  deliverance  of  our  two  amiable  prisoners. 

FINALE. 

May  love  and  reason  ever  reign 

In  each  fond  heart  with  gentle  sway ; 

And  may  you  never  need  again 
The  friendly  lesson  of  to-day. 
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ELLA  ROSENBERG. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  \.—An  Apartment  plainly  furnished.    An 
entrancc'door  in  the  centre  ;  a  Closet  qn  the  left. 

Enter  Christina  at  the  door. 

Chris.  Heigho  !  every  body  rejoicing — every  house 
full  of  happiness  but  our's. — There  sits  my  uncle,  as 
melancholy  as  ever,  thinking  of  our  poor  unhappy 
young  lady.  While  her  sufferings  continue,  even  the 
news  of  victory  cannot  revive  him.  [//  knocking  at  the 
door.\ — Who's  there  ? 

Enter  ¥hVTTi.nMATi,  Nourishing  about. 

Flut.  It's  I,  my  dear. — I'll  walk  in  :  go  where  I 
will,  small  chance  but  I  am  welcome. 

Chris.  Why,  who  is  it  ? 

Flut.  Who  ? — Come,  that's  very  pleasant.  It's  I, 
Sigismund  FluUcrman. — What,  didn't  know  me  ?  No 
great  wonder, — 1  hardly  know  myself. 

Chris.  So  I  should  think,  indeed,  when  you  expose 
yourself  in  this  way.     It's  not  for  your  credit. 
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Flut.  No; — It's  for  the  honour  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince— for  the  honour  of  Molwilz.  llave'nt  we  gain- 
ed a  most  splendid  victory  ? 

Chris.  Well,  \vc  all  know  that. 

Flut.  Do  you  ?  1  hen  why  the  devil  don't  you 
laugh  ?  why  arn't  you  merry  r — Where's  your  uncle  ? 
V here's  the  magnanimous  Captain  Storm  ? — Zounds  ! 
why  the  house  is  as  dull  as  the  enemy's  camp. 

Chris.  You  won't  make  it  merrier,  I'm  sure. — 
AVhat  business  you  have  in  it  at  all  I  can't  guess. 

Flut.  liark  ye,  lovely  Christina  :  You  know  I'm 
burgomaster,  and  landlord  of  the  Grenadier.  The 
loyal  inhabitants  of  INIolwitz  have  resolved  on  a  loyal 
address  to  the  Elector,  on  the  late  glorious  success  of 
his  arms.  I  proposed  it; — I  composed  it; — and  I,  at 
the  head  of  a  select  deputation,  shall  deliver  it. 

Chris.  1, — I, — 1, — as  usual.  Always  thinking  and 
talking  of  yourself. 

Flut.  Aye,  that's  my  candour.  Depend  upon  it, 
my  love,  it's  a  Ikvourite  subject  with  more  ladies  and 
gentlemen  than  think  fit  to  acknowledge  it. 

Chris.   But  what  have  we  to  do  with  your  address  ? 

I'lut.  An  infinite  deal,  to  be  sure.  Only  consider 
how  much  the  ugl}',  brown,  weather-beaten  phiz  of  an 
old  soldier  would  adorn  the  front  rank  of  our  loyal 
procession. 

Chris.  May  be  so  ;  but  my  uncle  wont  go,  I'm  sure. 
He's  much  better  employed. 

Flut.  Better  employed  ! 

Chris.  Yes  ;  comforting  a  poor  lady  in  distress, 

Flut.  Comforting  a  lady  ! — Oh,  yes,  that's  very 
pretty  employment  we  all  know.  I  have  experienced 
it  myself.  The  other  day  old  Lady  Dunderman 
plumped  out  of  her  barouche,  and  broke  one  of  her 
clumsy  legs  at  the  door  of  the  Grenadier.  She  spent 
twenty  florins  in  the  inside  of  it,  and  I  administered  a 
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deal  of  comfort  to  her. — Oh  !  here  comes  the  cap- 
tain. 

Enter  Storm  ^singing  in  a  tone  ofmelancholyy  "  Be- 
gone, dull  Care,'^&;c.  &c."] 

Flut.    Oh,  yes  ! — that  he  will for   I'm   here. 

[Stohm  starcs.l  Sigisnuind  Flutterman,  Burgomas- 
ter, and  proprietor  of  the  Grenadier. Captain — 

Storm.  Well  ! 

Flut.  'I'he  lojal  inhabitants  of  INIolwitz  have  re- 
solved unanimously  on  an  address  to  the  Elector  on 
his  late  signal  and  glorious  victory ;  which  address 
was  proposed,  is  now  composed,  and  will  shortly  be 
delivered  by  your  humble  servant. — Now  if  you  would 
only  join  the  deputation — 

Storm.   Not  I. 

Flut.  Won't  you  ? — Zooks,  captain,  why,  what  makes 
you  so  dull  ? 

Storm.  What  used  to  make  me  merry — my  grey 
hairs  and  my  crippled  limb.  Once  they  only  re- 
minded me  of  years  of  hard  and  glorious  service — a 
cheering  recollection. 

Flut.  Yes,  so  I've  heard  say. 

Storm.  Now  that  misfortune  has  taken  shelter  with 
me,  they  only  remind  me  of  my  poverty,  and  want  of 
power  to  cure  it. 

Flut.  Very  uncomfortable  indeed. — I  suppose  you 
mean  the  fair  and  line  lady  that  has  come  to  you  for 
protection. 

Stor7n.  Yes,  from  the  snares  of  a  scoundrel !  One 
of  the  Elector's  prime  favourites  too.  Don't  take  me 
with  you,  or  old  Storm  may  chance  to  tell  him  to  his 
teeth,  that  fighting  our  battles  doesn't  quite  complete 
the  duties  of  a  prince.  Wliat  does  it  avail  us  that  he 
beats  our  enemies  abroad,  while  he  extends  his  power 
to  wretches  who  use  it  to  increase  our  miseries  at 
iiome  ? 
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Flat.  Yes,  that  may  be  very  true ;  but  there's  no- 
thing of  that  sort  in  my  address. 

Chris.  But  princes  can't  know  every  thing,  uncle. 
The  colonel  is  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  great  bravery. 

Storm.  Bravery  !  INIore's  the  pity,  when  both  sexes 
are  to  be  its  victims.  Shame  on  the  soldier  who  per- 
verts so  noble  a  quality,  to  dazzle  and  corrupt  the  fe- 
male virtue  it  should  be  his  proudest  boast  to  pro- 
tect ! 

Fliif.  Yes,  that's  my  notion  ;  and  I  bless  my  stars, 
there's  no  such  dangerous  point  about  me,  to  corrupt 
any  female  virtue. 

Chris,  [/hide.]  Tiresome  blockhead  ! — [To  him.] 
AVell,  we  needn't  detain  you,  you  know,  Mr  Flutier- 
man. 

Flat.  1  beg  you  wouldn't  mention  it — I'm  perfect- 
ly at  leisure  : — the  captain  talks  so  iiiiely,  1  could  lis- 
ten to  him  all  day. 

Storm.  I'll  soon  dismiss  him.  [j^side.] — \Vill  you 
lend  me  fitty  florins  ? 

Flut.  Eh  ? 

Chris.   Will  you  lend  him  fifty  florins? 

F/ut.  What  did  you  say  ?  [J,ooks  at  his  jratch.] 
Bless  rae  !  it's  grownig  very  late. — I'm  afraid  the  de- 
putation is  waiting  for  me — 1  wish  you  good  morning. 
— Your  situation  must  be  very  uncomfortable,  cap- 
tain ;  but  you  know  1  shall  shortly  have  the  ear  of 
the  Elector — It  I  should  chance  to  make  an  impres- 
sion— 

Storm.    Psha  ! 

Flut.  I  say  if  I  should — but  I  dare  say  I  shan't ! 
[Conccitcdiij.]  I  dare  say  tiie  Elector  won't  notice 
such  a  man  as  I  am. — But  if  he  shi  uld,  )ou  know, 
— I'll  think  of  yuu. — Good  mnrning — rank,  place,  or 
pension. — Like  other  gicat  men,  Sigismuiul  FiuUer- 
man  will  be  very  happy  to  serve  you— at  second  hand  . 

[Exit. 
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Siorm,  [Sings.]  "Why,  soldiers,  why — whose  busi- 
ness 'tis  to  die." 

Chris.  Don't  sing,  uncle,  you  always  make  me  so 
moUuicliuly. 

Sturm.  Well,  she  shall  share  our  crust  with  us  ! — 
There  she  sits  all  day  long  at  her  drawing — I  have 
just  t»  Id  her  of  a  subject. 

Chris.   What  is  it,  uncle  ? 

Storm.  HtT  t'atiier— when  he  stood  over  me  in  the 
battle  where  I  received  my  wound,  and  rescued  me 
from  the  bayonets  of  a  host  of  the  enemy. 

Chris.   You  never  told  me  her  story. 

Storm.  It  isn't  long.  Her  husband,  Rosenberg, 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  this  villain  JNlounttort,  till 
he  took  H  fancy  to  his  wife.  One  morning  Mount- 
fort  insulted  him  on  the  parade.  — Rosenberg  drew — 
wounded  his  adversary  and  superior  officer,  and  fled, 
as  it  was  supposed,  to  the  capital,  to  seek  protection 
at  the  teet  oi  the  Elector — for  Rosenberg  had  once 
been  his  page,  and  was  still  his  favourite. — ^That's  two 
years  a^o  ;  and  he  hasn't  since  been  heard  of.  What 
d'ye  think  of  it,  Christina  f 

Chris.  Perhaps  some  assassin — 

Storm.  May  be  not— iMounifort  had  much  in  his 
power;  he  was  just  appointed  to  the  government  of 
the  province. — Perhaps  imprisoned  secretly  : — 

Chris.   And  his  wife  .? 

Storm.  Heart-broken  with  grief,  took  refuge  in  the 
arms  of  her  father.  Age  and  sorrow  soon  brought 
the  old  man  to  the  grave  ;  and  then  he  consigned  her 
to  me — I  shan't  forget  the  time. — "  Citptain,'  says 
he,  "  you  must  take  my  Ella. — She  has  lost  her  mo- 
ther and  her  husband,  and  now  I  must  leave  her  too. 
Give  her  shelter — protect  her  from  the  villain  Mo'nt- 
fort — and  mayit  be  your  lot  to  restore  her  to  Rosen- 
berg."— 1  couldn't  speak — but  he  knew  what  i  meant, 
and  died  in  peace.     Protect  her  !  Isn't  she  a  suffer- 

VOL.   I.  R 
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ing  innocent?  —  Isn't  she  the  child  of  my  dearc-t 
friend  r — and  till  this  ann  be  cold  as  his,  lot  any  niua 
dare  insult  her  ! 

Cliris.  All  !  but  this  Mountfort,  they  say,  has  so 
many  schemes — so  many  plans  and  disj;uises,  it's  al- 
most impossible  for  a  woman  to  escape  him. 

Storm,  Yes,  he's  a  devil  ! — but  I  don't  fear  him. 

C/tris.  But  what  is  become  of  Rosenberg's  wealth  ? 

Storm.  "Iwas  forfeit  to  the  state,  because  he  raa 
away.  However,  I've  ventured  to  petition  the  Elec- 
tor for  restitution  of  a  support  for  his  wife. 

Chris.  And  did  you  complain  of  Mountfort  ? 

Storrn.  Ku,  he's  too  strong  in  favour.  It  would 
liave  been  daui^erous — Oh  !  liere  comes  our  lovely 
guest. 

Enter  Ella  xi:ith  a  Picture. 

Ella.  Good  morning,  Cliristina.  Captain,  I  have 
completed  my  picture. — How  shall  I  dispose  of  it .'' 

Storm.  Psha  ! — No  matter  for  that — you  give  your- 
self too  much  trouble — Christina,  prepare  our  break- 
fast. 

C/tris.  I  will,  uncle.  [Exit. 

Storm.  Come,  courage  !  Keep  up  your  spirits.  Be 
merry  as  I  am.   \_Stifting  a  sigli.'\ 

Ella.  Dear  sir  !  you  are  my  only  stay,  my  only 
comforter. — How  shall  I  repay  your  kindness  ? 

Stonfi.  By  never  reminding  me  of  it.  Had  I  pa- 
laces to  bestow  on  you,  I  should  only  repay  your  fa- 
ther's friendship  to  hi^  lawful  heiress. 

Ella.  Generous  man  ! — Any  answer  to  your  peti- 
tion ? 

Storm.  No,  you've  heard  of  the  victory.  Shouts  ! 
rejoicings  !  congratulations  ! — They  must  be  heard 
first. 

Ella.  And  is  it  true  that  IMountfort  is  made  go- 
vernor of  this  province  : 
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Storm.  It's  true  enough. 

Ella.  I  tremble  to  hear  it ! — Should  he  discover 
©ui"  habitati(ju  — 

Storm.  He'll  discover  then  that  it's  my  castle,  and 
inaccessible  to  a  seducer,  as  to  a  common  enemy. 

Ella,  But  his  power  ! — Alas  !  I'm  doomed  to  be 
persecuted. 

Storm.  Never  say  so,  never  droop — Zounds  !  I'd 
rather  hear  an  enemy's  artillery  at  my  door,  than  the 
sigh  of  a  woman  within  it.  But  it'  he  will  torment 
you,  and  make  you  unhappy,  we'll  get  out  of  his  way. 
I'll  sell  off  my  little  property,  and  will  fly  to  some 
other  country,  where  we  may  lind  peace  and  security. 

He-enter   Christina,   with    Breakfast,   uhkh   she 
places  on  the  Table. 

But,  come — here's  our  breakfast  waiting. — Sit  down, 
my  child  ;  I  have  a  rare  appetite,  and  we  shall  resist 
the  enemy  the  better  for  being  well  provisioned  ! — 
Why,  Christina  !  is  this  all  ? — Consider  our  guest  has 
been  used  to  a  little  variety. 

Ella.   Indeed,  sir,  there's  abundance. 

Chris.  Oh  !  but  there's  plenty  in  the  garden  !  I'll 
fetch  some  more  directly.  \_Exit. 

Storm.  Perhaps  you'd  like  it  better  in  your  own 
room  ? 

Ella.   No,  I  prefer  this,  if  you  do. 

Storm.  Why,  I  contess  I've  an  affection  for  it- — 
old  habits — many  an  old  comrade  has  smoaked  his 
pipe  with  me  in  this  room. 

Ella.  And  yet  you  talked  of  leaving  it  for  me. 

Storm.  Well,  well  ;  no  more  of  that — [Takes  the 
Picture.]    And  so  this  is  your  picture  ? 

Ella.  Yes ;  Where  shall  I  find  a  purchaser  ? 

Storm.  Any  one  would  be  a  purchaser,  I'm  sure, 
who  knew  the  artist. — Have  you  thought  of  my  sub- 
ject ? 
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Ella.  Yes,  and  should  I  ever  change  my  abode, 
may,  perhaps,  attempt  it. 

Storm.  Come,  come,  that's  being  over  scrupulous, 
[A  knocking  at  the  duor.]  Come  in. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Mess.   Are  you  Captain  Storm  of  the  Invalids  ? 

Storm.  I  am-^more's  niy  mistortune. 

Mess.  Your  commanding  officer  wants  to  see  you 
at  the  castle. 

Storm.  I'll  follow  you  directly — I'm  not  going  far, 
my  dear;  I  shall  soon  return. 

[£x;V  xcith  the  Messenger, 

Ella.  How  inflexible  is  the  fortitude  of  this  brave 
oflTicer,  whilst  I,  alas  !  sink  under  the  weight  of  my 
affliction. — Oh,  Rosenberg  !  where  art  thou  ? — What 
is  thy  mysterious  fate  ? — Thy  sole  care,  perhaps,  is 
for  thy  deserted  Ella  ! — Alas  !  it  mistortune  must  be 
our  lot,  why  may  we  not  sigh  together — why  may  not 
our  tears  be  mingled  ! — Mow  much  more  welcome 
Avould  death  have  been  than  this  cruel  separation  ! 
[A  knocking  at  the  cloor.^  Some  one  knocks. — Some- 
body wanting  the  captain,  perhaps. — Who's  there  ? 

[Mountfort,  in  a  feigned  voice  without.]  A  person 
from  Isaac  the  picture  merchant.  [Music. 

[Ella  opens  the  door  ;  Colonel  Mountfort 
enters,  disguised  as  a  Jew.  Ella,  at  Jirst, 
seems  uneasy,  but  as  he  speaks,  gradually  re- 
covers her  self-possession. 

Mount.  I  peg  your  pardon,  Madam,  but  my  friend 
Isaac  tell  me  vat  you  mnke  de  pretty  picture. — If  you 
shall  make  von  for  me,  I  shall  be  inosh  oblige — Dere 
is  some  design — vil  you  be  so  kind  and  look  ? 

Ella.  Willingly,  bir,  and  shall  thank  you  for  your 
favours.  [Music. 
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[Mount,  shcus  some  Draxcings  tcliich  he  has  in  a 
Fortfoliu.'] 

^Mount.  lAsidci]  'Tis  well ;  she  does  not  know  me. 

\_Music. 

\JVhilc  he  engages  Ella's  attention  towards  the 
Sketches,  Stephen  appears  at  the  door. — 
MouNTFOUT  makes  signs  to  him — He  repeats 
them  without  to  Conrad. — They  both  enter, 
glide  cautiuusly  towards  the  closet,  into  which 
they  enter,  and  shut  the  door ;  Mountfort, 
in  the  mean  time,  anxiously  observing  them. 

Mount.  Very  pretty — how  you  like  my  designs, 
madam  ? — Very  ingenious,  don't  you  tink  ? 

E/la.  Very  ingenious.  These  two  will  furnish 
charming  subjects. — At  what  price  shall  I  execute 
them  ? 

JNIount.  [Discovering  himself.]  At  that  of  my 
eternal  affection,  adorable  Ella  !    [Falls  at  her  feet.] 

Ella.  Colonel  Mountfort !  I  am  lost !  [Attempts 
*oJ?y.] 

JMount.  [Seizing  and  detaining  her.]  Charming 
Ella,  compose  yourself.  Pardon  this  device — con- 
sider it  as  the  effects  of  a  passion,  ardent,  unalterable 
— which  no  obstacles  can  ever  surmount  or  cou- 
troul. 

Ella.  Cruel  man  !  Think  of  my  husband  ! — Oh  ! 
llountfort — think  of  your  oncev  loved  Rosenberg  I 

Mount.   Is  he  not  lost  ? — perhaps  irrecoverably — 

Ella.  [With  resolution.]  Dishonourable  sugges- 
tion '.—Beware,  and  leave  me. — You  are  beneath  the 
roof  of  a  respectable  roan,  who  honours  me  with  his 
protection.  Humble  as  he  is,  he  will  avenge  this  out- 
rage. 

Mount.  lie  dares  not. — No,  madam,  I  shall  not 
leave  you. — Since  fortune  has,  at  length,  placed  you 
in  my  pov/or,  1  will  frankly  own  to  you  my  intentions. 
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Absence  has  nothing  abated  the  fervour  of  my  ad- 
miration.— I  have  armed  attendants  at  hand,  and  you 
must  follow  me. 

FJla.  [Jf'it/i  indignation.']  Gracious  Heaven! — 
Can  it  be  |)ossible  !  Have  you  the  audacity  to  threat- 
en nic  with  violence  ? 

Mount.  Do  not  then  compel  mc.  Loveliest  of  wo- 
men !  the  sacrifice  you  would  make,  my  eternal  gra- 
titude shall  repay. 

Ella.  Monster  !  you  excite  my  horror  ! — Leave 
mc — or  I  must  call  to  my  assistance  those  who  will 
chastise  your  insolence. 

Muimt.  This  is  too  much  ! — You  forget  that  in- 
sulted love  becomes  resentment. — Within  there! 

[Music. 

Enter  Stephen  and  CoT'in  ad  from  the  Closet. 

Ella.   [Kneeling.]   Nay,  then,  I  implore  your  pity. 
Blount,  It  is  too  late  ! 

[Ella,  in  7-ising,  attcjnpts  to  draiu  !Mouxt- 
fort's  suord,  and  defend  herself. 
Mount.  Secure  her,  I  say  ! 

[Stei'iien   and   Conuad   seize  her,  and  are 
drugging  her  off.    Stoum  enters,  hastily,  and 
intercepts  them.] 
Storin.  Ah  !  ruffians,  in  my  house — Stand  off. 

[Music. 

[Storm  ^of///^  xi'«Y/i  Stephen  and  Conrad, 
and  drives  them  off- — Mountiort,  in  the 
mean  time,  seizes  Ella. — Storm  having  dis- 
perscd  his  opponents,  rushes  betxvcen  them. 

Ella.  My  protector  ! 

Stortn.  Don't  be  frightened  ! — now,  sir  ; — why 
shouldn't  you  share  the  late  of  your  companions  j" — 
Do  you  know  that  this  house  is  mii.e  f 

Mount,  Is  it  ?  Lower  your  tone,  Iricnd  Storm,  or 
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I  may  chance  to  change  your  residence. — Remember 
who  you  are. 

Storm.  I  do — a  greater  man  than  you — the  frirnd 
of  sufiering  innocence — you  are  but  the  governor  of 
Molwitz. 

Mount.  You  shall  repent  this  behaviour. 

Storin.  Never! — If  you  have  poisoned  the  ear  of 
my  sovereign,  I've  still  an  appeal  to  heaven — and 
here's  the  angel  that  shall  be  my  advocate  !  Come 
near  her,  if  you  dare  ! — Though  I  am  doomed  to 
hobble  on  a  shattered  limb,  I  have  still  a  sound  heart, 
and  an  arm  strong  enough  to  obey  its  dictates  : — I 
M'ish  your  governorship  would  condescend  to  mea- 
sure weapons  with  me. 

I\Iount.  \^Aside.'\  This  sliall  secure  him  ! — Inso- 
lent ! — 1  will  not  baulk  you  then. — Com.e  forth  :  you 
shall  find  me  a  fair  enemy. 

Storm.  Have  at  you  then. 

Mount.  Follow  me  !  [Exit. 

Ella.  \_Endeavouring  to  hold  Storm.]  For  hea- 
ven's sake ! 

Storm.   Fm  coming  ! — damme,  Fll  scratch  you. 
(Music. J        [Exit,  folio-wing  INIountfort. 

Ella.  Gracious  heaven  !  still  accumulating  cahi- 
Tiiities  !  Should  the  captain  fall  ? — Dreadlul  thought ! 
lyiy  friend,  my  protector,  lost  to  me,  and  I  the 
cause!  Abandoned,  perhaps,  to  the  power  of  my 
persecutor. —  [Music.  She  Jails  into  a  chair.'\  Sus- 
pense is  horrible  ! — Fll  fly  to  them — still  I  may  pre- 
vent them,  and  save 

JB«^er  Christina,  hastilij. 

Christina  ! 

Chris.  Oh,  madam  !  1  have  seen  such  a  terrible 
sight— 

Ella.  Ah  !  is  the  captain  wounded  !— Is  he  killed  ! 

Chris,  No,  nt;«— neither  !— 
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Ella.  Then  why  are  you  alarmed  ? — \Vhcre  is  he? 
— Why  doe**  he  not  return  ? 

Chris.  He  is  a  j)risoner. 

Ella.  A  prisoner ! 

Chris.  I  saw  it  all,  madam  ! — My  uncle  rushed 
upon  the  colonel,  tore  his  scarf  off,  and  trampled  ua 
it. 

Ella.   Imprudent  man  ! — what  followed  ? 

Chris.  They  fought!  my  dear  uncle  was  disarmed, 
and  the  colonel's  men  came  up,  and  seized  upon  him 
directly. 

Ella.  And  dragged  him  away  ? 

Chris.  Oh  !  yes,  madam  ! — They  told  him  he  must 
answer  for  violating  the  laws,  and  insulting  the  order 
of  the  Elector. 

Ella.  Treacherous  villain  ! 

Chris.  He  intreated  for  a  parting  word  to  you, 
madam  ;  and  I  fell  on  my  knees  to  beg  for  his  re(ease ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain  :  tlic-y  dragged  him  away  with- 
out listening  to  a  word. 

Ella.  I  shall  go  distracted — but  follow  him,  Chris- 
tina— do  not  abandon  your  uncle  ! 

Chris.  Can  I  forsake  you,  madam  ? 

Ella.  Oh  !  yes,  yes — Heaven  has  forsaken  me  ! 
leave  me  !  leave  mc  to  my  despair, — Let  all  I  love 
forsake  me,  for  misery  is  around  me,  and  every  friend 
must  share  it — Oh  !  my  heart,  when,  when  shall  I 
have  rest  ! 

Chris.  Did  the  colonel,  madam,  attempt  to  insult 
you  ? 

Ella.  Oh  !  yes,  Christina — and  now  his  attempt 
may  be  renewed — I  must  be  gone.  'Jherc  is  no  tiuie 
to  lose — I'll  fly  at  once. 

Chris.   Whither  !   whither  ? 

Ella.  Heaven  knows — Heaven  must  be  my  guide. 

[Cioiii^. 
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Enter  Stephen  and  Conrad. 

Steph.  Madam,  you  jio  with  us. 
Ella.  I'm  lost !  I'm  lost ! — [The^  force  her  out.] 
Chris.  Spare  her  !  spare  her — Mercy,  tor  heaven'i 
sake.  [ExU,Jolluii}iiig  them. 

SCENE  11.—^  Camp. 

On  one  side  the  Tent  of  the  Elector  is  prominent. 
The  Army,  joined  by  parties  of  Peasantry,  disca^ 
vered  rejoicing. 

Chorus  to  Martial  Music. 

Sound  the  trumpet's  brazen  throat. 

Strike  the  thuiid  ring  drum  and  cjmbal,-** 

Sound  the  fife's  enlivening  note, 
Bugle-horn  and  tingling  timbrel ! 

Our  Prince  we  hail,  with  victory  crowned  ! 
With  grateful  hearts  his  throne  surround, — 
In  songs  of  triumph,  raise  your  voice. 
To  celebrate  this  day,  rejoice. 

The  Elector  enters,  surrounded  by  Officers  of  rank. 

[A  Dance  of  Peasant  Girls,  bearing  ureaths  of  laurel, 
which  they  present  to  the  Elector. 

Elec.  [To  an  Officer.]  Eiiongh  ! — we  have  shewn 
our  gVHti  Lucie  for  the  ^uccebS  oi  our  arms.  Let  us 
now  tluuk  ot  tlie  sacred  duties  of  peace.  And  first, 
for  the  complaints  of  my  subjects. — Give  me  the  me- 
morials.— \_An  Officer  presents  them.] 

\The  Elictor  seems  to  read  them.] 

[Flutteuman,  and  several  Followers,  come  for- 
ward and  speak  to  the  Officer,  who  afterwards 
addresses  the  Elector. 
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1  Off.  !May  it  ploase  your  hij^hiiess,  the  loyal  in- 
habitants ot  MuUvitz,  will)  their  Bu rj;;*)- master  ;it  their 
head,  request  to  ofVer  tiieir  coni^ratuiatiinis.  [7'/4c 
Elector-  nuds  assent,  and  continues  to  read.] 

Flut.  [Au/iivard/j/  and  confused.]  Now  don't  in- 
terrupt me. — I  declare  1  don't  leel  quite  so  bold  as  I 
thought  I  should. — Hem  ! — INIay  it  please  your  Se- 
rene Highness,  I,  Sigismund  Flutterman,  Burgo-mas- 
ter,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  JNIolwitz,  beg 
leave  to  congratulate  your  invmcible  Serene  High- 
ness, on  our  splendid  victory — that  is,  on  i/oitr  splen- 
did victory. 

Elcc.  [  Looking  over  a  Memorial.]  The  wife  of  Ro- 
senberg in  distress  ! 

Flut.  Your  Serene  Highness  is  at  once  the  gentlest, 
and  niost  tremendous  of  heroes — benevolently  cut- 
ting the  throats  of  your  neighbours,  only  to  restore 
them  to  good  order,  and  secure  the  future  serenity  of 
your  Serene  Highness. 

Elec.  It  shall  be  so — she  may  communicate  some 
intelligence  of  her  husband.  Rosenberg  1  loved  and 
honoured,  and  his  fate  interests  me. — Strange  he  should 
not  have  relied  on  my  clemency. 

Flut.  And  to  conclude — I,  Sigismund  Flutterman, 
Burgo-niister,  in  particular,  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
Serene  Highness,  that  any  mark  of  your  Serene  High- 
ness's  favour  will  be  met,  on  my  part,  with  the  most 
perfect  humility  and  condescension. 

Elec.  At  present,  these  people  disturb  me — let 
them  retire. 

1  Off.  At  present,  you  disturb  his  Highness — ^}'ou 
must  retire. 

Flut.  Retire  ! — Oh  !  I  understand.  We  are  to  be 
private. — You  must  retire.   [^Eo  the  Peasants.] 

1  0(f.  You  among  the  rest. 

Flut.  iMe! 

1  Of.  Begone!  [Flutteum.'VN  look$  bach,  his 
Folloxvers  laugh.] 
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Flut.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  nic  ! — Who  is  it  that's 
laughinp;  ? — I'll  make  an  example  of  him;  how  dare 
any  of  you — [Retires,  menacing  tliem.'\ 

Elec.  It  shall  be  so — I'll  visit  her  myself. 

Enter  MouNTFORT. 

Elec.  Well,  colonel,  you  come  with  congratula- 
tions. 

lilouiif.  Sincere  and  heartfelt. 

Elec.  Yet  rather  tardy,  metliinks. 

Mount.  An  affair  of  an  unpleasant  nature  has  de- 
tained me  ;  your  Highnebs's  order  has  again  been  in- 
sulted in  my  person.  Even  now  an  insolent  subaltern 
raised  his  hand  against  me — tore  the  scarf  from  my 
shoulder,  and  trampled  it  beneath  his  feet. 

E/ec.  These  frequent  outrages  demand  the  utmost 
rigour.— He  must  not  escape. 

JSIount.  I  haveupprehended  him,  and  only  wait  the 
necessary  forms  of  martial  justice  to  surrender  him  to 
the  dreadful,  but  necessary  punishment  he  has  incur- 
red. 

Elec.  [To  the  Officers.]  Let  a  court-martial  be 
immediatelv  held  to  try  a  prisoner  on  the  charge  of 
Colonel  Mountfort.    [Officers  bow  assent.] 

Mount.  With  your  Highness's  permission,  I  will  ex- 
plain his  ofience.  [Goes  to  join  them. 

Elec.  Hold  ! — a  word  in  private  (He  draws  near  J' 
I  have  a  petition  here  from  an  old  officer  of  Invalids, 
on  behalf  of  the  wife  of  a  former  oftender — Rosen- 
berg. 

JNIount.   [Embarrassed.]  The  wife  of  Rosenberg  ! 

Elec.  Aye,  you  know  he  has  a  wife. 

JMount.   [inth  hesitation.]   Certainly. 

Elec.  Can  you  direct  me  to  her  abode  ? 

INIount.  [Suspiciousli/.]  I  cannot. — What  may  be 
the  nature  of  this  petition  ? 

Elec.  It  complains  simply  of  her  distress' — and  so. 
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licits  restitution  of  part  uf  her  husband's  forfeit  pro- 
perty. 

Mount.   lAside.]   So  far  I  am  safe  then. 

Elec.   I  shall  visit  her  myself  MiC"2nito. 

Mount.  Yourself — your  Highness  cannot  seriously 
intend  it— a  mere  hovel  ! — 

Elec.  You  liave  heard  something,  then,  of  her  con- 
dition ? 

Mount  [Recollecting  himself.]  By  vague  report 
merely. 

Elec.  Her  advocate,  the  old  Invalid,  is  the  owner 
of  this  hovel,  and  1  shall  certainly  be  his  guest. — Be- 
sides the  interest  I  take  in  the  wife  of  poor  Rosen- 
berg, I  am  anxious  to  learn  trom  her  the  place  of  his 
refuge — to  which  she  is,  doubtless,  no  stranger. 

Mount.  In  that  respect  1  should  much  doubt  your 
Ilighness's  success. 

Elec.  I'll  try,  nevertheless — remember  secrecy. — 
And  now  to  your  prisoner — Who  is  he  ? — his  name  ? 

Mount.  Confusion  !  Sire — he  is  of  low  rank — un- 
known to  your  Highness,  and  wholly  undistinguish- 
ed— but  for  the  habitual  turbulence  of  his  disposi- 
tion. 

Elec.  Then  he  has  no  title  to  mercy,  and  I  com- 
mend him  to  your  justice. 

Mount.  This  is  fortunate.  [Aside^ 

Elec.  Let  no  attendants  follow  me. — I  would  be 
alone.  Let  my  subjects  and  soldiers  continue  their 
festivity.  [lictircs  to  his  Tent, 

[Music. 

Mount.  How  critical  is  my  situation  ! — But  Llla 
is,  by  this  time,  in  my  power — and  ere  his  return, 
Storm  must — die  ? — Yes  1  my  security  now  demands 
it — the  hi)us-e  was  deserted,  and  no  witness  will  then 
remain — [7'ci  the  OlJicers.]  You  heard  the  Elector's 
injunction — the  utmost  rigour. 
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1  Off  We  shall  observe  it. — Where  shall  we  hold 

council  ? 

Mount.  At  my  huuse — the  prisoner  is  there  in  cus- 
tody. Come,  lolluw  me.  [JHusic. 
[Exitj/ollowed  by  Officers. 

F/tit.  There — now  the  great  dons  are  gone,  we'll 
havt'  iinfrther  iVis,k,  nnd  then  adjourn  to  good  cheer 
at  the  Grenadier.      Hollo  !   music  !  [Music, 

[A  Dance  of  Soldiery  and  Peasantry,  to  Martial 
Music. 
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SCENE  I. — A  Mountainous  Country.     Night. 

A  Symphony. — Rosenberg  appears  in  the  -winding 
path  uj  a  Mountain  ;  his  heard  is  long,  and  his  whole 
appearance  haggard  and  wretched.  He  shews  hurry 
and  alarm.     Pauses  a  moment,  and  then  speaks. 

Ros.  Still  the  footsteps  are  near  me  ! — Which  way 
shall  I  'turn  ? — Direct  me,  heaven  !  [3Iusic.}  He 
rushes  down  the  path,  and  disappears. 

Enter  four  Pursner$,  with  torches,  and  follow  him. 
Rose 'a  BIRO  re-appears  o?t  a  gentle  eminence,  at 
an  advanced  part  oj  the  Scene.  Pauses,  and  anxious- 
ly looks  back. 

Ros.  Ha  ! — by  the  gleam  of  their  torches,  they 
have  tnken  the  path  to  tlie  left — 'ti^  fortunate — now 
could  I  but  find  cijncealment ! — Ah!  no. — Compas- 
sion must  be  bought— and  1  am  without  a  styver. 

[Music, 

VOL.  I.  ■ 
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The  Elector  enters,  -wrapped  up  in  a  vuUtary  Cloak. 

Eh'c.  This  must  be  my  path  ;  and  it  is  now  suf- 
ficiently dark  for  my  purpose. 

llos.  [AOriipfli/  advancing.]  Stranger  ! — If  you 
have  a  iew  superfluous  florins,  bestow  them  on  a 
wretch  whom  they  may  rescue  from  destruction. 

Eke.  On  you  ? 

Hos.   Ves. 

Elec.  What  is  your  danger  ? 

lios.  What  are  you  thiit  ask  it  ? 

Elec.  A  soldier, 

llos.  Then  you  should  not  betray  me, — I  have 
escaped  an  unjust  imprisonment — they  pursue  me — 
what  I  crave  is  for  the  means  of  purchasing  me  a  tem- 
j)orary  concealment. 

Elec.  An  unjust  imprisonment  in  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg  ! — Hy  and  appeal  to  the  Prince. 

lios.   His  ear  is  intercepted. 

Elec.  You  wrong  him  to  say  so. 

llos.  [IFit/i  impatience.]  No,  the  Prince  has  un- 
wortl)y  favourites,  and  can  wink  at  persecution. 

Elec.  To  one  who  bears  arms  for  him  you  recom- 
mend your  petition  strangely. 

lios.  Pardon  me — my  feelings  are  distempered — I 
am  angry  and  rash. 

Eke.  Were  there  the  semblance  of  justice  in  your 
charge,  under  such  circumstances  it  might. merit  ex- 
cuse.— Could  you  but  name  an  instance — 

lios.  And  do  you  recognize  none  ? 

Elec.  None. 

Ros.  If  you  are  a  soldier,  you  may  know  the  nam* 
•f  Rosenberg. 

Elec.  Perfectly. 

lios.  And  his  fate  ? 

Elec.  Perhaps  but  imperfectly. 

lios.  When  a  boy,  he  waited  on  the  Elector's  pci- 
Bon — when  a  man,  like  you,  he  bore  his  arras— h« 
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served  him  faithfully — he  loved  him  affectionately — 
but  he  resented  an  insult  on  his  flatterer  and  favour- 
ite. 

Elec.  Go  on. 

Ros.  You  know  the  rigour  of  your  martial  law  ; 
still  he  relied  on  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign — on 
his  way  to  the  capital  to  implore  it,  he  was  arrested. 

Eke.  Ah! 

Ros.  And  without  a  trial,  has  since  been  suffered 
to  linger  miserably  in  a  dungeon. 

E/ec.  How  do  j/oM  know  this  ? 

Ros.   [Aside.]   I  shall  betray  myself. 

Elec.  Speak  ! 

Ros.   [Cnutiouslj/.]   We  were  imprisoned  together. 

Elec.  Enough  ! — there's  my  purse — at  the  extre- 
mity of  this  path  stands  a  house  that  will  afford  you 
a  shelter ;  in  the  morning  I'll  meet  you  there,  and  we 
will  speak  further  on  this  subject.  Confide  in  me, 
and  be  assured  of  your  safety. 

Ros.  I'll  trust  you.  [Exit  Elector. 

Doubtless  my  imprisonment  was  to  bo  for  ever.— 
The  tone  and  manner  of  this  stranger  prove  him  of 
some  rank.  He,  perhaps,  may  seek,  may  restore  to 
me  my  Ella,  and  assist  us  to  fly  together.  Oh  !  Ella ! 
Ella  !  it  is  for  thee  I  play  the  criminal,  and  shun  the 
sight  of  men.  For  thy  sake,  I  forbear  to  seek  at  once 
the  haughty  Rlountfort,  and  stake  again  my  life  upon 
the  issue  of  our  quarrel. — Tiie  darkness  thickens — 'tis 
fortunate — now  then  to  my  hiding  place.  [Exit. 

SCENE  H. — AiHither  part   of  the   Monntaim. 
Music. 

Enter  Stephen  and  Conk  ad  meetings 

Stepk.  Conrad  ! 

Con.  Stephen  I  well,  what  success  ? 

Steph.  1  can  hear  no  tidings  of  her. 
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Con.  Nor  I  ;  cursed  uiilucKy  she  should  escape. 
You  returned  to  Storm's  ? 

Steph.  Yes;  nobody  was  there  but  Storm's  niece 
and  a  neighbour  lo  keep  her  company.  Poor  girl ! 
she  was  in  sad  trouble. 

Cun  \nd  what  did  you  do  with  the  young  lady's 
two  wounded  champion^  ? 

Step'i.   Lett  tliem  lo  take  care  of  themselves. 

Cun.  That  wa'^  ri^ht;  they've  hindeied  us  of  a  rich 
reward,  and  deserve  all  we  gave  thtm. — Isn't  that  the 
governor  ? 

Sttph.  It  is  ;  now  we  shall  make  a  pretty  figure. 

Enter  Mountfort,  musing  and  restless. 

Mount.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  delay  ? 
[Muffled  Drtm  beats  uithout. 

Hark  !  the  knell  of  Storm  !  yet,  tdl  Ella  appear, 
his  death  but  aggravates  my  danger. — Who's  there  ? 
ha  !  Conrad  and  Stephen  !  m^  good  fellows  !  have 
you  secured  her  .'—Where  is  she  ? 

Stepli.  She's  escaped,  colonel. 

Mijunt.  Villains  ! 

Stepk.  'Twas  quite  impossible  to  hinder  it,  indeed, 
colonel.  Her  cries  were  so  loud,  that  two  armed 
travellers  came  to  her  assistance,  and  gave  us  such  a 
tight  job  of  It,  thai  tlie  prize  ran  off  in  the  scuffle. 

Mount.   Did  ^ou  not  follow  ? 

Stiph.  We  couldn't  till  we  had  fairly  settled  with 
her  champions  ;  and  by  that  time  she  was  clear  out 
of  sight. 

Mount.   Have  you  returned  to  Storm's  ? 

Sfep/i.   I  ha^e,  but  she  hadn't  returned. 

Mount.  Continue  the  pursuit — r:^ke  different  paths 
— I'll  seek  her  this  way  myselt.  [Muffllcd  Drum  beats 
again.]  Hark  !  the  insolent  Storm  is  ci.ndoiii.ied  ! 
let  that  sound  warn  you  against  my  re-ontment. 
Speed  and  secrecy.  [Exeunt  severally. 
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SCENE  III.— -J  Perspective  of  the  Camp. 

A  Dead  March  ;  rmiffled  Drums  at  a  distance  conti?iii/; 
beating  at  intervals.  Enter  Storm,  guarded,  as 
on  his  way  to  execution. 

Commander  of  Guard.  Halt!  Captain  —  those 
torches  mark  the  spot  where  you  are  to  suffer. 

Storm.  Well,  why  do  you  pause  ?  every  moment 
of  life,  of  thought,  is  agony— desperation  ! — Be  brief, 
comrade  ;  I  would  die  like  a  soldier. 

Com.  I  speak  to  you  in  kindness.  If  there  is  any 
charge  you  would  commit  to  me  at  this  awful  mo- 
ment, I  will  execute  it  faithfully  and  willingly. 

Storm.  Will  you  ?  dare  you  ? 

Cum.  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ? 

Storm.  Hear  me  !— Pshaw  !  the  men  will  see  me 
blubber.  Come  nearer;  I  leave  behind  me  an  un- 
fortunate woman,  wife  of  the  lost  Rosenberg.  In  me 
fche  loses  her  last  friend. — Mountfort — 

Corn.  I  must  not  hear  him  named. 

Storm.  A  scoundrel,  then,  would  rob  her  of  her 
virtue.  She  has  been  driven  from  home  to  home, 
from  friend  to  friend  ;  and  now,  (much  moved,)  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  her  ! 

Com.  1  understand  you.— I  will  be  her  friend— I 
vill  conceal  her. 

Storm,  Will  you  ?— you  see  your  danger? 

Com.  Fear  me  not.— You  have  been  unwise— -I 
shall  use  more  caution. 

Stor?n.  And  don't  let  her  know  my  fate,  if  you  can 
help  it. 

Com.   I  will  endeavour. 

Storm.  Heaven  bless  you  !  heaven  reward  vou  ! 
[Hecovering  himself.]    Now  I'm  prepared— march  ! 

Ella,   [lyithout'.]    Hold!  soldiers,  hold  ! 

Storm.  Hark  ! — what  voice  is  that  ? 
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Enter  Ella,      tier  person  in  some  disorder. 

Ella.  My  dear  guardian  !  [Rushes  into  Storm's 
arms.^ 

(Tlie  Soldiers  express  surprise. J 

Stor?n.  "I'lb  she  !  m)  lilla  !--•  How  came  you  here  ? 
^Yhy  have  you  quitted  your  home  ? 

El/ci.  They  forced  me  away — str  iDirers  rescued  me, 
and  I  Uiiain  escaped.  Yes,  lieaven  has  again  directed 
rne  to  my  ijet.erous  Storm — vou  are  in  danuer — where 
is  the  Prince  ? — I'll  fly  to  him  this  instant — kneel — 
pray — die  ior  you  ! 

Storm.  My  poor  girl  !  the  Prince  is  hemmed  round 
with  sycophants — rascals  ! 

Ella.  I'll  break  through  them  all  ;  I  am  grown 
strong  now,  irresistibly  strong.  Is  not  my  protector's 
life  in  danger  ? 

Storm.   What  i^hould  persuade  you  so  ? 

Ella.  A  dreadlul  presaiie  !  for  you  have  been  the 
friend  of  the  wretched  Ella  Rosenberg. 

Storm.  [Aside.']  She  is  uncertain  then.— Fear  not 
for  me,  my  child,  all  will  jet  be  well.  Go  to  some 
reighbouiing  house,  and  rest  yourself.  My  com- 
mander, here,  will  let  one  of  my  comrades  ^o  with 
you,  and  you  shall  soon  see  a  protector  again  ! — Come, 
'tis  a  rouuh  night  for  you. 

Ella,  [Drooping  by  degrees,  and  sinking  on  his  arm.] 
I  do  not  feel  it 

Storm.  [To  Com  ]  Look  at  her,  my  friend.  Will 
you  keep  your  promi>c  ? 

Com.  At  any  risk.  [To  a  Soldier.]  Conduct  that 
lady  to  Flutterman's,  and  say  1  shall  follow  you  there 
immediately. 

Ella.  [  Ueeovering  herself,  and  looking  fearfully  on 
the  Soldier.]  No,  no — I  dare  not— cannot  leave  you  ? 
[Clinging  to  SroKM.] 
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Muffled  drum  beats.     Ella  starts. 

Com,  Hark!  we  must  delay  no  longer  !— [Draw 
again.  Storm  much  disturbe l.'\ 

Ella.   What  dicadt'ul  soumi    s  that  ? 

Storm.  It  means  nothinsj.  \_Aside  to  Soldier. "]  Not 
a  word  of  my  sentence.  \To  Llla.]  Be  pacified.  1 
must  leave  you;  but  we  shall  meet  again — Farewell! 
heaven  bless  you  !   come  on. 

^i' reals  auay,  and  joins  the  Guards, 

Ella.  Hold  !   [Attempts  to  follow.] 

Sul.   Madam,  you  cannot  go. 

Ella.  They  are  uoing  to  kill  him  !  my  friend  !  my 
father  ! — merc\  !   mercy  ! 

[She  falls  on  the  groujid.— -Scene  closes, 

SCENE  IV. — Inside  o/Tlutterman's  House.  An 
entrance  door,  and  doors  of  inner  apartments. 

Flutterman  and  Peasants  discovered. 

Flat.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — very  pleasant,  very  pleasant 
story,  indeed  ;  and  now,  before  you  go,  I'll  tell  you, 
in  return,  something  very  surprising. 

All.   Well,  let's  hear, 

Flut.  You  heard  my  address  .? 

Peas.  Yes,  we  did. 

Flut    You  observed  the  style  I  spoke  it  in  ? 

Peas.   Well,  what  then  ? 

Flut.  You  noticed  the  grace  and  energy  of  my  ac- 
tion ?  [Flourishes  his  hand,  and  strikes  him. 

Peas.   Yes;  buf  I'd  rather  not  feel  it. 

Flut.  A)^,  there  it  is  now  !— If  it's  not  felt,  it's  no- 
thin^.     Hence  my  astonishment. 

Peas    At  what  ? 

Flut  Why,  tor  all  it's  merits,  the  Elector  has  nei- 
ther called  nor  sent  [They  laugh.]  What  do  you 
laugh  at  ? — vvhy  now,  here  it  is.  Now,  I'll  only  just 
point  out  to  you 
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Peas.  Excuse  us,  it  grows  late; — we'll  have  ano- 
ther strain,  and  tlieii  bid  you  good  night. 

Fliif.  You  will  ? — Well  it  you  prefer  one  of  your 
own  btiains  to  my  address,  Heaven  mend  your  taste,, 
say. 

GLEi:. 

All  when  the  wars  are  over. 

In  smiles  we  peasants  meet ; 
For  Ihfii  no  pliindciin^s;  rover 

Our  linmflN  joys  defeat 
Let  friend  or  foe  henceforth  appear. 

We  >;aily  live  in  clover, 
And  greet  him  with  a  welcome  cheer, 

All  when  the  wars  are  over. 

Soli.     No  more  the  fearful  cannons  roar; 

The  sound  of  stiife  is  iicard  no  more; 
IVo  terror  nou  the  villaj;e  kno\\s  ; 
All,  all  is  hushed  in  siveet  repose. 

Chonts  — All  when  the  wars,  &c, 

IMrs  F.  [JFit/iouf.']  In  the  name  of  peace,  haven't 
these  people  done  sinjiinn  yet  ? 

F/iit.  There's  my  wife  coining  to  deliver  one  of  her 
addresses. 

Fcds.  The  devil  she  is  ! — Good  night. 

2  Peas.  Good  niglit. 

t'lut.   Won't  you  stay  and  hear  it  ? 

Peas.  No,  thank  ye  ;  we've  wife  enough  at  home. 

I'/tit.   She  speaks  uncommonly  well. 

[Exeunt  Peasants. 

Enter  Mrs  Flutterman. 

Mrs  F.  Oh  !  they're  gone,  are  ihoy  ?  It's  well  for 
them. — Have  you  no  conscience,  to  keep  these  peo- 
ple from  their  wives  till  this  time  of  night  ? 

Flat.  Yes,  my  love ;  it  was  in  conscience  that  I  did 
keep  them  from  their  wives. 
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Mrs  F.  None  of  your  sneers  !  You  know  you  have 
no  conscience,  \ou  selfish  coxcomb  ! 

Flat.  And  if  you  had  a  liLlle  less,  my  love,  it  might 
be  none  the  worse  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Grena- 
dier. 

Mrs  F  Pooh  !  don't  tell  me  ! — Because  I  won't 
connive  at  stopping  travellers  on  their  journey  for  no- 
thing, or  chatt.^r  with  our  puor  neii^hbours  of  a  night, 
to  keep  them  trom  their  wives  and  families. 

Flat.  No,  my  darling  ;  and  I  don't  blame  you  for 
not  chattering:  for  I  know  nothing  more  likely  to 
send  them  home.  But,  talking  of  conscience,  if  the 
Elector  leaves  it  to  me,  what  shall  1  be  ? 

Airs  F.  A  blockhead,  as  long  as  you  live,  in  spite 
of  him. 

Fluf.  No  matter  for  that.  Thank  heaven,  that's 
very  little  impediment  to  a  man's  preferment  now-a- 
days.  So,  I'll  go  to  bed,  and  dream  of  further  great- 
ness. 

Mr-;  F,  You'd  better.  That's  your  only  chance  of 
enj'^ying  it,  I  promise  you. 

[^  knocking  uithout, 

Flvt.   More  visitors  ! 

Mrs  F.  Tlie  door  shall  be  opened  no  more. — Who's 
there  ? 

Soldier    [JVithoitt.l    A  woman  in  distress. 

Mrs  F.  Di>iress  !  To  that  call  it  is  open  at  all 
hours 

Fhit.    Aye,  that's  her  conscience,  again. 

Mrs  F.  [Opens  the  door.]  You  may  leave  'em  to 
me 

Flat.  With  all  ray  henrt,  my  love  ;  for  then  I  shall 
leave  myself  without  \ou.  [Exit, 

Enter  So/diet,  leading  in  Eli. a,  slowhj  and  carefully/. 
Her  lo'tks  express  jaintiiiss  and  ■wild  stupor. 

Mrs  F.  Poor  lady  !— She  seems  very  ill. 
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Sold.  Yes  !  I'm  afraid  her  brain  is  a  little  gone. 

Mrs  F,  Sit  down,  sit  down,  madam,  and  compose 
yourscll. —  i  declare,  she's  quite  lost.  [T/iej/  place  her 
in  a  c/i(iir.] — Who  is  sli'.',  poor  creature  i 

Su/il.  1  don't  know  ;  but  my  commander  will  be 
here  presently,  to  take  care  of  her. — It  seems,  she 
has  escaped  Irom  somebody  that  carried  her  oft"  by- 
force. 

J\Jrs  F.  Carried  her  off  ! 

Sulci.  Aye  ;  I've  no  lime  to  give  you  any  more  in- 
formation, it  I  could  ;  I  must  return  to  my  duty  ;  but 
ni)  commander  will  tell  you  all.  [Exit. 

■Mrs  F  Poor  creature  !  she  must  have  been  sadly 
used. —  N\ ill  you  take  any  refreshment,  madam  ? 

Ella.  They've  murdered  him  ! — His  grey  hairs  are 
steeped  in  bhjod  ! — But  I  was  not  the  cause. 

3Jrs  F.  JMercy  !  she  talks  of  murdering  ! — What 
can  have  happened  ? 

Ella.  Yes,  glare  upon  me  ! — Let  me  be  haunted — 
tortured  ! — But  you, — you  should  be  in  heaven  ! 

Mrs  F  This  is  terrible  !  —  Let  me  conduct  you  to 
a  chamber,  lady. 

Ella,  [Suffering  herself  to  he  led. "]  Yes,  yes,  yes; 
we'll  go,  we'll  search  for  Rosenborg ! — Rosenberg 
shall  revenge  him. 

Mrs  F.  This  way;— Come,  come. 

Ella.  Where  !  where  is  he  i* — Where  is  Rosenberg  ? 
Rosenberg,  Rosenberg  ! 

[Mrs  Flutt.  leads  her.     Exeunt. 

Enter  Rosen beug. 

Jios.  The  door  open,  and  no  one  attending  !  Thi? 
should  be  the  house.  All  dark  still,  and  my  entrance 
unobserved. —  Should  J  again  be  overtaken,  my  life  is 
in  danger,  and  my  Ella  left  to  a  lasting  wretched  wi- 
dowhood ! — When  will  the  morning  come  ? — Till  I 
can  again  behold  her,  every  moment  is  misery. 
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Re-enter  Mrs  Flutterman. 

Jilrs  F.  Poor  thing  !  she's  quite  worn  out,  and 
seems  ir.clined  to  rest. — A  man  ! — Who  are  you, 
pray  ? 

Ros.  A  wretched,  but  an  honest  man. — May  I  beg 
of  you  a  shelter  till  the  morning  ? 

Mrs  F.  Why,  I  don't  like  to  turn  you  out,  though 
you  have  but  a  suspicious  look  with  you. — But  you 
can't  have  a  bed  ;  my  last  is  just  occupied  by  a  poor 
lady,  who  has  escaped  from  a  villain  that  ran  off  with 
her. 

Ros.  Ah  ! — I  wish  I  had  met  him. 

Jlirs  F.  W^ill  an  arm-chair  content  you  ? 

Ros.   More  than  content  me. 

Mrs  F.  Then,  go  in  there,  and  take  it. 

[Pointing  to  the  chamber-door, 

Ros.   I  thank  you  heartily.  [Going, 

Mrs  F.    Do  you  want  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink  } 

Ros.  Nothing.  In  the  morning  you  shall  be  punc- 
tually paid  for  your  accommodation. 

[Exit  at  a  chamber  door, 

Mrs  F.  Not  by  such  a  poor  devil  as  you,  depend 
wpon  it. 

MoUNTFORT   (without.') 

Mount.  Within,  there  I — House  ! — [He  en^er*.]— 
So,  the  door  is  open. 

Mrs  F.  Yes  ;  but  I  think  it's  high  time  to  shut 
it. — Pray,  sir,  who  may  you  be  ? 

Mount.  No  matter ;   I  intrude  late,  but   I  shall 

p^y-     ^ 

Mrs  F.  Pay,  or  not  pay,  if  you  re  ever  so  great  a 
man,  you  can't  lodge  here  to-night.  Our  last  bed- 
room is  just  taken  by  a  poor  unhappy  lady,  tkat  baj 
much  more  need  of  it  than  yow. 
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Mount.  [With  interest.]  An  unhappy  lady  ! — How 
unhappy  ? 

il//»  F.  Wiiy,  bo;..c  '  'Mains  ran  away  with  her,  and 
frighttned  her  out  of  her  senses. 

Mount.  [Aside.]  So,  I'm  right  at  last.— Carried  her 
off,  say  \ '  lU  * 

Airs  F  Yes,  poor  s:!irl  !  —  Some  man  of  C'>nse- 
quence,  1  dare  say.—  Oh,  I  wish  I  liati  hnii  here  ! 
[ye/iemeiitli/.]  I'd  teach  him  how  lo  treat  the  gentle 
sex  in  a  ditierent  manner  ! 

Muunt.  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  spirit,  for  the 
lady  ic  \n\  relation. 

IHr^  Fi.  Your  relation  !  Then,  perhaps,  you're  the 
officer  tti:ii  w;s  to  come  and  lake  care  of  her  ? 

Mount.  [Hesitating]  Yes — [Aside.]  Who  can  she 
mean  ? 

Mrs  F.   She  was  brought  here  by  a  soldier. 

Blount.  [Aside.]  Conrad  or  Stephen,  then. — You 
are  right,  one  ol  my  men. 

Mrs  F  \.\vl  perhaps,  then,  you  know  the  rascal 
that  carried  her  off  ? 

Mount.   He  is  to  be  found. 

Mrs  F.  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  where  ? 

Moiint.   No  matter;  —she  must  leave  this  to-night. 

Mrs  F.  To-night !  Dear  lady,  let  her  have  u  little 
repose  hist. 

Mount.  But  how  will  her  friends  repose  in  her  ab- 
sence ?  Consider  their  anxiety. 

Mrs  F.  Aye,  ])()or  s<)uls,  they  must  be  sadl^  dis- 
tresseii  indeed.  Where  are  her  inends  ? 
-  Mount.  [Rdt/icr  shaken. — Aside.]  I  have  robbed 
her  of  her  last. — [recovering.]  Psha  !  Where  is  she  ? 
Conduct  her  to  me  at  once  ;  she  must  not  rcmaia 
here. — H   Id  !  you  say  she  is  ill  ? 

Mrs  F.  Very  ill —  almost  insensible. 

Mount.  [Aside]  So  much  the  better;  a  convey- 
ance then  n>ost  be  had ;  I'll  seek  one. — In  the  mean 
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time,  lest,  in  her  derangement,  she  may  endeavour  to 
quit  your  house,  I  would  have  a  stronger  guard  upon 
her. — Where's  your  husband  ? 

Mrs  F.  Gone  to  bed,  sir;  but,  if  you  particularly 
wish  it,  their;'s  a  poor  rough-looking  man  lias  just  ta- 
ken up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  room,  that,  I  dare 
say,  would  be  glad  of  such  a  job. 

Mount.  Bring  him  to  me  ;  I'll  pay  him  handsome- 
ly- 

Mrs  F.  I'll  go  and  tell  him.  [Exit. 

Mount,  She's  a  woman,  and  I  can't  trust  iier. — 
[Becomes  disturbed.]  Sick  ! — delirious  ! — A  strange 
heart-sinking  comes  over  me. — P^ha  !  She'll  soon  be 
resigned  ;  soon  smile  again,  and  yet  repay  the  buter 
anxiety  she  has  this  day  cost  me. 

Enter  Mrs  Flutterjian,  conducting  Rosenberg. 

Ros.  Is  that  the  gentleman  ? 

3Irs  F.  Yes. 

Ros.  [Advancing.]  You  would  speak  to  me,  sir — 
[Starts,  and  exclaims  aside]    Mountfort ! 

Mount.   Why  do  you  start  ? 

Eos.  Your  pardon-— you  are  armed— It  struck  me 
for  a  moment  you  might  be— 

Mount.  A  robber,  peihaps.  And  can  you  fear 
robbers,  who  seem  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  misery  ?  I 
wish  to  employ  you.—-  [To  Mrs  F.]  Bring  the  lady.— 
Are  you  willing?  [To  Rosenberg. 

Ros.  1  must  know  to  what  purpose. 

Mount.  Disastt-rs,  which  1  need  not  explain  to  you, 
have  brought  a  woman,  my  relation,  into  the  house. 

Ros.  I  have  heard  of  it— Your  relatu  n  ? 

Mount.  Yes  ;  perhaps  you  saw  her  then  ? 

Ros.  No, 

Mount.  Her  senses  have  suffered  ;  and  I  want  a 
sufficient  guard  upon  her,  while  1  seek  a  conveyance 
to  carry  her  home. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Ros.  [Aside]  Perhaps  some  victim  of  his  intempe- 
rate pasbions. 

Mount.  Do  you  hesitate  ? 

Kos.   No  ;  you  may  trust  her  to  me. 

Mount.  You  shall  be  well  rewarded. 

B.OS.  I  thank  you. 

Mount.  She  is  here. 

Mrs  Flutterman  leads  in  Ella. 

Ros.  INIerciful  heaven  !  it  is  my  wife  ! 

[Retires  in  great  emotion . 

Mount.  [Noticing  him  -with  surprise.]  What  can 
he  mean  ?  For  so  rough  an  outside,  he  seems  strange- 
ly sensitive. 

Eila.  Where,  wlicre  am  I  ?  Have  I  dreamt,  or  were 
such  horrors  real  ? 

Mount.   [Taidcrli/.]   My  Ella !    [Approaching  firr. 

Ella.  Ah,  moniter !— Spare  me!  save  me  from 
him  ! 

J)Irs  F.  She  don't  like  i/ou,  sir. 

Mount.   She  raves. 

BIrs  F.  I'm  afraid  she  has  some  reason. 

Ros.  [Aside  ]  I'm  horror-struck  ! — [Incontinent  I  if 
to  Mount.]  Wretch  \—'[^lov'iiT:.  turns,  stmck  with 
amuze.]  —  [Aside.]  lie  is  armed!  — [7'o  ^SIount. 
guardedly.]  1  spoke  of  him  who  drove  her  to  this  me- 
lancholy state. 

Mount.  For  whom,  in  her  phrensy,  she  has  mis- 
takeii  me.  She  must  be  removed  immediately.  You'll 
guard  ht-r  safely  till  my  return.  [Exit. 

Mrs  F.  Mistaken  you  !  I'm  afraid  it's  no  mistake. 
He's  so  tic,  madam. 

Ella.   Is  he,  indeed  ! — and  to  whom  did  he  speak  ? 

Mrs  F.  To  this  man. 

Ella.   (Looking  at  him.)   Ruffian  ! 

Ros.  (Aside.)  No  ;— she  cannot  know  me. 
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Ella.  But  where  am  I  ?  For  what  new  sufferings  am 
I  reserved  ? 

Ros.  You  are  under  my  protection,  lady,  till  the 
return  of  Colonel  Mountfort. 

Mrs  F.  The  governor  ! 

Ella,  I  thought  I  had  escaped. — How  came  I  again 
in  his  power  ? — (Gazes  around,  then  kneels  to  Ros.J 
Oh,  stranger  !  3'ou  have  a  rugged  look,  yet  you  may 
have  pity.— Have  you  a  wife  ? 

Ros.  (Much  moved.)  I  have. 

Ella.  Then  you  should  feel  for  me.  Should  you 
be  torn  from  her,  think  what  you  would  suffer,  to  have 
a  rich  man  strive  to  rob  her  of  her  honour  ;  seduce 
her  from  your  affection ;  and,  to  gain  his  cruel  pur- 
pose, murder  the  only  remaining  friend  that  could 
shield  her,  and  drag  her  from  his  bosom ! 

Ros.  (Smothered.)   Horror  ! 

Ella.  Oh,  think  of  this,  and  pity  your  poor  prison- 
er !  pity  her  unhappy  husband  !  and  deliver  me  froitt 
this  cruel,  cruel  man  ! 

Ros.  My  heart  will  burst ! — Oh,  Ella,  Ella  ! 

Ella,  Ah,  that  voice  ! — Can  it  be  ? 

Ros.  It  is,  it  is  your  Rosenberg's. 

Ella.  INIy  husband  !  (Falls  into  his  arms. J"-Thank 
God,  thank  God  !  \^Faints. 

Mrs  F.  His  wife  ! 

Ros.  My  Ella,  awake !— Look  on  rae,  dear,  injured 
excellence  ! 

■Ella,  (recovering  with  sobs  of  convulsion.)  Yes,  yes, 
it  is — it  is,  indeed,  my  Rosenberg;  and  yet  so  chan- 
ged— Oh  !  whence  do  you  come  ? 

-Ros.  From  a  dungeon. — Mountfort  does  not  know 
me,  A  chance,  a  miracle,  places  you  in  my  power— 
I  am  pursued. 

Ella.  Pursued  ! 

Ros.  Yes ;  this  is  no  time  to  hear  and  weep  over 
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our  mutual  sufferings.  Flight  alone  can  secure  us.— 
But  you  spoke  of  a  miirdercil  protector. 

EUa.  \es  ;  the  gallant  Stoim,  the  invalid.  He  has 
shetered  me;  he  is  condemned  to  die  for  defending 
me.-  -"i'et  there  may  be  time  to  seve  him;  shall  \vc 
not  attempt  it  ? 

Ros.  In  the  face  of  every  danger. 

JE.Ua.  Throw  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Elector  ? 

Kos.  Come —  [^Music. 

Re-enter  Mountfort. 

Returned  so  soon  ! — How  shall  1  act  ? 

M(funt.  A  conveyance  is  at  hand.  I  met  with  it 
accidentally.— You  must  attend  her  with  me. 

[Rosen B BUG  looks  inquisitivclt/  at  Ella. 

Ella.  C Apart.)  I'es  ;  consent. 

Ros.   CTo  jMovnt.'\   You  shall  command  me. 

Mount.  One  momf nt. — (Aside,  uiih  disquiet.)  Two 
men  with  torches  watched  mj  entrance— What  could 
they  mean  ?— Ah,  they  are  here  !  [Music. 

Enter  two  of  the  Pursuers  (^Rosenberg,  and  ad- 
Tarict  to  INlouNTVORT,  as  if  suspect i ft g  him. 

(The  Music  expresses  alarm  and  surprise.) 
Ros.  (Aside.)  My  pursuers  !    [^Fear  and  surprise, 

1  Pur.  'Tis  not  he  ! 

2  Pur.  'Tis  the  governor  ! 

Mount.  Ah  !  are  not  you  from  the  castle  of  Wal- 
stein  ? 

1  Pur.  We  are  ; — in  search  of  a  prisoner  who  ha: 
escaped. 

Mount.  Who? 

2  Pur.  Why,  he  is  there  ! 
Mount.  There  ! 

Ros.  I'm  lost ! 

Mount.   Who  is  it  ? 

Ros.  ( Rushing  foncard  as  if  to  confound  him.)  Ro- 
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senberg  ! — (Mount,  starts,  and  shudders.)  You  are 
shaken!  Heaven's  justice  will  follow  you.- —Repent, 
and  set  me  free. 

Mount.  (Gradually  resuming  his  audacity.)  It  is 
too  late.— Secure  him  ! 

Ros,  Despair  then  assist  me ! 
Pursuers.  Resistance  ! 
Ella.  Forbear  ! 

[Rosenberg  snatches  a  Sword  from  one  of 
the  Pursuers,  and  attacks  the  other;  when 
IMouNTFORT  interferes,  and  wounds  him.-" 
He  drops  the  Sabre. 
Ros.  I  am  wounded. 

Ella.  My  love  !  ^Supports  him. 

Mount.  Guard  them  both — this  is  in  self-defence. 

In  your  power  !— No  :---The  light  of  day  you  never 

must  behold  again  ;  but  your  wife,  your  faithful  wife, 

is  now  free  to  be  your  companion. 

Ella.  Inhuman  monster  !  \I\Iusic. 

Enter  the  two  other  Pursuers,  conducted  by  the  Elec- 
tor, disguised. 

Mount.  Who  are  these  ? 

1  Pur.  Two  of  our  comrades. 

3  Pur.  What !  you've  found  our  man,  then  ? 
1  Pnr.  Yes,  here  he  is,  safe  enough. 

Elec.  {Aside.)  His  wife,  too. 

4  Pur.  Our  friend  was  right,  then. 
1  Pur.  Your  friend  ? 

3  Pur.  Yes,  this  gentleman.— We  met  him  by  the 
way,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  bring  us  here  in 
search  of  him. 

Mount.  We  thank  him. — You  are  now  under  or- 
ders of  the  governor. 

\They  appeal  to  thefrst  Pursuers,  in  action, 
who  assent. 
Mount.  No  more  delay ;  drag  them  to  their  prison. 
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Elec.  (Comi)ig  forixard.)  I  command  ye,  hold  ! 
(Mount Fort  amazed.) 

Ros.  (His  attention  roused.)  Ha  !  the  friend  I  met 
among  the  mountains. 

Mount.  A  command  to  the  governor  of  Molwitz  ? 

Elec.  Aye. 

Movnt.  From  whom  ? 

Elec.   {Discovering  himself.)   His  master, 

J 11.  The  Elector  ! 

Elec.  There  is  your  prisoner.  (Pointing  to  Mount- 
fort.)— Do  you  pause? — Guard  him  instantly. — 
(They  obey,)— -(A  pause.) — Rosenberg,  you  have  done 
me  wrong  ;  this  night,  while  I  listened  to  your  re- 
proaches, I  was  ignorant  ol  your  fate,  and  on  my  way 
to  administer  to  the  afflictions  of  your  wife.  Of  her 
wrongs  and  yours  I  am  now  informed,  and  know  them 
but  to  ledress  them.  "  With  our  wilful  faults  the 
*'  tongue  of  faction  is  amply  exercised  ;  for  our  errors 
"  in  judgment  we  should  at  least  share  the  indulgence 
*'  due  to  the  meanest  of  our  subjects.  The  same  vil- 
**  lain  was  once  the  friend  of  your  bosom,  who  has 
"  now  abused  the  confidence  of  liis  prince. 

"  Ros.  'Tis  just;  1  am  ashamed — 

[Goes  to  bend, 

"  Elec,  (Checking  him.)  No  ;  I  would  not  humble 
*'  the  man,  whose  virtuous  feelings  entitle  him  to  my 
*'  continued  love,  confidence,  and  esteem."— The  posts 
^Mountfort  has  dishonoured,  are  yours  ;  he  is  your 
prisoner.  Yet  more,— (To  Mount.)  Savage  hypo- 
crite !  the  brave  and  virtuous  invalid  ! 

[Mount,  shudders. 

Ella,  (Eager. J  Oh,  sire,  is  he  dead  !  May  he  yet 
be  saved  ? 

Elec.  From  his  own  cottage  I  dispatched  the  man- 
date lor  his  pardon ;  his  niece  follows  the  messenger. 
Should  they  be  too  late—  [Menacing  Mount. 

(A  shout  wthout.) 
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**  Huzza  !  Storm  is  safe  !  Storm  is  pardoned  !'* 
Elec.  You  are  fortunate. 

(Music  expresses  exultation.) 

Enter  St ORMfJol lowed  by  Comwamkr  of  the  Guard, 
Christina,  Soldiers,  Soldiers'  Wives,  Peasants, 
8j-c.  tie  4"C.— Storm  rushes  to  the  embraces  of 
Ella. 

Ella.  My  preserver  !— Accept  also  the  embrace  of 
my  grateful  husband. 

Storm.  Rosenberg  ! 

llos.  My  generous  friend  ! 

Storm.  And  are  you  free  ? 

Kos.  Free,  and  happy  ! 

Storm.  {Looking  about  him,  is  agitated  with  exces- 
sive joy.)  What,  ..he  governor  a  prisoner  !  The  prince 
too  ! 

Jxos.  Yes ;   and  now  let  us  together  express  our 
eternal  devotion  and  gratitude  to  a  beneficent  sove- 
reign. [Rosenberg,  Ella,  and  Storm,  kneel 
at  the  Elector's  feet. 

Soldiers,  Sfc.  "  Huzza  !  Long  live  Alberto  I" 
Flourish  of  Drums  and  Trumpets: 

The  Picture  continues. 

TUB  curtain  falls. 
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THE  BLIND  BOY. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — -The  Farm-yard  of  Oherto,  entirely  reach- 
ing the  length  of  the  Stage.  The  entrance  to  the 
House  on  the  right.  On  the  left  an  Out-house,  or- 
namented with  creeping  plants,  built  against  another 
building  of  the  Farm.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Yard,  a 
small  River,  over  ivhich  is  a  Rustic  Bridge,  in  very 
had  repair.  In  the  distance  a  Rural  View.  On  a 
Stand,  under  a  Window,  near  the  door  of  the  House, 
are  some  Flower  Pots.  A  Rustic  Seat  under  the 
Window,  under  the  Out-house;  some  Chairs,  and  a 
stnall  Table. — Curtain  rises  to  soft  Music,  expressive 
of  the  Harmony  of  a  fine  Summer  Mom. 

Elvina  enters  from  the  House,  ivith  a  small  Watering 
Pot,  ivhich  she  puts  doivn,  examines  the  Flowers  under 
the  Window,  and  takes  away  one  of  them, 

Elv.  These  flowers  already  begin  to  fade;  while 
Edmond  is  away,  I  will  replace  them  with  some 
which  are  but  newly  blown.  {Music.  She  brings  a 
pot  from  the  house,  in  the  place  of  the  one  she  takca 
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aivaj/.)  How  beautiful  are  these  pinks  !  Alas  !  Ed- 
mond  cannot  see  their  varied  tints,  but  he  will  enjoy 
their  fragrance.  In  the  morning,  when  he  opens  the 
window,  in  the  eveniii<j;,  when  he  reposes  on  this  seat, 
the  sweet  perfume  of  these  fresh  flowers  will  assure 
hini  that  Elvina  ceases  not  to  think  of  him. — Here 
comes  that  foolish  fellow  Molino. 

Eriicr  Moling. 

3Iol.  Ah  !  there's  my  pretty  neighbour — alone 
too.  Wounds!  if  I  could  but  muster  up  courage 
enough  to — hem  !  hem  !  >  before  1  make  my  ap- 
proaches, rU  make  a  commence  with  some  pretty 
genteel  sort  of  compliment.  Now  I  have  it — these 
flowers  arc  beautiful — you  are  beautiful — and  seeing 
you  together,  a  body  may  say — how  do  you  do  to- 
day. Miss  Elvina? 

Elv.  Very  well,  thank  you,  Molino ;  but  what  a 
fine  compliment  you  pay  inc. 

Mol.  Odsbobs,  miss,  1  hav'n't  my  words  at  my 
fingers  ends,  as  you  have,  who  were  so  long  at  the 
grand  cadeiny  ther«  at  Warsaw ;  but  that's  neither 
kere  nor  there.  WMien  the  heart-^-though  I  say  it — 
Is  my  neighbour,  Oberto,  at  home  ? 

Elv.  My  father  ?  No,  he  went  out  at  sun-rise  to 
look  after  the  reapers  in  the  field,  near  the  little  wood. 

Mol.  And  where's  the  young  blind  boy  ?  is  he  still 
in  the  arms  of  Orpheus,  (as  our  schoolmasters  say.) 

Elv.  Edmond  is  with  my  father. 

Mol.  Ha,  ha !  what  business,  now,  can  he  have 
there,  I  wonder  ?  Poor  lad  !  it's  all  the  same  to  him, 
whether  in  the  open  fields,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well. 

Elv.  There,  Molino,  you  are  mistaken ;  though  his 
eyes  are  not  blessed  with  the  brilliant  light  of  day,^ 
his  olher  senses  more  exquisitely  feel  the  soft  impres- 
sion of  the  sun's  first  beams,  and  the  fresh  morning 
breeze,  which  breathes  its  frajjrance  round  hiui.  Even 
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now,  seated  on  a  bank,  near  my  father  and  his  men, 
he  sees  them  not,  'tis  true;  but  he  hears  their  cheer- 
ful songs,  their  jo3'ous  tales,  and  my  dear  Edaiond  is 
happy. 

Mol.  I  believe  he  is,  indeed.  I  don't  doubt  he  i» 
bappy,  since  he  is  your  dear  Edmond. 

Elv.  Dues  that  displease  you  ? 

Mol.  Oh,  no  matter ;  it's  not  worth  mentioning; 
but  just  let's  talk  a  bit  of  reason.  My  papa,  Molino, 
and  your  papa,  Oberto,  seein^,-  us  play  together,  used 
to  say,  "  Dang  it !  they  be  pretty  poppets,  they'll 
make  a  nice  match  some  day  or  other."  "  VVhat  say 
you  to  it,  neiglibiiur  Oberto  ?"  says  my  father:  "  Why, 
dang  it,  neighbour  Molino,  I  see  nothing  to  contrary 
it."  80  they  shook  hands,  and  'twas  a  done  bargain. 
Don't  you  think  'twas  now  ! 

Elv.  I  should  suppose  they  thought  the  marriage 
would  be  agreeable  to  both. 

Mol.  That's  exactly  what  I  always  reckoned  upon. 
You  hav'n't  forgot  all  that  has  happened  since,  'twixi 
you  and  I  ? 

Elv.  Happened  since  !  Indeed,  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.     Why,  what  has  happened  ? 

Mol.  That's  a  good  one!  You  ask  that?  W"hy, 
T\ho  bought  you  all  the  pretty  ballads  ?  Who  gave 
you  the  largest  and  prettiest  nosegays  at  the  fairs  ? 
And  then,  at  blind-man's  bulF,  who  always  caught 
you,  and  made  believe  not  to  know  you,  on  purpose 
that  he  might  hold  you  longer  in  his  arms  ?  Eh ! 
what  happened  indeed? 

Elv.  Indeed,  Molino,  I  cannot  see  what  this  proves. 

Mol.  No;  but  I  see  how  it  is;  yow'd  rather  play 
blind-man's  buff  with  Edmond. 

Elv.  Softly,  Molino  !  it  is  unkind  of  you  to  mock 
at  the  poor  youth's  misfortune. 

Mol.  You  love  him  very  much  then  ? 

Elv.  He  is  my  dearest  friend,  and  he  loves  me,  I 
believe,  better  than  all  the  world. 

vol,  I.  V 
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Mol.  Very  well !  mighty  well !  He  loves  yoii, 
you  love  him ; — hut,  still  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  as 

proper  a  leg  as  another,  and  what's  more 

\_JMuslc  piano. 

Eh.  Ah  !  I  see  my  father  coming  towards  the 
bridge.  [Runs  to  hiuu 

Enter  Oberto,  (otx'r  the  Bridge.)    Music  expressive 

Oh,  my  dear  father,  take  care. 

Ober.  Wh}',  Elvina,  my  child,  surely  the  bridge 
has  given  way  since  I  passed  it  this  morning? 

Eh.  Yes;  part  of  it  gave  way  just  as  the  waggon 
had  got  over;  [Music;']  but  my  dear  father — what ! 
Edmond  not  with  you  I  If  in  your  absence  he  should 
return 

Ober.  Don't  be  uneasy,  my  dear,  I  left  him  with 
the  reapers. 

Mol.  Never  fear,  miss;  if  he  has  a  mind  to  come 
alone,  he'll  find  his  way  safe  enough.  I've  often 
laughed  to  see  how  he  clears  the  posts,  bushes,  and 
cart-ruts.  Egad  !  one  would  think  he  had  an  eye  at 
the  end  of  his  walking  stick. 

Eh.  Silence,  Molino,  I  desire  you, 

Ober.  What,  angry  with  Molino? 

Mol.  I  thinks,  I  have  the  most  cause  to  be  angry. 
She  says  she  doesn't  love  me.  I  gave  her  proofs  of 
it  just  now,  and  I'll  continue  to  make  love  to  her,  and 
torment  her  to  such  a  pitch,  that  she  must  have  me  at 
last,  if  it  is  only  to  get  rid  of  me.  [Going. 

Ober.  That's  right,  neighbour  :  but,  pray,  are  you 
not  going  to  Warsaw  ? 

Mol.  To  be  sure  I  am  ! — Talking  of  that,  you  ha( 
better  take  advantage  of  the  lift. — (iad  !   you  shouh 
go  to  the  city  now  or  never. 
Ober.  Why  so? 

Mol.  What !  don't  you  know  that  all  Warsaw  wi 
be  turned  topsy  turvy  to-morrow,     They'll  be  sue 
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fetes,  feasting,  and  fiddling  !  and  all  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Rodolph,  the  son  of  our 
good  King  Stanislaus,  with  the  Princess  Lida,  grand 
Duchess  of  Lithuania.  Oh  !  'twill  be  a  capital  sight ! 
Must  go  with  me  in  the  chaise;  Miss  Elvina  will  sit 
very  easy  in  it — there  will  be  room  for  Edmond  too. 
Yes,  miss,  1  knows  very  well  you  would  have  no  plea- 
sure without  him.  Poor  lad!  he'll  not  often  find 
himself  at  such  a  grand  to-do.  Such  rich  dresses  I 
such  illuminations  !  such 

Ober.  All  these  are  very  interesting  to  Edmond. 

-E/r.  My  good  friend,  we  thank  you ;  pleasures  of 
this  kind  we  do  not  covet. 

Mol.  You've  a  very  great  loss;  for  my  part,  I 
love  a  row.  How^  I  will  but  smack  my  whip,  when 
I  get  into  the  gates  of  Warsaw !  click  clack ;  click 
clack.  [_Cracks  his  whip  loudly.     Exit. 

Ober.  Elvina,  do  you  not  love  Molino  ? 

Eh.  As  the  companion  of  my  childhood,  father; 
no  more. 

Ober.  And  you  would  not  marry  him  ? 

Eh.  I  marry  him  !  Oh,  father,  if  I  should  marry 
— if  I  should  leave  this  house,  who  would  supply  my 
place  near  Edmond?  who  would  lead  him  about? 
who  would  he  have  to  listen  to  his  artless  tales  ? — to 
lament  with  him— to  pity  and  console  him  ? 

Ober.  Who  would  ?  why,  I  would. 

Eh.  I  know  you  love  him  as  your  son ;  but  your 
daily  occupation — Indeed,  father,  you  could  not  be 
always  with  him.  Besides,  you  know  not  the  little 
cares,  the  delicate  attentions  with  which  nature  in- 
spires our  sex,  and  which  are  more  a  pleasure,  than 
a  duty  to  us.  And  if  I  could  be  cruel  enough  to  de- 
prive him  of  them,  even  for  a  single  day,  indeed, 
indeed,  poor  youth,  I'm  sure  'twou'd  kill  him. 

[  Weeps. 

Ober.  [JVipcs  his  ej/es."]  Yes,  yes,  girl,  you  are 
right,  you  ought  not  to  thmk  of  marriage  yet.     But, 
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my  child,  what  Molino  has  just  said  about  Edmond,— 
Can  he  have  guessed  riirht? 

Elv.  rTi/nicl/^.'}  <)h,  no!  'tis  a  little  jealousy,  that's 
all 

Ober.  Come,  Elvina,  speak  frankly  to  your  father, 
to  your  friend  ; — have  you  ever  wished  to  marry  Ed- 
mond ? 

Elv.  My  dear  father,  I  never  once  had  such  a. 
thought;  but  I  will  confess  to  you,  if  you  should  or- 
der me  to  make  a  choice,  'tis  he  that  I  should  name 
to  you. 

Ober.  ^Reflecting.']  Hum  ! — if  it  was  to  come  to  that. 

Eh.  But  it  is  not  come  to  t/ial,  father. 

Ober,  \_Still  rejleciing.']  Eh!  perhaps  \( you  did  not 
think  of  it,  I  have  a  long  time  considered  of  it.  One 
difficulty  alone  prevents  it. 

Elv.   [With  anxiety.]    What  is  that,  father ?      • 

Ober.  I  am  fearful  lest,  one  day,  we  should  disco-^ 
ver  that  Edmond's  birth  is  far  above  ours. 

Elv.  What  foundation  have  you  for  such  a  sur- 
mise ? 

Ober.  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear.  {_T/iey  sit  ]  I 
had  been  a  soldier  fifteen  vears  when  I  married  your 
mother.  We  had  retired  to  a  village  near  Gesna,  and 
we  lived  there  poor  and  miserably  enough.  One  fine 
day  we  were  sitting  at  our  cottage  door.  You  were 
then  three  years  old,  and  playing  near  us,  when  a 
stranger  arrived,  followed  by  a  woman  who  held  an 
infant  in  her  arms.  He  stopped  and  examined  us  at- 
tentively.— Vou  left  your  plav,  and  ran  to  the  wo- 
man, to  let  you  kiss  the  child.— The  stranger  obser- 
ved you,  and  advanced  to  us. — "  Vly  honest  fellow," 
says  he,  "  here  is  a  purse,  contains  five  hundred 
pieces  of  gold — it  is  for  him  who  will  take  charge 
of  this  child.  Speak,  will  you  have  the  infant  and 
purse  ?"  My  wife  an<l  I  looked  at  each  other,  when 
you  cried,  "  Yes,  pajia,  do  take  it,  do  take  the  little 
baby, — it's  so  pretty."     We  accepted  the  proposal. 
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bat  the  stranger  added  one  condition  to  it,  that  we 
should  directly  quit  the  village,  and  remove  at  least 
thirty  leagues  from  Gesna. — We  took  the  child — 

£lv.  'Tuas  Edmond. 

Ober.  And  soon  discovered  he  was  blind.  Our  ar- 
rangements were  soon  made.  We  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gesna,  and  settled  in  this  village,  four 
leagues  from  Warsaw,  where,,  with  the  money  which 
the  purse  contained,  we  bought  this  farm.  My  in- 
dustry has  made  it  prosper,  and,  but  for  your  mo- 
ther's death —  [.Thej/  rise. 

Elv.  Oh,  don't  speak  of  that,  dear  father. 

Ober.  Well,  then,  child,  these  are  my  conjectures 
— ^When  he  was  brought  home  to  me,  Gesna  was  the 
residence  of  our  sovereign.  'Tvvas  not  till  some  years 
after,  that  Stanislaus  preferred  Warsaw,  where  his 
court  is  now  established.  The  precaution  taken  to 
require  our  removal  from  the  vicinity  of  the  court, 
the  large  sum  which  the  purse  contained,  all  circum- 
stances combined,  I  have  often  thought  that  Edmond 
might  be  the  child  of  some  great  lord  of  the  court, 
who,  for  weighty  reasons,  was  compelled  to  make  use 
of  this  strange  and  cruel  precaution.  You  see  then, 
child,  we  should  consider  well  before  we  determine 
on  a  marriage. 

[Edmond  appears  alone,  and  advances  toivards  the 
Bridge,  feeling  ivith  his  stick.  3Tusic  expressive 
offear. 

Elv.  \_Sees  him  on  the  Bridge,  with  dread."]  Oh,  hea- 
Tens  ! 

Ober.  \Turns,  and  sees  him."]  Take  care,  Edmond 
-—take  care — you 

Elv.  [Places  her  hand  on  her  Father's  mouth.'\  Si- 
lence, father !  if  you  startle  him,  he'll  fall.  You're 
very  safe,  Edmond,  but,  don't  stir — wait  for  me. 

[She  runs  to  Edmond,  takes  him  bif  the  hand,  assists 
him  over  the  Bridge,  leads  him  to  the  seat  under  the 
Window,  and  sits  by  him.  Music,  expressive  of 
affection. 
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My  dear  Edmond,  how  could  you  pass  this  danger- 
ous bridge  alone  ?  Part  of  it  has  fallen  in  since  the 
morning,  and  the  rest  scarce  holds  together. 

EdiH.  1  waited  for  you  in  the  corn-field,  m\f  dear 
Elvina  ;  you  canie  not — and  1  was  weary  of  being  so 
long  absent  from  you.— Hark !  Elvina,  don't  you 
hear  the  sound  of  the  horn  ? 

Eb.  \_Afl£r  a  pause.]  No,  I  liear  nothing. 

[^Goes  toxvards  l/ie  bottom  to  listen. 

Edin.  There  is  certainly  some  one  hunting  in  the 
ft)rest !  There  again  !  the  huntsman's  call  distinctly. 

Elv.  \_Listemnq.']  I  cannot  hear  it. 

Ober.  [Who  has  been  listening,]  Nor  I,  either — sure- 
ly you're  mistaken,  Edmond. 

Edm.  No,  father,  listen — There  again — the  sound 
is  louder ;  they  come  this  way.  [Horn. 

[Elvina  and  her  Father  listen  attentively.  After  some 
silence,  the  sound  of  a  Itorn  is  heard  at  a  great  dis' 
iance. 

Elv.  Edmond  is  right,  father. 

Ober.  Yes,  yes,  very  true.  How  fine  his  sense  of 
hearing !  I  can  scarcely  hear  it  now,  though  it's  so 
much  nearer. 

FJv.  Perhaps  'tis  the  Prince  Rodolph  hunting. 

Ober.  Prince  Rodolph  !  No,  he  has  other  game  t© 
hunt.     He  is  to  be  married  to-morrow. 

Elv.  I  forgot ;  it  can't  be  him. 

Edm.  I  pity  the  lady  who  marries  him,  with  all 
my  heart ;  they  say  he  is  a  most  wicked  young 
prince.  He,  like  me,  had  the  mistortune  to  be  born 
blind  ;  but  Provide. ice  heard  his  parents'  jjrayers, 
and  restored  his  sight,  while  1,  alas  !  am  left  without 
sight  or  parents. 

[Edmond  iveepx,  turns  towards  the  Window,  stretches 
out  one  hand,   and  places  the  other  on  his  heart. 
Soft  Music,  expressive  of  Love. 
Where  are  you,  Elvina  ? 

li'v,  [Goes  to  him.  (juicklj/,]  Here  I  am,  Edmond. 
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Ed}}i.  Dear  Elvina,  thank  you.  >> 

Elv.  What  for,  my  Edmond  ? 

Ed/n.  For  having  ornaniented  my  window  with 
fresh  flowers;  there  were  no  pinks  here  this  morn- 
ing, were  there,  Elvina? 

Eh.  What,  can  you  perceive  it  alread}'^  ? 

Edm.  None  of  the  attentions  ,'ou  lavish  on  me  can 
ever  escape  my  observation.  Ah !  Elvina !  if  yoii 
knew  how  sensible  I  am  to  them  !  I  have  often  heard 
that  you  were  handsome ;  but  I  know  not  how  the 
sight  of  you  could  enciease  the  sentiment  you  inspire 
Hie  with  ;  to  be  near  my  Elvina,  to  hear  her  voice,  to 
feel  ber  hand  in  mine,  is  the  summit  of  my  happi- 
ness. 'Tis  not  the  privation  of  an  enjoyment  1  have 
no  idea  of,  which  makes  me  grieve  at  my  misfortune, 
but  I  lament  to  feel  the  obligations  1  am  under,  with- 
out a  possibility  of  returning  them. 

Elv.  You  love  us,  Edmond  ;  that  is  an  ample  re- 
compense. 

Ober.  If  you  knew,  Edmond,  what  Elvina  said  just 
»ow,  talkmg  of  \ou — 

Elv.  Chut !  \_Loii'to  Iter  Father,  putting  her  finger  to 
her  Up.'] 

Edin.  Why  forbid  your  father  to  go  on,  Elvina  ? 

Ober  How  !  did  you  ?  Eijad,  for  mv  part,  child,  I 
believe  he  hears  the  slightest  motion  ;  I'm  sure  you  did 
no  more. 

Edin.  Go  on,  father — what  did  she  say  ?  pray  tell 
me. 

Oba:  Can't  you  gne?s  ?  much  about  the  same  that 
you  say  to  me,  \\  lienev^r  she  is  absent. 

Edm.  At),  niy  Elvina  !  \_A  /torn  is  heard  near. 

Ober.    The  hunters  cmne  'his  way. 

[MoLiNO  rut\s  on  the  Bridge,  to  look  out. 

Mol.  Neighbour,  neighbour,  come  an-i  see,  come 
and  see  I  the  hunters  are  coming  ©ut  of  the  wood^ 
and  st-em  to  take  this  way. 

Ober.  Well,  let  them  come* 
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Mol.  [^Advances."]  Don't  you  know  who  it  is?  they 
say  'tis  the  Prince  Rudolph,  son  to  our  king,  Sta- 
nislaus. 

Ober.  Oh,  if  it's  he— 

Mol.  This  prince,  by  gole,  must  be  main  fond  of 
the  chase,  to  be  hunting  so  far  from  home,  the  day 
before  he  is  to  be  married,  [f'/om  the  Bridge.^ 
There,  there,  'tis  a  wild  boar  they  have  kill'd — Lud, 
lud,  how  angry  he  is  at  it !  Quick,  quick  !  Come,  and 
see,  Elvina  !   come,  and  see,  Edmond  ! 

Edin.   [Smiling.]   I  thank  you,  Molino. 

Ober.  The  silly  fool  ! 

Mol.  Oh,  I  must,  I  must  see  the  Prince  Rodolpb, 
that  I  must.  [^On  the  Bridife.]  There  they  are  close 
by,  there  they  dismount.  I 'faith,  neighbours,  they're 
coming  strait  this  way.     Perhaps  you  see  them. 

Ober.  The  devil !  1  wish  tliey'd  take  some  other 
road.  £Music. 

Officers,  Huntsmen,  ^c.  arrive  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
Bridge;  Rodolph,  Starow,  Kalig,  a7id  Suite,  pass 
the  Bridge.     Music,  Horns,  ^'c. 

Rod.  Are  you  the  master  of  the  farm  ? 

Ober.  I  am,  your  highness. 

Rod.  Well,  my  friend,  you'll  oblige  me  much  by 
getting  us  some  refreshment — The  chace  was  long— 
I  feel  thirsty. 

Ober.  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  your  highness. 
[To  Elvina.]  Go,  my  child,  call  Frank  and  his 
comrade — they  will  help  you.  [^Exit  Elvina  J  Would 
your  highness  please  to  sit  here,  or  go  into  the  large 
hall  ? 

'  Rod.  We  shall  be  very  well  here.  [^Sits  doivn  in  the 
Out-house,  at  a  small  Table.]  You  have  been  a  soldier, 
or  I'm  mistaken  ? 

Ober.  Yes,  my  prince ;  I  served  fourteen  years,  and 
J  hope,  with  honour,  in  the  legit)n  of  Plosko. 

Rod.  'Tis  well,  my  brave  fellow !  your  name  ? 
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Ober.  Oberto,  at  your  service,  prince. 

Kal.  Oberto  !  [Aside — looks  round,  sees  Edmond, 
nnd  examines  him  attnitive/j/.1 

[Elvina  and  tn-o  Servants  bring  in  a  small  jug  avi\ 
goblets,  iv/iic/t  site  places  on  t/ie  Table.     Music. ''  *" 

Rod.  Thank  you,  fair  maid.  Your  daughter,  I 
presume  ? 

Ober.  Yes,  your  highness. 

Rod.  A  fine  girl ! 

Edm.  [Loiu  to  Elvina.]  Co?Tie,  Elvina,  let  us  be 
goiie. 

£lv.  With  all  my  heart. 

£Elvina  lakes  liis  arm,  and  leads  him  to  the  door  of 
tlte  House,  but  stops  to  let  tico  Servaiits  pass,  tvho 
enter  u:ilh  large  Jugs ;  Oberto  signs  to  them  to 
help  the  Hunters  and  Attendants. 

Mol.  [Aside,  looking  at  Rodi.lph.]  Zounds !  the 
prince  does  drink  just  like  another  man,  I  declare. 

Kal.  [^Takes  Moling  aside,  with  great  agitation.']  Is 
the  young  man  who  just  lett  us,  blind  ? 

iWo/.  Oh  yes,  that  ht  is,  and  of  both  eyes  too. 

Kal.  Is  he  son  to  this  farmer? 

3Jol.  No ;   hut  all  as  one. 

Kal.  Um — Urn — Oil,  should  this  be  him  I  seek  ! 

[^  Aside,  considering. 

Rod.  £Rises  and  comes fonvard.'j  Siarow,  my  friend, 
e'en  tht  pleasures  of  the  chace  niVrd  me  no  relief. 

Sar.  Chearly,  my  prmce  !  'lis  the  fatigue  of  this 
long  day's  chace  depresses  you. 

Rod.  iSo,  StarovF,  no ;  'tis  not  the  body  now  com- 
plains; it  is  the  mind  disordered,  that  weighs  me 
do'.vn. 

Star.  Consider,  sir,  Lithuania's  charming  duchess 
soon  will  grace  your  bed.  Her  smiles  will  chace  away 
intruding  melancholy. 

Rod  Never,  never  !  Oh  Starow  !  there  is  a  being 
breathes  this  air,  whose  existence  is  poison  to  my 
happiness. 
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Star.  [_Half  dra-ws  his  dai^ger.']  My  prince,  shall 
I— 

Rod.  Officious  fool !  think'st  thou,  if  I  could  find 
this  enemy  to  my  repose,  I  should  want  thy  feeble 
?'''  ?   No  more-  Starow,  give  orders  to  depart. 

[Stakow  turns  towards  the  Suite,  they  advance — he 
gives  his  orders  to  depart.  Oberto  approaches  lite 
Prince,  and  bows. 

Rod.  [^Points  to  OYiV-Kro."]  And  there,  my  honest 
friend,  [^presenting  a  Pursc.^ 

Ober.  Your  highness,  1  h'<pe,  will  not  wound  aa 
old  soldier's  feelings,  by  offering  payment  for  so  slight 
a  service. 

Rod.  [Takes  his  hand.]  Well,  my  brave  fellow,  I 
shall  not  forget  your  generous  hospitality — Away  ! 

£Music.      Exit  RoDOLPH,  followed  ijj/  Suite. 

[Kalig  remains — Moling  goes  with  the  People,  to  see 
the  Prince,  as  long  as  possible — Kamg,  ujter  being 
assured  that  no  one  is  neai ,  approaches  Oberto, 
and  looks  round  attentively. 

Kal.  Are  wc  alone  ? 

Ober.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Kal.  I  would  speak  with  vou. 

Ober.  [Astonished."]  Ha !  [Goes  to  examine  tht 
door,  then  returns.]  ispeak  on. 

Kal.  Your  nam^  I  think,  is  Oberto. 

Ober.   It  is. 

Kal.  You  lived  in  another  village  before  this? 

Ober.  I  did;  at  Urzena,  six  leagues  from  Gesna; 
but  It's  a  devilish  long  tune  back. 

Kalig.  'Twas  there  that  a  blind  infant  was  given 
to  your  charge. 

Ober.  [C/rte«sj/.]  Yes,  yes;  'tis  very  true,  very 
true. 

Kal.  Is  that  child  still  living  > 

Ober.  Thanks  be  to  heaven  !  you  saw  him,  as  you 
came  in :   he  was  with  my  daughter. 

Kal.  Yes,  I  saw  him  then. 
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Ober.  Ah  sir  I  for  pity's  sake,  tell  me  who  were  his 
parents  ? 

KaL  I  am  simply  charged  with  a  commission  to 
you — For  more  than  two  years,  I  have  niade  every 
search  for  you,  but  in  vain.  [Takes  a  Roll  of  Parch' 
Tiientfroni  his  bosom.  ]  This  writing  I  have  always  car- 
ried about  me,  in  the  hope,  that  chance  might  one 
day  bring  us  together.  It  was  to  be  given  to  you, 
in  case  the  child,  entrusted  to  your  care,  was  living 
— The  condition  exists;  then,  take  the  writing,  it  is 
addressed  to  you.  [Offers  him  the  Packet. 

Ober.  [Taking  it  hesitatingly^.  To  lue — addressed  to 
me  !    [Looks  at  the  seal.'\  Ha  1  the  seal — 

KaL  Of  our  late  queen. 

Ober    The  queen  ! 

[His  liand  trembles,  the  Packet  falls. 

Kal.  [Takes  it  up,  and  gives  it  to  //?>«.]  Compose 
yourself,  and — 

Enter  Elvina,//-o?«  the  House. 

Elv.  Father,  breakfast  is  ready— we  wait  for  you. 
Ob-.'r.    [Confused,    endeavours  to    hide   it — to  her.'\ 
Very  well — very  well — I'm  not  hungry — Go  in,  go 
in. 

Elv.  [Astonished.'^  What  ails  you,  father  ?  you  seem 
uneasy — this  stranger — 

Obsr.  I'm  busy — I  tell  you  again,  go  in. 
Elv.  Never  did  you  treat  me  so  before,  father. 

[In  tears. 
Ober.  I  treat  you  ill.''    [Embracing  her. '\   Go  in,  my 
love,  go  in,  I  beg  of  you. 

[He  conducts  her  with  attention. 
[Exit  Elvina,  looking  anxiously  at  her  Father  and 

K\LIG. 

[Ileturning.'\   Pardon  me,  now  proceed. 

Kal.  Then,  there — it  is  to  bid  you  read  that 
packet  without  witnesses.    Fare  you  well,  Oberto. 
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Ober.  Wait  a  moment — at  least,  I  may  read  it  be- 
fore vou. 

Kid.  Nu;  1  must  follow  instantly,  to  prevent  sus- 
pieitm;  but,  renieinb' r,  it  you  have  occasion  to  make 
a  J  )uriiev  to  Wars.iw,  beware  of  Prince  Ro  iolph. 
Seek  me  out,  anil,  at  the  hizard  of  my  life,  I  will 
serve  you.  \_Exit  ioivards  the  Bricit^e.     j)Iusk. 

Ober.  [Remains  almost  motionless.^  My  hand  trem- 
bles— I  dan,*  not  break  tl>e '.seal — Kt  me  breathe  awhile 
— Oh  my  dear  Edmond,  it  is  your  fate,  which  I  am 
about  to  disc'ivcr,  and  'tis  tht  queen  tliat — Courage, 
Oberto  !   a  soldier,  and  afraid! 

^Music,  expressive  of  violent  agitation — he  breaks  the 
Seal  eagerly — a  pause —  unfolds  the  packet,  turns  ic 
in  var-ious  directions,  rubs  his  eyes,  ivipes  his  fcne- 
liead,  at  last,  reads — as  he  reads,  his  surprise  and 
emotion  increase — he  exhibits  the  most  violent  agi- 
tation. 
Ober.  Edmond,  the  son  of  Stanislaus,  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Sarmatia  !    l^i'lusic  expressive  of  his  agita- 
tion.'\      But  let  me   finish.       [Endeavours  to   read.] 
There  is  a  mist  before  my  eyes  -I  can't  see  a  letter. 
Wf)at,  my  Edmond,  my  dear  boy,  my  prince  ?    [Soft 
Music.    His  eyes  fill  xvith  tears,  he  ivipes  them.]    Come, 
come,  I  must  be  calm.    [lyfusic.     Walks  about  in  great 
agitation,   ivith   hasty  strides.]   What!   the  Prince  Ro- 
dolph  is  no  longer — Ha  !  this  is  no  trillins;  matter. 

[  Walks  about  as  before.     Music^, 

Enter  IMglino,  running. 

Mol.  Any  commands  for  Warsaw — I'm  just  going 
— our  chaise — 

Ober.  \_Without  heeding  him.]  Oberto,  the  fate  of 
Warsaw,  of  the  whole  empire  of  Sarmatia,  is  this  day 
in  your  hands.  If  you  are  silent,  all  remains;  if  you 
Sjieak,  all  13  changed — Say  but  a  word,  the  tvi.ith 
comes  out,  and  the  crowu — 
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Mol.  [Approaches  him.]  Eh  !  What's  that  you  say, 
neighbour  ? 

Oher.  [Anxiously.]  Were  you  listening  ? 

3Iol.  I  just  came  this  moment,  to  tell  you  our  chaise 
is  ready,  and  to  ask  if  you  have  any  commissiuus  : — 
But  what  the  devil  were  you  talking  about,  neigh- 
bour r  the  crown  and  Warsaw !  'Tis  my  belief^  that 
you  were  dreaming  with  your  eyes  open. 

Ober.  Yes,  yes ;  I — Did  you  never  dream,  that  yoa 
was  some  rich,  powerrul,  great  lord  ? 

3Iol.  Oh,  yes,  yes;  1  often  dreamed  that  I  was  be- 
come rich,  very  rich ;  and  that  1  was  going  to  town, 
to  sell  our  provisions,  in  a  coach  and  sixj  but,  for  ali 
that,  when  I  waked,  I  was  only  Molino. 

Ober.  [Asiiit.]  He  has  not  heard  me. — Well,  neigh- 
bour, I'm  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  have  nothing 
to  trouble  you  with.  You  must  excuse  me;  but  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  do. 

Mol.  Good  bye,  neighbour.  [Going. 

Ober.  [Culling  him  back.]  Ah,  Molino ! — [Aside.] 
We  may  take  advantage  of  this  opponunity. — Can't 
you  delay  your  departure  a  little,  a  few  minutes  ? 

Mol.  Oh  yes,  certainly. 

Ober.  Perhaps  we  may  be  inclined  to  go  with  you. . 

Mol.  Gadzooks,  will  you  ?  that  will  be  mighty 
agreeable. 

Ober.  Well,  my  friend,  go  and  prepare ;  return  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  we'll  be  ready  for  you. 

JIol.  I'll  just  go,  and  put  on  the  head  of  the  chaise,, 
and  make  every  thing  simg  for  Miss  iilvina. 

Ober.  And  for  Edmond  too. 

31ol.  Edmond! 

Ober.  Yes,  yes,  Edmond.     If  he  don't  go — 

Mol.  Well,  well ;  we  will  take  care  of  him  too. — 
[Aside.]  There,  there !  neither  fatlier  nor  daughter 
can  think  of  any  thing  but  Edmond.  [Rims  off. 

Ober.  I  nmst  go  fiud  ray  children.— [Elvina  meets 

VOL.  I.  X 
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him  at  the  door."]  Oh,  El\  ina,  great  news  !  such  news, 
my  girl! — Call  Eilmond  to  me. 

Eh.  (yreat  news !   yon  frighten  me,  father. 

Ober.  The  news  is  good,  very  good !  Call  Kdmond, 
I  tell  you. 

Elv.   Here  he  is. 

\^SIie  runs  to  the  House,  and  returns  with  Edmond. 

Ober.  [^Runs  to  enihrace  him."]  My  dear  Edmond  ! — 
I  forgot.  \_Palls  on  his  knees/]  Oh,  my  prince,  permit 
me  to  be  the  first  to  ofier  you  my  homage.      ll\lusic: 

Edm.  [Puts  his  arms  round  him.]  On  j-our  knees, 
Obertu  ! 

Ober.  This  is  the  great  news,  mv  children.  Look, 
daughter,  look  at  this  packet ;  it's  the  hand  of  our  late 
queen  :  Rodolph  is  not  the  son  of  Stanislaus,  b\ii  Ed- 
mond is.  [^Music. 

Edm.   I? 

Eh.  Edmond  ? 

Edm.  (Tfacious  powers,  explain  ! 

Ober.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  read  you  the  letter:  listen  to 
jue. —  IRcads.]  "  Oberto," — you  see  she  knew  my 
name. — "  Oberto,  if  this  packet" — Here,  Elvina,  take 
it  yourself,  I  shall  never  get  through  it. 

\^He  gives  Elvina  the  Letter,  mho  takes  it  trembling 
and  reluctant      Music. 

Elv.  (^Rcads  tuith  emotion.)  "  Oberto,  if  this  packet 
should  ever  rt-aoh  you;  if  the  child,  entrusted  to  your 
care  at  Urzena,  be  still  alive;  learn  from  this  his  des- 
tiny. 1  have  deceived  the  people ;  I  have  deceived 
my  husband.  Rodolph  is  not  my  son,  nor  is  he  the 
son  of  >tanislaus.  My  child  was  burn  blind.  The  bit- 
ter disappoiiiiment  my  husband  experienced,  inspired 
me  with  th(*  _uilty  design  of  deceiving  him  by  a  sup- 
y)osed  niir.icie.  1  had  the  barbarity  to  sutfer  my 
infant  to  be  taken  from  me;  that  infant,  whom  you, 
Oberto,  so  readily  received." 

II 
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Ober.  Read,  Elvina,  read. 

[He  paces  about,  and  rubs  his  ha7ids  xuith  great 
saitsfaction. 

Elv.  {Reads.)  "  The  Palatine  of  Rava  had  a  son, 
the  same  a;;e  as  mine.  It  was  reported  he  was  dead, 
and  believed  so.  The  child  was  named  Theobald;— 
*tis  Kodolph." 

Ober.  (iood,  very  good. 

Elv  {Reads.)  "I  feel  my  last  hour  approach;  I 
shall  never  behold  my  child;  but  if  the  officer,  who 
is  entrusted  with  this  packet,  should  perchance  disco- 
ver your  retreat,  I  command  you,  Oberto,^- {Raising 
her  voice.)  '•  1  command  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods 
who  watch  over  the  safety  of  Sarmaiia,  instantly  to 
divulge  the  truth.  To  your  prudence  1  leave  the  man- 
ner of  disclosing  it,  and  of  restoring  to  the  true  heir 
of  the  throne  that  name,  and  those  rights,  of  which 
my  guilt  has  so  long  despoiled  him.     Farewell. 

Judith  of  Bohemia,  Q,ueeTi  of  barmatia." 

Ober.  1  shall  obey  you,  madam.  {Bons  respectfully 
over  the  packet.  Elvina  weeps.) — What's  the  matter, 
child  ?  Do  3'ou  weep  when  our  Edmond  i^^ — 

Edm.  In  tears,  Flvina!  Let  me,  then,  my  father, 
ah,  let  me  destroy  this  writing. 

Ober.  My  prnice,  my  king  that  will  be,  what  mean 
you  ? 

Elv.  {Tenderly  )  Ah,  prince  ! 

Edni.  Say  Edmond.  my  Elvina ;  always  Edmond ! 
Oberto,  keep  the  strictest  silence ;  let  Rodolph  reign, 
and  let  me  be  siill  the  happy  Edmond  of  my  dear 
Elvina. 

Ober  Keep  silent!-^ No,  my  dear  children,  the 
queen's  commands  are  reud<  red  sacred  by  her  death ; 
they  must  be  obeyed  :  She  calls  upon  me  from  the 
tomb — "  In  the  name  of  the  (Vods,  who  watch  over 
the  safety  of  Sarmaiia,  I  command  you  instantly  to 
divulge  the  truth." — Come,  my  prince,  let  us  away. 
[He  forces  them  o^  reluctantly.     Blusic. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— 'A  magnificent  Temple,  ivith  ajlight  of  steps 
leadin'j;  to  the  Vestibule,  at  the  back  ofxcldch  are  large 
foldin^-doors.      Music. 

Enter  Kalig,  tiho  stations  the  Guards,  to  prevent  the 
Populace  from  pressing  too  fonxard .  When  they  are 
arranged,  exit  Kalig.     Shouts,  Drums,  Sfc. 

Enter  Obeuto,  Elvina,  and  Edmond. 

Ober.  Well,  my  children,  here  we  are,  at  court' 
We  must  endeavour  now  to  get  access  to  the  king ; 
ami  that,  I  fear,  will  not  be  easy. 

£lv.  Oh.  father  !  I  shudder  at  the  consequences  of 
your  resolution.     We  were  so  happj' ! 

Ober.  We  shall  be  more  so ;  1  pledge  myself  we 
shaU. 

Edm.  Can  you  believe  so,  Oberto  ?  Alas,  I  fear  not. 
The  confused  noise  of  the  multitude,  who  throng  to- 
wards the  palace  ;  their  acclamations,  which,  at  inter- 
vals, resound  through  the  city;  the  tumultuous  prepa- 
rations for  the  fete;  every  thing  here  confuses  my 
senses,  and  makes  me  the  more  regret  our  peaceful 
habitation.  Oh,  my  father!  let  us  return  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  leave  this  place  and  all  its  pleasures. 

Ober.  No,  no;  my  resolution's  fixed.  This  royal 
magnificence,  [Trumpets  heard  at  a  distance.)  this  su- 
perb palace,  these  warlike  trumpets,  all  transport  me 
out  of  my  senses ;  my  blood  boils  in  my  veins !  I 
think  1  hear  already  they  call  you  prince.  Come,  my 
children,  courage ;  we  must  be  resolute. 

[7'/itj/  are  proceeding,  when  stopped  by  the  Guards. 

Guard  at  gate.  You  must  not  pass. 

Kalig  comes  fomard. 
Kul.  Ah,  'tis  Oberto !— (2b  Guards.)  Let  them  pass; 
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pass  them.  This  young  man  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
blind;  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  stay  in  the 
crowd.  [Guaids  retire. 

Ober.  Sir,  is  it  you?  'Tis  fortunate  we  have  met 
you  here  so  soon.    Behold  the  prince 

[Pointing  to  Edmond. 

Kal.  {Prevents  his  finishing  the  sentence.)  Beware, 
Oberlo !  you  are  surrounded  by  Princ*  Rodolph's 
spies. 

MoLiNO  entering,  is  repulsed  hy  the  Guards. 

Mol.  Let  me  pass,  let  me  pass !  I  am  of  the  same 
party,  I  tell  you. 

Kal.  {To  the  Guards.)  Pass  him. 

3Iol.  Indeed  1  I'd  have  you  know — Lord,  it's  my 
neighbour,  Oberto;  that's  his  daughter,  and  the  young 
gentleman  that  came  in  my  chaise  ;  and  you  would 
not,  lia,  ha,  ha ! — (7b  Kal.)  Why,  these  droll  gentle- 
men wou'dn't  let  me  pass. 

Ol>er.  Silence,  I  say. —  [Takes  Kal.  aside.)  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  The  paper  you  gave  me,  its  contents  I 
must  shew  to  the  king — ay,  to  the  king  himself — I 
must  speak  to  him — some  one  must  help  me  to  an  in- 
terview, and  you  are  that  person. 

Kal.  Oberto,  1  fear  there  is  an  insurmountable 
bar.  For  a  long  time  past,  Stanislaus  is  only  acces- 
sible by  Prince  Rodolph — Through  Rodolph  every 
business  must  pass  before  the  king  will  listen  to  it — 
Think,  then,  how  impossible —         [Trumpets  tvithout. 

Mol.  There's  your  works  !  lord,  lord,  how  fine  to 
be  sure  !  look,  miss,  do  look  !  Look,  Edmond — Ah  1 
what  a  pity  Edmond  can't  see  ! 

Ober.  Molino,  be  quiet — [Looking  out."]  'Tis  Prince 
Rodolph  passing  to  the  marriage  ceremony.  What 
if  I  throw  myself  in  his  way,  and  say,  I  have  a  pe- 
tition to  present  to  the  king  ?  When  he  was  at  my 
house  yesterday,  he  spoke  to  me,  often  called  me  a 
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brave  fellow,  and  said  he  would  not  forget  my  hospi- 

Kal.  You  know  him  not — his  pride  will  spurn  you 
from  liim  :  besides,  should  he,  by  chance,  but  see 
the  poor  blind  prince,  his  suspicions  will  be  instantly 
awakened;  for  know,  his  father,  the  late  Palatnie,  on 
his  death-bed,  revealed  to  him  the  dreadful  secret  of 
his  birth — ^'is  that  which  haunts  him,  dreading  the 
discovery  of  Sarniatia's  rightful  heir. 

Ober.  [//?  great  perplexity.']  What  is  to  be  done? 
I  must  hazard  something,  children — Molino,  retire 
while  the  prince  passes.  [.They  go  off. 

Grand  March,  enter  Rodolph  and  Attendants  ;  he  is 
richly  dressed,  thoughtful,  and  discontented, 

Ober.  [Throws  himself  in  his  vjay.]  Prince,  I  would 
speak  with  you.  [RoooLrH  looks  at  him  haughtily,  and 
proceeds — ']  My  Lord,  I  am  the  old  soldier,  whom 
yesterday- 
Rod.  [^Inien^Hpts  him  hastily.]  Some  other  time. 
Ober.  ^Holding  him  hy  tJte  cloak:']  My  prince,  the 
afiair  will  admit  of  no  delay. 

Rod.  \_Disengages  himself  quickly.]  What  audacity  ! 
Guards!  \_They  seize  OBr.i\n:o.     Music. 

I^Edmond  and  Elvina  rush  in  ;  she  throius  her  arms 
around  her  Father's  neck ;  and  Kalig  steps  before 
Edmond  to  prevent  his  being  seen  by  Rodolph. 
After  a  pause. 
Rod.  Could  no  other  time  but  this  be   found   for 
your  intrusion  ?  but,  as  you  were  attentive  to  me  yes- 
terday in  the  forest,  I  pardon  you. — Guards,  let  them 
pass,  but  see  that  you  intrude  no  more. 

[March  recommences.      Rodolph  passes  on  to  the 
Ceremony. 

Moling  enters. 

Mol.  Oh  lord  !  oh  lord  !  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Wheu  1  saw  you  step  up,  and  speak  to  the  prince,  I 
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expected,  from  his  fair  promises  yesterday,  to  see  you 
and  hi(ft  go  cheek  by  jowl — free  and  easy — no  cere- 
mony— you  gave  hiiri  your  best  wine,  and  that  gene- 
rally makes  an  intimacy  between  the  Lord  and  the 
chimney-sweeper. 

Elv.  \^'I>uits  Iter  Father,  and  goes  to  Edmond.]  My 
dear  Edmond,  let  us  be  gone ;  let  us  leave  this  scene 
of  danger,  for  our  peaceful  home. 

Edm  Oh,  more  than  father  I  Oh,  dear  Oberto  !  let 
us  return.  Tdl  this  day  I  was  most  happy.  What  was 
wanting  to  make  me  so  ?  1  was  beloved  by  all  around 
nie ;  here,  my  life  is  sought  by  wicked  men  I  never 
injured.  Oh,  then,  beloved  father,  listen  to  me  ! 
These  poor  sightless  eyes  are  filled  with  drops  of  gra- 
titude. Let  them  fall  on  your  dear,  dear  hand,  and 
induce  you  to  pity  and  indulge  me  ! 

O be r.  [  3Iuc/t  affected.  J  My  c h dd,  m y  pr i n ce,  wh a i 
can  1  say?  Lhink  of  my  affection,  think  of  my  du- 
ty. Your  mother  calls  from  the  grave, — rem-jmber 
her  injunction  : — "  In  the  name  of  the  Gods,  who 
watch  over  the  safety  of  Sarmatia,  I  command  you 
to  divulge  the  truth." 

Kal.  Hear  me,  Oberto.  When  last  we  parted,  I 
promised,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life,  to  serve  you : — 
Willingly  would  1  lay  down  that  life  to  save  my 
prince ; — but  danger  presses  him  on  every  side.  Then 
let  his  country  be  his  champion,  proclann  his  wrongs 
aloud,  and,  in  one  instant,  every  loyal  heart  will  swell 
to  serve  a  prince,  so  wrong'd,  so  virtuous. 

Oher.  Ay ;  but  the  voice  that  first  proclaims  his 
wrontrs,  will  also  sound  his  knell. 

Kal.  Stanisl  ms  loves  Rodolph  as  his  son;  at  this 
instant  he  is  about  to  give  his  hand  in  marriage  to 
the  fair  Lida,  Duchess  of  Lithuania ;  after  this,  should 
the  king  find  Edmond  blind,  and  lowly  bred,  he  might 
wish  to  cmiceal  his  rights ;  a  public  declaration^ 
therefore,  is  necessary,  which  would  render  that  im- 
possible, \Tmmpcts  are  heard  ivithovx. 
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Ober.  The  procession  advances. 
Kat.  Retire  wiiliin,  and  I'll  explain  more  to  you, 
Oberfo. 

Ober.  The  moment  is  at  hand.  How  my  old  heart 
beats !  Rouse,  rouse  !  Recollect,  Oberio,  the  fate  of 
Sarmatia  i«.  in  your  hands. 

[_Exit  ivU\\  Edmond,  Elvina,  and  Kalig. 
Tilt  Kin<f,  ivith  LiDA  on  one  side,  and  Rodolph  on 
the  other,  attended  iy  his  Lourt,  enter  from  the  Por- 
tico to  the  left.     Grand  Procession.     3Jusic,  S)'c. 
They  go  towards  the  right.     The  King  slops  to  look 
at  the  People,  u>ho  crowd  /he  Scjuare.   The  palisa- 
does  and  barriers  are  removed,  to  give  the  Populace 
free  access. 
Stan.  My  loyal  subjects,  indulge  your  mirth,  ce- 
lebrate the  haj)piness  of  your  prince,  of  your  king, 
who,  in  this  august  alliance,  has  considered  but  your 
welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  Sarmatia. 

Priests  bear  an  Altar  to  the  front  of  the  Temple  por- 
tico. Others  hold  different  vases  destined  for  the 
Sacrifice.  The  King  leads  the  Duchess  to  the  Al- 
tar. Rodolph  on  the  other  side.  The  High  Priest 
receives  thon  near  the  Altar — he  burns  the  incense. 
The  betrothed  couple  boiv  before  him.  The  Pontij}' 
raises  his  hands  over  them,  in  the  act  of  blessing 
them.  Trumpets  and  Drums. 
H.  Priest.  1  here  betroth  Prince  Rodolph,  son  of 
Stani>laus. 

Oberto  comes  forward,  folloaed  htj  Edmond  and 
Elvina. 

Ober.  [^IVith  all  his  force."]  He  is  not  the  sou  of 
Stanislaus. 

[^Music  expressive  of  astonishment,  and  general 
confusion. 

Tfie  King,  LiDA,  and  Rodolph,  come  forj;ard. 

Stan.  Who  is  the  rash,  audacious  man  ? 
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Ober.  [^Taking  Edmond's  hand.^  My  liege!  be- 
holfl  your  son  ! 

Stan.  My  son  ! 

Lida.  His  son!  [^Aside. 

Ober.  [^Offers  the  King  the  packet."]  Yes,  my  liege, 
your  son — deign  but  to  cast  your  eyes  on  this  wri- 
ting. 

Stan.  'T'ls  the  v/riting  of  the  queen  ! 

[7b  RoDOLPIt 

Music  expressive  of  astonishment.     The  King  seems 

greatly  agitated,  while  readins^,  and  freqicently  takes 

his  eyes  off  the    Packet  to  look  at  Edmond,  then 

reads  on. 

Stan.  What  have  I  read  !  [Aside. 

[^Approaches  Edmond  and  takes  his  hand,  and  looks 

at  him.  with  fixed  attention. 
Ober.   [Low  to  Edmond.]  'Tis  the  king. 

Edmond  fulls  on  his  Imees  ivith  reverence  and 
affection. 
Stan.    These   features,— so  like  the   queen  !  The 
writing  too  !    [Aside.]     We  will  return  to  the  pa- 
lace. [To  Edmond  ]  Come,  unfortunate  youth  ! — Ro- 
doljjh,  let  the  council  be  instantly  assembled ;— in 
their  presence  we  will  read  this  letter,  and   interro- 
gate Oberto — no  means  must  be  left  untried  to  as- 
certain the  truth.     [To  the  High  Priest.]    Holy  pon-. 
tiff!  the  marriage  rues  must  be  suspended.     [Music. 
They  return  to  the  Temple,  and  the  Scene  closes  on 
them. 


SCENE  II.— .4  Piazza,  surroimding  the  Palace. 

Enter  Moling. 

Mol.  Oh  lord,  Oh  lord,  I  can't  get  out,  I  can't 
get  out.  For  this  last  hour  I  have  been  running  up 
and  down,  in  and  out,  and  at  every  avenue  I  m(,'t 
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with  huge  whiskerfaced  fellows  with  their  long  bayo- 
nets, who  roar  out  "  no  passing  here ;"  but  gentle- 
men, says  I,  sweet  gentlemen,  1  don't  wish  to  pass 
heie,  I  want  to  ])ass  there.  "  A'o  passing  here,"  is  all 
my  answer.  Dear,  dear,  if  I  could  only  niei-t  with 
neighbour  Oberto,  just  to  ask  liini  how  Edmond  is  be- 
come a  prince.  Lack-a-daisy,  only  to  think  now, 
hi>w  often  J  have  played  with  a  prince.  To  think 
it  was  a  prince  that  gave  me  a  blow  in  this  left  eye. 
Yes,  Molino,  you  may  boast  for  ever  that  you  re- 
ceived from  a  prince  such  a  rare  black  eye.  Besides, 
that  is  not  the  only  honour  I  have  received;  for,  not 
long  ago,  a  prince  condescended  even  to  speak  to  me, 
and  this  was  what  he  said  :— 

SONG. 
1. 

One  mornina;  my  nose  to  regale  with  fresh  air, 
I  walkd,  and  for  breakfast  ni\  throat  to  prepare, 
My  eyes  met  a  horseman  pursued  hj  a  guard; 
I  knew  'twas  a  prince  bj  his  riding  so  hard. 

2, 

My  body  to  bend,  with  my  best  leg  I  tried, 

And  pitched  on  my  head  where  the  prince  wished  to  ride  { 

When  /le,  bless  him,  did  me  tlie  honour  to  say, 

*'  You  careless  young  rascal,  ^e<  out  of  the  icaj/." 

3. 

Then  I  ne'er  shall  forget  with  what  good  natur'd  grace, 
He  llourisiied  his  whip,  which  came  smack  in  my  face; 
Sure  an  iioimur  much  greater  no  mortal  can  know, 
Thau  receive  from  a  prince,  both  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Then  he  rode  !  gee  ho  I 

And  he  walk  d  just  so, 

With  .1  turn  of  the  toe, 

Just  so,  just  so  ;  oh  ho  ! 
How  delighted  1  took  both  bis  Mord  and  his  blow. 

[  Exit. 
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Enter  Stanislaus  and  Rodolph. 

Stan.  Rodolph,  I  have  sought  to  be  alone  with 
you.  By  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the.  day, 
I  have  recovered  a  son  whom  nature  bids  me  cherish 
and  regard  ;  but,  be  not  thou  afflicted,  he  cannot  dfe- 
stroy  the  paternal  affection  I  feel  for  thee,  my  Ro- 
dolph. 

Rod.  Not  Rodolph  now,  my  liege. 

Stan.  But  still  the  palatine  of  Rava,  by  the  right 
of  birth.  Rodolph,  though  he  ceases  to  be  my  son, 
has  still  a  claim  in  my  affection,  and  on  my  justice 
too : — I  will  repay  it,  therefore,  with  the  fair  hantl  of 
the  duchess,  whom  you  so  much  love,  and  dukedom 
of  Lithuania,  which  you  so  well  deserve. 

Rod.  Ah  !  m}-  liege,  when  Edmond  once  begins  to 
wind  himself  about  your  heart,  then,  farewell  Lithu- 
ania's new-made  duke. 

Stan.  Never,  Rodolph ;  for,  should  fate  call  Ed- 
mond from  me,  Lithuania's  duke  succeeds  to  Stanis- 
laus. My  confidence  in  you  is  as  unbounded  as  my 
love  ;  I  have  committed  young  Edmond  to  your 
charge,  and,  as  a  farther  earnest  of  my  love,  I  place 
this  ring,  of  value  most  inestnuable,  upon  your  fin- 
ger. Should  you,  at  any  time,  perceive  my  afiec- 
tion  diminish,  present  this  to  my  view,  and  I  will  in- 
stantly fold  you  to  my  heart,  and  you  shall  be  my 
son  again.  [Exit. 

Rod.  Ah  !  then  Lithuania's  duke  succeeds,  if  Ed- 
mond falls — why  then,  my  hopes  revive.  I  have  al- 
ready placed  a  guard,  devoted  to  my  service,  ov 
the  young  prince — 1  have  also  taken  care  to  have 
Oberto  and  his  daughter  removed  far  from  him  — 
Now,  Starovv,  where  is  thai  dagger  which  peepeil, 
officious,  from  its  scabbard,  to  greet  the  enemy  1  only 
dreaded — He's  found,  he's  found,  he's  found  !— And 
now,  indeed,  I  lack  thy  murderous  aid. 
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JEiUcr  St  A  ROW. 

Ah,  Starow,  this  cursed  boy  ! — 

Slai.  ISly  prince,  I've  heard  it  all ; — but  joy  to  find 
you  have  him  in  your  power. 

Rod.  I  have,  my  Irieiid ;  and  'tis  your  kind  hand 
must  rid  me  of  the  charge— but  how,  my  friendly 
Starow,  how  ? 

Star,  My  lord,  the  night  is  dark,  the  wind  rages, 
and  the  Vistula  rolls  wide  and  deep  under  the  window* 
of  young  Edmond's  prison. 

Rod.  'Tis  well  conceived ;  but  I  must  not  appear 
in  this — Is  there  no  friendly  hand,  whose  aid  you  can 
confide  in  for  the  task  ? 

Star.  JNIy  lord,  have  you  observed  a  dejected  man 
of  late,  about  the  court,  who  seems  to  brood  iu  si- 
lence over  his  wroniis  ? 

Rod.  What,  Kalig  ? 

Star.  The  same,  my  prince.  He  I've  noted  for  a 
purpose  like  the  present. 

Rod.  I  like  him  not ;  but,  better  fie  than  one  I  do; 
for  he  must  not  survive  to  blab  the  tale.  Thus  let  it 
be — soon  as  the  day  shuts  in,  I  will  myself  conduct 
the  prince, — you  shall  receive  him  from  my  hand— 
my  voice  must  not  be  heard — you  and  Kalig  force 
him  on  board  a  boat,  then  make  what  speed  you  can 
to  gain  the  centre  of  the  river,  leaving  Kalig  to  watch 
the  shore — be  sure  exert  yourself  to  gain  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  and  there — 

Star.  I  understand,  my  lord. 

Rod.  Be  careful  to  repeat  the  name  of  Kalig,  fre- 
quently in  Edmond's  hearing,  and  uhen  the  boy 
sinks  in  the  wave,  give  the  signal  of  success  with 
your  horn,  and  row  with  all  your  speed  some  distance 
down  the  river.  When  I  shall  hear  the  signal,  I  will 
alarm  the  palace  with  the  loss  of  Edmond,  and  my-, 
self  entourage  the  vain  search  that  will  be  made. 

Siur.  JVly  prince,  I  fully  comprehend;  will  instant- 
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iy  find  out  Kalig,  and  answer  with  my  life,  that  all 
shall  be  as  you  desire.  [Erie. 

Rod.  Farewell,  villain  '.—sooner  than  you  suspect, 
your  life  may  answer  it. 

Enier  Oberto  and  Elvina. 

Ober.  Child,  I  will  speak  to  him. — My  lord,  you 
have  given  orders  that  no  person  shall  approach  the 
apartments  of  Prince  Edmond.  I  suppose  'twas 
through  forgetfulness  that  Elvina  and  myself  were 
not  excepted. 

Rod.  The  order  is  a  general  one,  and  admits  of  no 
exception. 

Elv.  What,  are  we  forbidden  to  see  the  prince  j 
we,  \i  ho  have  sworn  never  to  leave  him  ? 

Rod.  You  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
see  him. 

E^h.  Sometimes  !   Oh,  heavens  ! 

Ob^r.  jNIy  child,  the  prince  means  daily. 

Rod.  The  prince  has  no  such  meaning.  Oberto, 
you  forget;  you  fail  in  the  respect  you  owe  me. 

Ober.  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  but  I  shall  fail  still 
more,  if 'tis  your  intention  to  confine  the  son  of  your 
master. 

Rod.  Oberto,  leave  me.     [Purtlj/  draius  Ids  Sword. 

Eh.  Oh,  my  father  ! 

Ober.  Child,  1  tell  you,  I  will  speak;  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  Oberlo  brought  up  the  heir  to  Sarma- 
tia's  crown,  that  he  loved  him  as  his  son  for  twenty 
years,  and  that  in  one  day  he  renounced  the  promi- 
sed joy,  of  passing  the  rest  of  his  life  with  him.  My 
lord,  I  ask  not  for  what  I  have  done,  honour,  dignity, 
or  wealth,  but  let  me  be  near  my  Edmond.  I  have  told 
you  how  I  love  hnn,  and  must  see  him  daily. 

Rod.  Let  me  constrain  my  rage. — Well,  sir,  calm 
your  anger — wait  patiently  but  till  to-morrow,  and 
then —  [^Exit. 

VOL.  1.  y  t 
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Oher.  Oh  !  Elvina,  what  does  he  mean  ?  Wait  till 
to-morrow  !  —  A  dreadful  night  intervenes — before 
that  morrow.  Ah!  Why  did  I  not  hsten  to  the  poor 
afflicted  boy  this  morning?  He  said  right — ^wc  were 
happy.  Wretch  that  1  am  !  my  curst  ambition  has 
destroyed  him.— Ye  gods,  protectors  of  innocence 
oppressed,  avert  all  dangers  from  my  Edmond's  head  ! 
On  me,  on  me  direct  their  murderous  aim  ! 

Elv.  Oh,  my  father  ! 

Ober.  Come,  my  child,  let  us  fly  to  save  our  prince, 

or  perish  nobly  with  liim.  [^Exeunt. 

\J\Iusic  exprcsiive  of  tliclr  apprcitensions. 


SCENE  III. — The  Banks  of  die  Vhtula  on  tliis  side  of 
the  Stage,  A  Terrace,  tinder  luhich  the  Water  is  seen; 
on  the  other  side,  high  and  winding  Rocks,  against 
which  the  Vistula  dashes  ivith  great  J'urj/.  In  the  cf«- 
tre  a  Boat.     J\lght. 

Kalig  and  Starow  discovered.     They  part,  Starow 
goes  toxvards  the  Terrace. 

Star.  \_0n  the  Terrace.}  Remember  j'ou  have 
sworn. 

Kal.  [Solus.]  What  is  to  be  done  ?  a  few  short 
moments,  and  Edmond  will  be  here,  and  I  am  sin- 
gled out  to  help  in  his  murder ;  what  if  I  fly  to  the 
])alace,  and  reveal  the  whole  ?  but  assistance  will  ar- 
rive too  late,  and  the  crime  hold — Let  me  consider — 
Starow  said  Rodolph  will  not  be  with  us.  Starow 
alone.     'Twill  not  be  difticult. 

[Rodolph  appears  on  the  Terrace,  holding  Edmond 
Lj/  one  Hand,  Edmond  appears  unca.->y.  Starow 
has  a  Horn  suspended  round  h:s  neck. 

Edin.  Why  does  this  hand  grasp  mine  so  violent- 
ly ?  whj'  does  it  tremble  so  ?  Pray  answer  me. 
^^'hcI■e  would  you  lead  me  r 
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RoDOLPH  signs  Starow  io  ansxvcr. 

Star.  I  have  already  told  you,  my  lord,  to  that 
part  of  the  palace,  where  Oberto  and  his  daughter 
wait  for  you — We  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of 
the  amiable  Elvina;  and  whilst  Prince  Rudolph  is 
busy  with  the  king,  we  have  seized  the  opportunity 
to  lead  you  to  your  friends.  Come,  my  lord,  come 
on.  [RoDOLPH  endeavours  to  force  hint. 

Edm.  [Resisting.)  But  I  am  not  in  the  palace  now; 
the  air  which  blows  upon  me — 

Star.  We  are  in  one  of  the  courts,  which  we  must 
cross  to— 

Edni.  A  court !  'tis  a  very  large  one  then.  'Tis 
filled  with  trees  and  flowers. 

Rod.  Ha! 

Edm.  And  bordered  by  a  river. 

Star.  (Embarrassed.)  A  river ! 

Edm.  {Pointing.)  Yes;  'tis  there— I  hear  the  noise 
of  water.     I  feel  the  moisture  which  exhales  from  it. 

Rod.  {Loiv  and  impatiently.)  Come  on— -come  on. 

E.dm.  Is  not  that  Prince  Rodolph's  voice  ? 

Star.  No,  my  lord ;  my  comrade,  Kalig. 

Edm.  Kalig  ? 

Star.  Yes ;  he  urges  us  to  lose  no  time.  Let  us 
begone. 

Edm.  {Uneasj/.)  You  must  conduct  me  back  from 
whence  you  brought  me. 

Star.  Why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Edm.  I  am  not  safe  here. 

Star.  I  mean  it,  my  prince. 

[ivODOLPH  tries  to  get  Ids  hand  from  Edmond, 

Edm.   1  tell  you  I  am  not  in  safety. 

Kal.  Indeed,  my  prince,  I  promise  you,  you  are. 
I  answer  to  you,  you  havt-  nothing  now  to  fear. 

[RoDOLPH  struggles  ivi'h  Edmond. 

Edm.  Why  do  you  force  your  hand  from  me  ?  If 
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you  leave  me  in  this  strange  place,  I  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger. [RoDOLPH  gets  /lis  hand  aiLuj/. 

Star.  My  prince,  I  only  wish,  as  the  evenin£;  is 
dark,  to  explore  the  way  tor  you.  {Coming  up  to  liijn, 
and  taking  his  hand.)  All  is  safe,  and  now  I  can  con- 
duct you  without  danger. 

Ed/n.  Oh,  heaven  !  how  many  of  you  are  there  ? 
This  is  not  the  hand  which  just  now 

Kal.  'Tis  the  hand  of  a  friend,  my  lord;  be  not 
uneasy. 

Ed/n.  Oh,  who  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  wretched  situation  ! 

[RoDOLPH  makes  ,iigns  of  impatience,  and  points  to  the 
Boat. 

Star.  {Pulls  him  forward.)  Come,  my  prince,  come. 

Edm.  No ;  a  storm  threatens,  and  if  we  go  much 
farther — 

Star.   A  storm,  did  he  say  ? 

Kal.  Yes,  he's  right,  the  night  looks  black. 

[  Lightning. 

Star.  'Tis  nothing  but  a  few  passing  clouds,  and 
will  soon  be  over. 

Edm.  1  tell  you,  'twill  be  terrible.  {Distant  Thun- 
der.)  Did  you  hear  that?  the  thunder  rolls  already. 

[RoDOLPH  mounts  the  Terrace  and  Exit,  pointing  to 
the  Boat.  Starow  leads  Edmond  a  few  Paces  to- 
wards ilie  Terrace,  and  then  turns  away. 

Star.  Well,  then,  my  lord,  we  will  return  to  your 
apartment. 

Edm.  Stop,  this  is  not  the  way  we  came — There — 
\^Pointing  to  the  Right.    Starow  ybra*  him  to  the 
Boat. 

Edm.  {Resists  forcibly.)  Villains  !  where  is  the 
traitor  that  employs  you? 

Star.  My  lord,  'tis  needless — you  must  come  with 
us. 

Edm.  Vile  wretches  !    Grant  that  my  cries  may — 

\J\Iusic. 
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Kalig  leaves  the  Prince,  and  goes  round  to  Starow, 
takes  hold  of  the  Horn  that  hangs  to  his  Neck,  and' 
forces  }  inifrom  the  Prince:  the  Chain  of  the  Horn 
breaks,  and  K\t,ig  draivs  his  Sabre.  Tkey  stand  for 
a  moincnt,  gazing  at  each  oilier. 
Star.  Ah,  traitor  ! 

Kal.   Thou   liest  —  I    am   no   traitor — but  vyhile 

this  arm  can  wield  a  sword   it  shall  protect  it's  lawful 

prince.  \They  fight  toivards  the  Rock. 

Edm.  Oh,  whither  shall  I  fly — Oh,  Oberto — Oh, 

Elviua,  come  to  my  aid  ! 

\^He  goes  off  on  the  opposite  side» 

Enter  Elvina,//o/«  the  Terrace. 

Elv.  [Comes  fonuard.)  Sure  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Edmoud — Fie  called  on  me,  on  my  father — Ha  !  what 
noise  is  that  ?  [Noise  of  Siuords  up  the  Rock.)  Swords 
gleam  through  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Perhaps 
some  succour  to  the  oppressed.  I  see  them — Good 
heavens  !  what  fury  animates  them  ! 

Kal.  [On  the  top  of  the  Rock.)  Die,  perfidious 
wretch ! 

[Thrusts  his  Sword  into  St  a  row's  Breast,  and  forces 
him  over  the  Rock  into  the  River. 

Eh.  How  dreadful  this  suspense  !  I  see  not  Ed- 
mond.  [Thunder  and  Lightning.)  Hark  !  did  I  not 
hear  footsteps ? — [Looks  out)  'I'is  one  of  the  men, 
who — Ah — he  comes  this  way — 

[Hurri/ing  Blusic.  She  runs  and  hides  herself  on  the 
other  side. 

Kalig  enters  from  the  Rock,  looks  about  ivith  cautious 
uneasiness,  holding  the  Horn  which  Starow  had. 

Kal.  Not  here  !  what  has  become  of  him  ?  where  is 

he  gone  ? 

Elv.  [Aside.]  Speaks  he  of  Edmond? 

[^Goes  toivards  the  Terrace. 
Kal.  IReturning.']  Ah!  what's  to  bo  done?  Ah  I 
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I'll  sound  this  horn,  with  which  the  traitor  Starow  was 
to  inform  his  master  that  the  prince  was  dead,  Ro- 
dolph,  deceived  by  the  well-known  signal,  will  alarm 
the  palace,  and  assist  me  to  save  him  whom  he  had 
devoted  to  destruction. 

[Kalig  goes  toivards  the  Ba/lustrade  in  the  bottom, 
and  sounds  the  Horn,  then  exit  up  the  Terrace. 
Eh.  Good  heavens  !  'tis  some  dreadful  signal !  per- 
haps the  one  that  Rodolph  waits  for;  where  shall  I 
bend  my   steps  ?  Edmond  !   Edmond  !    answer  your 
Elvina.  [^Gocs  oj' near  the  Rock.     Lightnifiq. 

JBw/er  Edmond //'owi  the  opposite  side,  and  goes  toivards 
the  Rock. 

JEdm.  Here,  my  Elvina,  here.     This  way  I  heard 
her  voice.     Elvina  !  my  dear  Elvina  ! 

[^Cioes  up  the  Rock ;  Elvina  runs  on  in  terror. 
Eh.  I  heard  him  call  my  name.  [L/ghtnitig.'j  Oh 
heavens  !  by  the  gleam  of  the  lightning's  Hash,  I 
thought  1  saw  him  upon  the  rock.  [^E/ghtnitig.']  Yes, 
'tis  Edmond  !  unhappy  youth  I  one  false  step, — oh  ! 
let  me  fly  to  save  him  !  [3Iusic. 

l^She  runs  up  the  Rock — Thunder  and  Lightning 
increase  ;  during  the  flashes,  Edmond  is  seen  on 
the  summit  of  the  Rock. 
Edm.  Almighty  powers !   send  some  pitying  mor- 
tal to  conduct  my  steps.     From  the  sharp  air  which 
surrounds  me,  I  think  I  stand  on  the  edge  of  some 
fri'i^htful  precipice.    I  will  advance  a  few  steps  more. 
[Elvina  is  seen  climbing  up  the  Rock  ;  at  the  sight 
o/ Edmond,  iiho  is  just  at  the  edge  of  the  Pre- 
cipice, she  stops  a  moment,  and  utters  a  shriek  of 
horror,  and  exclaims,  Edhiond  !  Edmond  !   Mu- 
sic. 
Edm.  Elvina!  [He falls  inlo  her  arms. 

[Elvina  leads  Edmond  doim  thexvinding  Path  be- 
hind a  large  mass  of  Trees,  i)'c.  uhich  conceal 
them  from  the  Spectators. 
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Enter  Rodolph  from  the  Terrace,  speaking  to  the 
Guards,  who  have  Kalig  in  custody. 

Rod.  Soldiers,  disperse  yourselves  throughout  the 
gardens ;  be  watchful ;  prevent  a  dreadful  crime.  One 
of  the  villains  I  have  already  secured.  Let  some  go 
towards  the  rock,  and  search  it  well. 

[Exeunt  Guards. 

Enter  OBERTo/i'07n  the  Terrace. 

Ober.  Oh  !  a  curse  upon  all  traitors  I  Edmond  has 
disappeared  ;  Who  had  the  care  of  him  ?  Who  but 
Rodolph  ?  Rodolph  is  the  murderer. 

Rod.  Ah!  [^Half  draws  his  Sivord. 

Ober.  Yes,  villain,  strike  !  You  told  me  I  should 
see  my  child  to-morrow.  Then,  for  once  keep  thy 
hellish  promise ;  strike  through  this  poor  broken  heart, 
and  let  me  join  my  murdered  boy. 

\_Throws  Idmself  on  the  Rock. 

Enter  Stanislaus,  Officers,  Guards,  and  Domestics,  with 
Torches,  Sfc.  Music.  The  front  of  the  Stage  becomes 
light. 

Stan.  Say,  Rodolph,  have  they  yet  found  my  son  ? 
Rod.  My  liege,  the  guards  this  moment  scour  the 
park,  the  gardens,  and  the  borders  of  the  river. 
Slan.   Who  can  have  planned  this  act  of  horror  ? 
Rod.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  :  but  here  we've  taken 
a  skulking  villain,  who  seemed  to  fly  our  presence. 
Stan.  Ah!   Kalig. 

[^Elvina  and  Edmond  are  seen  coining  down  the 
Rock. 
Ober.   Prince  Edmond — Prince  Edmond  is  safe  ! 
\_Runs  up  the  Rock,  embraces  1dm,  and  then  brings 
him  doivn  to  the  King. 
Stan.   [^Embracing  him."]   My  son  !  my  son  ! 
Rod.  [/i.«V/e.]  I  am  betrayed. 
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Stan.  My  son,  know  you  the  traitors,  who  have 
planned  your  destruction  ? 

Ober.   [Aside.']  I  could  name  one,  I  warrant. 

Rod.  Confusion  ! 

Edm.  I  think  there  were  three  :  one  of  them  scarce 
spoke;  a  single  word,  in  a  low  tone,  escaped  him, 
and  I  thought  1  recognized — but  no,  it  cannot  be,  I 
might  have  been  deceived. 

Rod.  [ToEdmond.]  My  lord,  did  not  the  assassins 
address  each  other  by  their  names  ? 

Edm.  Yos,  one  of  them  I  think  was  called  Kalig. 

Stan.  Kalig? 

Rod.  [To  Stanislaus.]  Mark  that,  my  liege; — 
the  man  1  have  taken. 

Obey.  [IVit/i  energi/.l  No,  my  king,  never  believe 
it.  Though  he  should  himself  confess,  I  never  could 
believe  it.  ~  KaHg,  speak, — what  means  all  this? 

Kal.  It  means,  my  sovereign,  that  Starow  was  en- 
gaged by  Rodolph  to  destroy  the  prince:  Starow  en- 
gaged me  to  aid  him ;  but  1  slew  the  villain. 

Rod.  Starow  dead ! 

Stan.  Rodolph  ! 

Rod.  [To  Stanislaus.]  Vain  subterfuge!  If  Sta- 
row is  no  more,  he  has  lost  his  life  in  endeavouring 
to  save  the  prince. 

Edin.  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  one  of 
them  resolved  to  defend  me.  But,  for  the  wicked 
man,  who  dragged  me  from  tlie  palace,  he,  perhaps, 
may  he  discovered. 

Stan.  How,  my  dear  boy  ? 

Edm.  Why,  in  dragging  away  his  hand,  which  I 
wished  to  keep  in  mine,  he  left  this  ring  behind. 

{^Gives  it  to  the  King. 

Pause  of  astonishment.     JMiisic, 

Stan.  'Tis  the  ring  I  gave  to  liodolph  !  The  gods 
are  just.     Guards,  seize  him. 
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Rod.  I  know  the  punishment  that  awaits  me;  but 
I  prefer  death  to  the  torment  of  seeing  my  riva 
mount  that  throne,  so  long  my  destined  prize. 

[Stanislaus  motions  the  Guards,  ivho  lead  o^Ro- 

DOLPH. 

Stan.  [To  Kalig.]  Brave  man,  I  will  reward  your 
zeal. — My  age  requires  repose.  You  I  invest  with 
the  sovereign  power.     Exercise  it  as  you  think  right. 

Edm.  Then,  my  father,  my  tirst  act  shall  be  to 
adorn  my  throne  with  a  virtuous  queen,  the  bri<rhtest 
jewel  a  crown  can  boast.  [Takes  Ely ly a' b hand.]  To- 
morrow let  tile  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized,  and  1  hope 
this  time  Oberto  will  not  interrupt  them. 

Ober.  Curse  me  if  I  do  ! 

Ed?)i.  O  my  father,  with  this  permission  I  am  blest 
indeed  !  Elvina  then  will  be  nsy  bride,  and  Oberto, 
still  a  father.  [_Music. 

The  Curtain  falls  to  a  picturesque  Group  of  all  the 
Cluu^actei's. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — The  Park.    Floxcer  Girls,  and  several  Per-^ 
sons  passing. 

1  Girl.  I  vow  I  han't  had  a  customer  to-day.  Snm- 
nier  is  coming,  and  we  shall  be  ruined. — When  flowers 
are  plenty,  nobody  will  buy  'em. 

2  Girl.  Aye,  very  true — People  talks  of  summer; 
but  for  my  part,  give  me  Christmas.  In  a  hard  frost, 
or  a  deep  snow,  wiio's  drestvyithout  flowers  and  furs? 
Here's  one  of  the  captains. 

Enter  Sandford. 

Flowers,  sir ! 

Sa7i(L  I  have  no  silver. 

2  Girl.  Bless  your  honour  !  I'll  take  gold. 

Sand.  Indeed. 

2  Girl.  Here's  hyacinths,  and  a  sprig  of  myrtle. 

Satid.  I'd  rather  have  roses.  What  will  you  lake 
for  these  ?  [^^Pinching  her  cheek. 
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2  Girl.  I  can't  sell  them  alone the  tree  and  the 

roses  must  go  together. 

Enter  Granger. 

Sand.  Ah  !  Granger,  by  all  that's  fortunate.  I  wrote 
to  you  last  night  in  Devonshire  to  hasten  your  return. 

Grtwg.  Then  your  letter  and  1  jostled  each  other  at 
two  o'clock  on  this  side  Hounslow,  IMy  dauiuM  pos- 
tilion— nodding,  I  suppose,  over  the  charms  of  some 
Greasalinda — run  against  the  letter-cart,  tore  oU"  my 
hind  wheel,  and  I  was  forced  to  mount  his  one-eyed 
hack,  and,  in  that  curious  etjuipage,  arrived  at  three 
this  morning. 

Sand.  But  how  has  the  negociation  with  your  bro- 
ther ended  ?   Will  he  put  j-ou  into  a  situation  to 

Crojig.  Yes,  to  take  a  sweating  with  the  Gentoos. 
He'll  speak  to  Sir  Jacob  Jaghire  to  get  me  a  commis- 
sion in  the  East  Indies '  and,  you  know,  every 

bod}'  groves  rich  there- — and  then,  you  know,  you're  a 
soldier,  you  can  fight.'  [In  a  tone  of  mimicry. 

Sand.  Well,  what  answer  did  you  give  him  ? 

Grang.  Yes,  Sir  Bobby,  I  can  fight.  [Mimicking.'^ 
But  I  can't  grow  rich  upon  the  smell  of  gunpowder. 
Your  true  East  India  soldier  is  of  a  different  genus 
from  those  who  strewed  INlinden  with  Frenchmen,  and 
must  have  as  great  a  fecundity  of  character  as  a  Dutch 
Burgo-master.  Whilst  his  sword  is  in  his  hand,  his 
pen  must  be  in  his  cockade  :  he  must  be  as  expert  at 
fractions  as  at  assaults;  to-day  moving  down  ranks  of 
soft  beings,  just  risen  from  their  embroidery  ;  to  mor- 
row selling  jjepperand  beetle-nut:  this  hour  a  son  of 
Mars,  striding  over  heaps  jf  slain;  the  next  an  auc- 
tioneer, knocking  down  chintz  and  calico  to  the  best 
bidder. 

Sand.  And  thus  your  negociation  ended  ? 

Grang.  Except  that  I  was  obliged  to  listen  to  some 
very  wise  dissertation  about  n/??nz«g  o?//,  as  he  calls  it. 
•  Five  thousand.        enough  for  any  younger  son,  but 
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the  Prodigal.'  (Mimicking.)  Really,  Sandford,  I  can't 
see  how  I  can  help  it.  Jack  Spiller,  to  be  sure,  had  nine 
hundred — the  poor  fellow  was  honest ;  but  he  married 
a  fine  lady,  so  died  insolvent.  I  had  a  tew  more  acci- 
dents of  the  same  kind ;  my  captaincy  cost  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  necessary  expenses  in  America,  with 
the  distresses  of  my  fellow  soldiers,  have  swallowed 
the  rest.  » 

Sand.  Poor  Granger !  So,  with  a  spirit  to  do  ho- 
nour to  five  thousand  a  year,  thou  art  not  worth  five 
shillings. 

Grang.  C'est  vrai.  Should  my  affairs  with  Eliza- 
beth be  crossed,  I  am  the  most  undone  dog  on  earth. 

Sand.  Now  tell  me  honestly,  is  it  Elizabeth,  or  the 
fortune,  which  is  your  object  ? 

Grang.  Why  look'e,  Sandford ;  I  am  not  one  of 
those  sighing  milksops,  who  could  live  in  a  cottage 
on  love,  or  sit  contentedly  under  a  hedge  and  help 
my  wife  to  knit  stockings  ;  but  on  the  word  of  a  sol- 
dier, I  had  rather  marry  Elizabeth  Doiley  with  ten 
thousand  pounds,  than  any  other  woman  on  earth 
with  a  hundred. 

Sand.  And  the  woman  must  be  very  unreasonable, 
who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  distinction. 
But  do  you  know  that  Elizabeth's  father  has  taken 
the  liberty  to  chuse  a  son-in-law  without  your  per- 
mis>ion  ? 

Grang.  Ha !  a  lover !  That  then  is  the  secret  she 
hinted,  and  which  brought  me  so  hastily  to  town. 
Who — what  is  he  ? 

Sand.  Every  thing  that  you  are  not. 

Grang.  There  is  such  a  mixture  of  jest  and  earn- 
est  

Sand.  Upon  my  soul  'tis  confoundedly  serious. 
Since  they  became  my  neighbours  in  Suffolk,  I  am 
in  the  secrets  of  the  whole  family,  and,  for  your  sake, 
have  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  Abraham  Doiley, 
citizen  and  slop-seller — In  a  word,  the  father  consults 
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nie,  the  daughter  complains  to  me,  and  the  cousin, 
fille-de-chambre,  romps  with  me.  Can  my  import- 
ance be  increased  'r. 

Grang.  i\Iy  dear  Sand  ford  !  [Lnpatienil^. 

Suud.  I\Iy  dear  Oanger  !  The  sum  total  is  this  : 
Old  Doiley,  bred,  you  know,  in  a  charity  school, 
swears  he'll  have  a  man  of  Larning  for  his  son.  His 
caprice  makes  him  regardless  of  fortune  ;  but  Eliza- 
beth's husband  must  have  Latin  at  his  fingers  ends, 
and  be  able  to  teach  his  grandsons  to  sputter  in  Greek. 

Gmng.  Oh  !  I'll  study  Hebrew,  and  write  odes  in 
Chaldee,  if  that  will  content  him  :  but,  may  I  perish, 
if  all  the  pedants  in  England,  with  the  Universities  to 
back  'em,  shall  rob  me  of  my  Elizabeth  ! — See  here 
— {Prodi/cinir  a  Letter) — an  invitation  from  her  own 
dear  hand — This  morning — this  very  hour — in  a  mo- 
ment I  shall  be  at  her  feet — (Guiiig) — <io  witli  me 
through  the  Park — Oh,  no — I  cry  you  mercy — You 
'walk,  but  I  fly.  "  [Exit. 

Sand.  Propitious  be  your  flight ! — Egad  !  there  are 
two  tine  girls — I'll  try  'em — half  afraitl — the  women 
dress  so  equivocally,  that  one  is  in  danger  of  attacking 
a  countess,  when  one  only  means  to  address  a  nymjjh 
of  King's  place.  [^Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Ah  Apartment  at  Mr  Doiley's 
Mr  and  Bliss  Doiley  at  Breakfast. 

Doil.  Here,  take  away — take  away.  Remember, 
we  are  not  at  home  to  nobody,  but  to  Mr  Gradus. 

Sew.  The  formal  gentleman  that  was  here  last  night, 
sir? 

Doil.  Yes,  {snappishly)  the  gentleman  that  was  here 
last  night.  {Exit  Servant.)  What !  I  see  yon  are  re- 
solved for  to  have  poor  Gradus's  heart,  Elizabeth  !— 
I  never  saw  you  so  tricked  out  in  a  morning  before. 
But  he  isn't  none  of  your  chaps  that's  to  be  catched 
with  a  mountain  head,  nor  knots,  nor  gewgaws — No, 
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no;  yon  must  mind  your  P's  and  d's  with  him,  lean 
tell  you.  And  don't  laugh  now  when  he's  with  you 
• — You've  a  confounded  knack  at  laughing;  and  there's 
nothing  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  a  wise  man,  as  a  great 
laugher. 

Miss  Doil.  Oh  !  his  idea  is  as  reviving  as  burnt  fea- 
thers in  hysterics. —  I  wish  I  had  seen  him  last  night, 
with  all  the  rust  of  Oxford  about  him;  he  must  have 
been  the  greatest  provocative  to  mirth. 

Doll.  How!  What!  a  provocative  to  mirth! — 
Whv,  hussey,  he  was  recommended  to  me  by  an  an- 

tikary  doctor  of  the  Royal  Society he  has  finished 

his  Larniiig  some  time  ;  and  they  want  him  to  come 
and  drink  and  hunt  in  Shropshire — Not  he — he  sticks 
to  Al  Mater;  and  the  College-heads  have  been  laid 
together  many  a  time  to  know  whether  he  shall  be  a 
great  judge,  a  learned  physician,  or  a  civility  doctor. 

Miss  Doil.  Nay  then,  sir,  if  he's  all  this — ^laughing 
will  be  irresistible. 

Doil.  Don't  put  me  in  a  passion,  Betty — don't  go 
for  to  put  me  in  a  passion.  What,  would  you  have 
a  man  with  an  eternal  grin  upon  his  face,  like  the 
head  of  a  knocker  ?  And  hopping  and  skipping  about 
like  a  Dutch  doll  with  quicksilver  in  its  heels  ?  If  you 
must  have  a  husband  of  that  sort,  so  be  it — so  be  it 
—•you  know  the  rest. 

Miss  Doil.  Surely,  sir,  'tis  possible  for  a  man  who 
does  not  move  as  if  cut  in  wood,  or  speak  as  though 
he  delivered  his  words  by  tail,  to  have  breeding,  and 
to 

Doil.  INIay  be — may  be ;  but  your  man  of  breed- 
ing is  not  fit  for  old  Doiley's  son.  What !  shall  I  go 
for  to  give  the  labour  of  thirty  years  to  a  young  jack- 
anapes, who'll  come  into  the  room  with  a  dancing- 
school  step,  and  prate  of  his  grandfather  Sir  Thomas, 
his  great  grandfather  the  general,  and  his  great-great- 
great-grandfather,  merely  because  I  can't  tell  whether 
1  ever  had  one  or  no  ? 
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Miss  Doil.  I  hope,  sir,  that  such  a  man  could  never 
engage  my 

JJolL  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  j/ou  can't  pretend  for  to 
judge  of  a  man — all  hypocrites  and  deceivers. 

Miss  Doil.  Except  Mr  Gradus. 

iJoil.  Oh,  lie  !  He's  very  diilerent  from  your  men 
of  breeding,  1  assure  you — The  most  extraordinarv 
youth  that  was  ever  turned  out  of  college.  Mone  of 
your  randans,  up  all  night — not  drinking  and  vvench- 

ine No — in  his  room— poring,  and  reading,  and 

studying.  Oh,  the  joy  that  I  shall  have  in  hearing 
him  talk  !  I  do  love  Larning.  I  was  grieved — griev- 
ed to  the  soul,  Betty,  when  thou  wert  born.  1  had 
set  my  heart  upon  a  boy ;  and  if  thou  hadst  been  a 
boy,  thou  shouldst  have  had  Greek,  and  algebra,  and 
jometry  enough  for  an  archbishop. 

3Iiss  Doil.  I  am  sorry 

Doil.  No,  no ;  don't  be  sorry ;  be  obedient,  and 
all  will  be  as  it  should  be.  You  know,  I  doat  on  you, 
you  young  slut.  I  left  Eastcheap  for  Westminster, 
on  purpose  to  p\ease  you. — Hav'nt  I  carried  you  to 
Bath,  Brimmigem,  and  Warley-Common,  and  all  the 
genteel  places  ?  I  never  grudge  you  no  expence,  nor 
no  pleasure  whatsomever. 

Miss  Doil.  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  most  indulgent. 

Doil.  Well  then,  don't  thwart  me,  Betty — don't  go 
for  to  thwart  me,  that's  all.  Since  you  came  into  the 
world,  and  disappointed  your  father  of  a  son,  'tis  your 
<luty  to  give  him  a  wise  son-iii-l(iw,  to  make  up  hi> 
loss. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  I\Irs  Taftety,  the  mantua-makcr,  is  in  your 
dressing-room,  ma'am. 

Doil.  Then  send  her  away — she  hasn't  no  time 
now  for  Mrs  Tailet}'. 

Miss  Doil.  Aye,  send  her  away,  Charlotte — What 
does  she  want  ?  1  did'nt  send  for  her. 
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Char.  Bless  me — ^'tis  the  captain,  [Apart. 

Mibs  Doll.  Oh,  heavens  !  (Aside.)  Yes,  I  do  re- 
member— Aye,  1  did — I  did  send  for  her  about  the 
painted  lutestring. 

Doil.  Bid  her  come  again  to-morrow,  I  say. 

Char.  Lord  bless  me,  sir ;  I  dare  say  she  can't  come 
again  to-morrow.  Such  mantua-makers  as  Mrs  Taf- 
fety  won't  wait  half  a  dozen  times  on  people — Why, 
sir,  she  comes  to  her  customers  in  a  chair  of  her  own  ; 
and  her  footman  beats  a  tattoo  at  the  door  as  if  she 
was  a  countess. 

Boil.  A  mantua-maker  with  her  footman  and  chair  ! 
O  lud  !  O  lud  !  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  a 
duchess  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

3Hss  Doil.  Pray,  sir,  allow  me  just  to  step  and  speak 

to  her It  is  the  sweetest  gown — and  I'd  give  the 

world  were  you  as  much  charmed  with  it  as  I  am. 

Doil.  Coaxing  slut !  {Exeunt  Miss  D.  and  Char- 
lotte.)—  Where  the  devil  can  Gradus  be  now? — 
Well,  good  fortune  never  comes  in  a  hurry. — If  I'd 
pitched  upon  your  man  of  breeding,  he'd  have  beeu 
here  an  hour  ago — sipped  his  jocklate,  kissed  Eliza- 
beth's fingers,  hopped  into  his  carriage,  and  away  to 
his  wench,  to  divert  her  with  charatures  of  the  old 
fellow  and  his  daughter.  Oh  !  before  I'd  give  my 
gains  to  one  of  these  puppies,  I'd  spend  them  all  in 
building  hospitals  for  lazy  lacquies  and  decayed  pimps, 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.— .4  Dressing  Room. 
Miss  DoiLEY  and  Granger. 

Miss  Doil.  A  truce  to  your  transports  !  Perhaps  I 
am  too  much  inclined  to  believe  all  you  can  swear — 
but  this  must  be  a  moment  of  business.  To  secure 
nie  to  yourself,  are  you  willing  to  enter  into  measures 
that 
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Grnn;^.  Any  thing  ! — every  thing !  I'll  have  a  chaise 
at  the  Park-gate  in  five  minutes;  and  we'll  be  in  bcot- 
land,  my  Elizabeth,  before  your  new  lover  has  settled 
his  address. 

Miss  Doit.  Pho!  pho!  you'r«^  a  mere  bungler  at  con- 
trivance ;  if  you'll  be  guided  by  me,  my  father  shall 
give  me  to  you  at  St  James's  Church,  in  the  face  of 
the  world. 

Grang.  Indeed  ! 

Miss  Doll.   Indeed. 

Grang.  1  fear  lo  trust  to  it,  my  angel !  Beauty  can 
work  miracles  with  all  mankind ;  but  an  obstinate  fa- 
ther  

IMiss  Doil.  It  \i  you  who  must  work  the  miracle.  I 
have  settled  the  whole  affair  with  my  cousin,  who  has 
understanding  and  w  it — and  you  have  only  to  be  obe- 
dient. 

Grang.  I  am  perfectly  obedient— —Pray,  give  me 
my  lesson. 

Miss  Doil.  Why,  luckily,  you  know  my  father  has 
never  seen  you — he  left  Bath  before  you  had  the  sau- 
ciness 

Enter  Charlotte  ivith  a  Bundle. 

Char.  There!  you're  finely  caught! — Here's  your 
father  and  Mr  Gradus  actaally  upon  the  stairs,  com- 
ing here. 

Grang.  Zounds  !  where's  the  closet  ? 

Miss  Doil.  Oh,  Lord  !  here's  no  closet — I  shall 
faint  with  terror. 

Grang.  No  back  stairs  ?  No  clothes  press  ? 

Chui.  Neither,  neither  !  But  here — I'm  your  guar- 
dian angel — {Unii/ing  the  Bundle] — I  told  'em  Mrs 
Tattety  was  here ;  so,  without  more  ceremony,  clap 
on  these — speak  broken  English,  and  my  life  for  it, 
you'll  pass  muster  with  my  uncle. 

Gran^,  What!  make  a  woman  of  me  ?  By  Jupi- 
Ur 
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Char.  Lay  your  commands  on  him — If  he  doesn't 
submit,  we  are  ruined. 

Miss  Doil.  Oil,  you  shall,  I  piotest.  Here,  I'll  put 
his  cap  on. 

Doil.  {JVilhout,)  This  way,  sir — come  this  way — ■ 
We'll  take  her  by  surprise — least  preparation  is  best 
[Pulling  at  the  Door.)  Open  the  door  ! 

3I1SS  Doil.  Presently,  sir. 

Doil.  {Knocking.  What  the  dickens  are  you  doing, 
I  say  :  Open  the  door ! 

Char.  In  a  moment — I'm  only  pinning  my  cousin's 
gown— Lord  bless  me  !  you  hurry  one  so,  you  have 
made  me  prick  my  finger. — There,  now  you  may 
enter. 

Enter  Doiley  a7id  Gradus. 

Doil.  Oh  !  only  my  daughter's  mantua-maker. — 
(Granger  makes  curtseys,  and  goes  out  folloived  by  Char- 
lotte.) Here  Elizabeth,  this  is  that  Mr  Gradus  I  talk- 
ed to  you  about.  Bless  me !  I  hope  you  a'n't  ill — 
you  look  as  white  as  a  candle. 

Miss  Doil.Ko,  sir,  not  ill;  but  this  woman  has  fret- 
ted me  to  death — she  has  spoiled  my  gown. 

Doil.  Why  then,  make  her  pay  for  it,  d'ye  hear? 
It's  my  belief,  if  she  was  to  pay  for  all  she  spoils, 
she'd  soon  drop  her  chair,  and  trudge  a  foot.  Mr 
Gradus — beg  pardon — this  is  my  daughter — don't 
think  the  worse  of  her  because  she's  a  little  dash'd,  or 
so. 

Grad.  Bashfulness,  Mr  Doiley,  is  the  robe  of  mo- 
dest}'— and  modesty,  as  hath  been  well  observed,  is 
a  sunbeam  of  a  diamond — giving  force  to  its  beauty, 
and  exalting  its  lustre. 

Doil,  He  was  a  deep  one,  I  warrant  him,  that  said 
that — I  remember  something  like  it  in  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  Come,  spea!v  to  Elizabeth  there — I  see 
.she  won't  till  you've  broke  the  ice. 

Grad.  Madam  !— [i^oiw.] — hem — pennitme— — 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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this  honour — hem — believe  me,  lady,  I  have  more 
satisfaction  in  beholding  you,  than  1  should  have  in 
conversing  with  Graivius  and  Gronovius;  I  had  ra- 
ther possess  your  apjjrobation  than  that  of  the  elder 
Scaliger;  and  this  apartment  is  more  precious  to  me 
than  was  the  Lyceum  Portico  to  the  most  zealous  of 
the  Peripatetics. 

DoiL  There  !  Shew  me  a  man  of  breeding  who 
could  talk  so  !   \_Aside.'\ 

Miss  DoiL  I  believe  all  you  have  said  to  be  very 
fine,  sir;  but  unfortunately,  I  don't  know  the  gentle- 
men you  mentioned.  The  education  given  to  wo- 
men shuts  us  entirely  from  such  refined  acquaint- 
ance. 

Grad.  Perfectly  right,  madam,  perfectly  right. 
The  more  simple  your  education,  the  nearer  you  ap- 
proach the  pure  manners  of  the  purest  ages.  Tiie 
charms  of  women  were  never  more  powerful — never 
inspired  such  atchievements,  as  in  those  immortal  pe- 
riods, when  they  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

DoiL  Not  read  nor  write  I  zounds,  what  a  time  was 
that  for  to  bring  up  a  daughter !  Why,  a  peeress  in 
those  days  did  not  cost  so  much  as  a  barber's  daughter 
in  ours.  Miss  Friz  must  have  her  dancing,  her  French, 
her  tambour,  her  harpsicholl,  her  jography,  her  stro- 
nomy — whilst  her  father,  to  support  all  this,  lives  up- 
on sprats :  or,  once  in  two  years,  calls  his  creditors  to 
a  composition. 

Grad.  Oh,  tempora  nuitanlur !  but  these  exuberances, 
Mr  Doiley,  indigitate  unbounded  liberty. 

DoiL  Digitate  or  not — ifackens,  if  the  ladies  would 
take  mv  advice,  they'd  return  to  their  distaffs,  and 
grow  notable — to  distinguish  themselves  from  their 
shopkeepers'  wives. 

Grad.  Ah  !  it  was  at  the  loom,  and  the  spinning 
wh^el,  that  the  Liicretias  :» ml  Portias  of  the  world  im- 
bibed tlieir  virtue  ;  that  the  mothers  of  the  Gracchi, 
^he  lloratii,  the  Antonini,  caught  that  sacred  tkune 
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with  which  they  inspired  their  sons,  and  with  the 
milk  of  their  own  pure  bosoms  gave  them  that  forti- 
tude, that  magnanimity,  which  made  tliem  conquerors 
kings. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  Lord  !  Lord  Fharo  ! 

-Do//.  Lord  Pharo  !  hum,  then  the  four  aces  run 
against  him  last  night.  We!!,  the  i!l-luc!v  of  some, 
and  the  fine  taste  of  otliers,  malies  my  money  breed 
lilce  rabbits.  {_Aside. 

Serv.  Sir 

Doil.  We!!,  well,  I'm  coming — When  a  lord  wants 
money,  he'll  wait  as  patiently  as  any  body.  Well, 
Mr  Gradus,  I'm  your  humble  sarvant.  Elizabeth  ! — 
you  understand  me.  lExit. 

Grad.  How  unlucky  the  old  gentleman  should  be 
called  away  !  Hem  !  {Addressing  himself  to  speak  to 
her.)  There  is  something  in  her  eyes  so  sarcastic,  I'd 
rather  pronounce  the  Ten-ce-filiiis,  than  address  her. 
Madam  ! — What  can  I  say  ?  Oh,  now — that's  fortu- 
nate. {Pulling  out  some  Papers.)  Hem  !  I  will  venture 
to  request  your  ideas,  madam^  on  a  little  autographon, 
which  I  design  for  the  world. 

j\Iiss  Doil.  Sir  I 

Grad.  In  which  I  have  found  a  new  chronometer, 
to  prove  that  Confucius  and  Zoroaster  were  the  same 
person ; — and  that  the  Pyramids  are  not  so  ancient, 
by  two  hundred  years,  as  the  world  believes. 

3Iiss  Doil.  To  what  purpose,  sir  ? 

Grad.  Purpose  ! — Purpose,  madam  !  Why,  really. 
Miss,  our  booksellers'  shelves  are  loaded  with  volumes 
in  the  unfruitful  road  of  plain  sense  and  nature,  and 
unless  an  author  can  elance  himself  from  tlie  common 
track,  he  stands  as  little  chance  to  be  known,  as  a  co- 
met in  its  aphelion.     Pray,  ma'am,  amuse  yourself. 

Jiliss  Doil.  O  Lord,  sir!  you  may  as  well  offer  me 
a  sheet  of  hieroglyphics — besides,  1  hate  reading. 
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Grad.  Hate  reading  ! 

Miss  Doil.  Ay,  to  be  sure;  what's  reading  good 
for,  but  to  give  a  stitF  embarrassed  air?  It  makes  a 
man  move  as  if  made  by  a  carpenter,  who  had  Ibrj^ot 
to  give  him  ]o\\\\'a— [Observing  Itim.)  He  twirls  his  hat, 
and  bites  his  thumb,  whilst  his  hearers,  his  btholders, 
I  mean,  are  gaping  tor  his  wit. 

Grad.  The  malicious  creature  !  'tis  my  picture  she 
has  been  drawing,  and  now  'tis  more  impossible  for 
me  to  speak  than  ever. 

Miss  Doil.  For  my  part — for  my  part,  if  I  was  a 
man,  I'd  study  only  dancing  and  bonmots.  With  no 
other  learning  ttian  these,  he  may  be  light  and  fro- 
licksome  as  Lady  Airy's  ponies ;  but  loaded  with 
Greek,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  lie's  eis  heavy 
and  dull  as  a  cart  horse. 

Grad.  Fitinina  cum  voce  diaholi. 

Miss  Doil.  Bless  me,  sir !  why  are  you  silent  ?  My 
father  told  me  you  was  a  lover — I  never  saw  such  a 
lover  in  my  life.  By  this  time  you  should  have  said 
fifty  brilliant  things — found  an  hundictl  similes  for 
my  eyes,  complexion,  and  wit.  Can  your  memory 
furnish  you  with  nothing  pat? — No  poetry — no  he- 
roics I  What  subject  did  Portia's  lovers  entertain  her 
with,  while  she  sat  spinning — aye  ? 

Grad.  The  lovers  of  that  age,  madain,  were  igno- 
rant of  frothy  compliments.  Instead  of  being  gallant, 
they  were  brave;  instead  of  flattery,  thev  studied 
virtue  and  wisdom.  It  was  these,  madam,  that  ner- 
ved tlie  Roman  arm  ;  that  empowered  her  to  drag  the 
nations  of  the  world  at  her  ch^'iot  wheels,  and  that 
raised  to  such  an  exalted  height 

TI/m-.s  Doil.  That  down  she  tumblcil  in  the  dust — 
and  there  I  beg  you'll  leave  her.  Was  ever  any  thing 
so  monstrous  !  1  ask  for  a  compliment  and  you  begin 
an  oration — an  oration  on  a  parcel  of  stiff  warriors, 
and  formal  pedants.  Why,  sir,  there  is  not  onj,of 
these  brave,  wise,  godlike  men,  but  will  appear  as  ri- 
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diculous  in  a  modern  assembly  as  a  judge  in  his  long 
wig  and  a  maccaioni  jacket. 

Grad.  Now  1  am  dumb  again.  Oh,  that  I  had 
you  at  Brazen-nose,  madam  ! — I  could  manage  you 
there.  \_Aside. 

Miss  Doil.  What !  now  your're  in  the  pouts,  sir  ? 
'Tis  mighty  well.  Bless  us!  what  a  life  a  wife  must 
lead  with  such  a  being !  for  ever  talking  sentences, 
or  else  in  profound  silence.  No  delightful  nonsense, 
no  sweet  trifling.  All  must  be  solemn,  wise,  and 
grave.  Hang  me  if  I  would  not  sooner  marry  the 
bust  of  Seneca,  in  bronze — then  1  should  have  all 
the  gravity  and  coldness  of  wisdom,  without  its  im- 
pertinence. 

Grad.  The  impertinence  of  wisdom  ! — Surely,  ma- 
dam, or  I  am  much  deceived,  you  possess  a  mind  ca- 
pable of — 

Miss  Doil.  Now  I  see,  by  the  twist  of  your  chin, 
sir,  you  are  beginning  another  oration — but,  I  pro- 
test, 1  will  never  hear  vou  speak  again,  till  you  have 
forsworn  those  tones,  and  that  manner.  Go,  sir, — 
throw  your  books  into  the  fire,  turn  your  study  into 
a  dressing-room,  hire  a  dancing-master,  and  grow 
agreeable.  [^Exit. 

Grad.  Plato !  Aristotle !  Zeno  !  I  abjure  ye.  A 
girl  bred  in  a  nursery,  in  whose  soul  the  sacred  lamp 
of  knowledge  hath  scarcely  shed  its  faintest  rays, 
hath  vanquish'd,  and  struck  dumb,  the  most  faithful 
of  your  disciples.  {Enter  Charlotte.)  Here's  ano- 
ther she-devil,  I'd  as  $oon  encounter  a  she-wolf. 

{Going.) 

Char.  Stay,  sir,  pray,  an  instant !  Lord  bless  me  ! 
am  I  such  a  scare-crovV  ?  I  was  never  run  from  by 
a  young  man  before  in  my  life.         {Pulls  him  back.) 

Grad.  1  resolve  henceforward  to  run  from  your 
whole  sex— Youth  and  beauty  are  only  other  names 
for  cocjuetry  and  afll-ctation.  Let  me  go,  madam, 
vou  have  beauty,  and  doubtless  all  that  belongs  to  it. 
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Char.  Lud !  you've  a  mighty  prelty  uhimsioal 
way  of  complimenting — I\liss  Doiley  might  have 
discerned  something  in  you  worth  cherisliing,  in  spite 
of  that  husk  of  scholarship.  To  pass  one's  hte  with 
such  a  being,  secMns  to  me  to  be  the  very  apex  of  hu- 
man felicity. — I  found  that  word  for  him  in  a  booiv  of 
geometry  this  morning.  (Js/t/f, 

Grad.  Indeed  1 

C/iar.  Positivel3%  I  have  listen'd  to  your  conver- 
sation, and  I  can't  help  being  concerned  that  talents 
which  ought  to  do  you  honour,  should,  by  your  mis- 
management, be  converted  into  downright  ridicule. 

Grad.  This  creature  is  of  a  genus  quite  ditlLrent 
from  the  other.  She  has  understanding  !  {-Isidc.) — I 
begin  to  suspect,  madam,  that  thDugh  I  have  some 
knowledge,  I  have  still  ?)iuch  to  learn. 

Char.  You  have  indeed — knoivled^e ;  as  you  ma- 
nage it,  it  is  a  downright  bore. 

Grad.  Boar  !  What  relation  can  there  be  between 
kuowledge  and  a  hog  ! 

Char.  Lord  bless  me  !  liow  ridiculous  !  You  have 
spent  your  life  in  learning  the  dead  languages,  and 
ignorant  of  the  living — Why,  sir,  bore'xs  all  the  ton. 

Grad.  Ton!  ion!  What  may  that  be?  It  cannot 
be  orthology  :  I  do  not  recollect  its  root  in  the  parent 
languages. 

Char.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  better  and  better.  Why,  sir, 
ton  means — ton  is — Pho  !  what  signifies  where  the 
root  is  ?  These  kinds  of  words  are  the  short  hand  of 
conversation,  and  convey  whole  sentences  at  once. 
All  one  likes  is  ton,  and  all  one  hates  is  bore. 

Grad.  And  is  that  divine  medium,  Vhich  pour- 
trays  our  minds,  and  makes  us  first  in  the  animal  cli- 
max !   is  speech  become  so  arbitrary,  that — 

Char.  Divine  medium  !  animal  climax  !  [Contemp- 
tuousli/.)  You  know  very  well,  the  use  of  laMgua.;e  is 
to  express  one's  likes  and  dislikes — and  a  pig  will  da 
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this  as  effectually  by  its  squeak,  or  a  hen  with  her 
cackle,  as  you  with  your  Latin  and  Greek. 

Grad.   What  can  1  say  to  you  ? 

Cliar.  Nothing; — but  yield  yourself  to  my  guid- 
ance, and  you  shall  conquer  Miss  Doiley. 

Grad.  Conquer  her  !  she's  so  incased  with  ridicule, 
there  is  not  a  single  vulnerable  spot  about  her. 

Char.  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  What  becomes  of  her  ridi- 
cule, when  you  have  banish'd  your  absurdities!  One 
can  no  more  exist  without  the  other,  than  the  mun- 
dane system  without  air.  There's  a  touch  of  my 
science  for  you.  {Aside. 

Grad.  Madam,  I'll  take  you  for  my  Minerva — 
Cover  me  with  your  shield,  and  lead  me  to  battle. 

Char.  Enough.  In  the  first  place,  {Leading  him  to 
a  Glass.)  iir  the  first  place,  don't  you  think  you  are 
habited  a  la  mode  d'amoi/r  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  Cu- 
pid in  a  grizzle  wig,  curled  as  stifh'  as  Sir  Clouds- 
ley  Shovel's  in  the  Abbey  P  A  dingy  brown  coat, 
with  vellum  button  holes,  to  be  sure,  speaks  an  ex- 
cellent taste  :  but  then  I  would  advise  you  to  lay  it 
by  in  lavender,  for  your  grandson's  christening — and 
here's  cambric  enough  in  your  ruffles  to  make  his 
shirt. 

Grad.  I  perceive  my  error.  The  votaries  of  love 
conmience  a  new  childhood ;  and  dignity  would  be 
as  unbecoming  in  them,  as  a  hornpipe  to  a  Socrates — 
But  habit  is  so  strong,  that,  to  gam  an  empress,  I 
could  not  assume  that  careless  air,  tliat  promptness  of 
expression — 

Char.  Then  you  may  give  up  the  pursuit  of  Miss 
Doiley — for  such  a  wise  piece  of  uprightness  uould 
stand  as  good  a  chance  to  be  secretary  to  tlie  coterie, 
as  her  husband. 

Grad.  It  is  Mr  Doiley,  who  will — 

Char.  Mr  Doiley  !  ridiculous — Depend  on't  he'll 
let  her  marry  just  vviiom  she  will — Tiiis  Mr  Gradus, 
says  he — why,   I  don't  care  a  groat   whether  you 
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marry  liim  or  no,  says  he — there  are  fifty  \'onng  fel- 
lows at  Oxford  who  can  talk  Greek  as  well  as  he — 

Grud.   indeed  ? 

Char.  1  have  heard  a  good  account  of  the  young 
man,  says  he.  But  all  I  ask  of  j'ou  is,  to  receive 
two  visits  horn  him — no  more  than  iivo  visits.  If  you 
don't  like  liini — so;  if  you  do,  I'll  give  you  half  my 
fortune  on  the  day  of  marriage,  and  the  rest  at  my 
death. 

Grad.  What  a  singularity !  to  limit  me  to  /ito  visits 
— One  is  already  past,  and  she  hates  me — Wliat  can 
I  expect  from  the  other? 

char.  Every  thing.  It  is  a  moment  that  decides 
the  fate  of  a  lover.  Now  fancy  me  Miss  Doiley — 
swear  I'm  a  divinity — then  take  my  hand,  and  press 
it — thus. 

Grad.  Heavens  !   her  touch  has  thrill'd  me. 

Char.  And  if  I  should  pout  and  resent  the  liberty, 
make  your  apology  on  my  lips.  (Gradus  catches  her 
in  his  Arms,  and  kisses  her.)  So,  so,  you  have  fire,  I 
perceive. 

Grad.  Can  you  give  me  any  more  lessons  ? 

Char.  Yes;  but  this  is  not  the  place.  I  have  a 
friend — Mr  Sandford.  whom  you  saw  here  last  night 
— you  shall  dine  with  him  :  he  will  iniiiate  you  at 
once  in  the  fashionable  rage,  and  teach  you  to  trille 
agreeably.  You  shall  be  equipp'd  from  his  ward- 
robe, to  appear  here  in  the  evening  a  man  of  the 
world — Adieu  to  Grizzles,  and — 

Grad.  But  what  will  the  father  think  of  such  a 
metamorphosis? 

Char.  Study  your  mistress  onlj/ — your  visit  will  be 
to  her,  and  that  visit  decides  your  fate.  Resolve  then 
to  take  up  your  new  character  boldly — in  all  its 
strongest  lines,  or  give  up  one  of  the  richest  heiresses 
in  the  kingdom. 

Grad.  My  obligations,  madam — 

Char.  Don't  stay,  now,  to  run  the  risk  of  mretin : 
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Mr  Doileyi— for,  if  he  should  discover  that  you  have 
disgusted  his  dautjhler,  Sandford,  the  dinner,  and  the 
plot,  will  be  worth  no  more  thaa  your  gra^vity.  Away, 
I'll  meet  you  at  Story's  Gate  to  introduce  you. 

{Exil  Gradus. 

Enter  3'Iiss  Doiley. 

Miss  Doll  Excellent  Charlotte  I  you've  outgone 
my  expectation — did  ever  a  woodcock  run  so  blindly 
into  a  snare  ? 

C/iar.  Oh,  that's  the  way  of  all  your  great  scholars 
— take  theni  but  an  inch  out  of  their  road,  and  you 
may  turn  'em  inside  out,  as  easily  as  your  glove. 

Miss  Doil.  Well,  but  have  you  seen  Sandford  ? — 
Is  every  thing  in  train  ? — Will  Gradus  be  hood- 
wink'd  ? 

Cfiar.  Hoodwiiik'd  !  Why,  don't  you  see  he's  al- 
ready stark  blind  ^  or,  if  he  has  any  eyes,  I  assure  ye 
they  are  all  for  me. 

Miss  Doil.  My  heart  palpitates  with  apprehension 
—We  shall  never  succeed. 

Char.  Oh,  I'll  ansv\er  for  the  scholar,  if  you  11  un- 
dertake the  soldier.  Mr  Sandford  has  engaged  half 
a  dozen  of  the  Scavoir  vivre ;  all  in  high  spirits  at 
the  idea  of  tricking  old  Leathr'rpuri<e — and  they  have 
sworn  to  exhaust  wit  and  inventij)u,  to  turn  our  So- 
lon out  of  their  hands  a  finished  coxcomb. 

Miss  Doil.  l)les«ing  on  their  lal)ours  !  My  Gran- 
ger is  gone  to  study  his  rival;  and  will  make  1  hope 
a  tolerable  copy.  Kow  follow  Grachis.  my  dear  Char- 
lotte, and  take  care  tliey  give  him  just  champagne 
enough  to  raise  him  to  the  point,  without  turning  over 
it,  [Exeunt, 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment. 

DoiLEY  asleep.     A  Table  before  him,  with  Bottles, 
Sfc.  Sfc. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sew.  Sir!  Sir!  {jogging  him.)  Sir!  What  a  pise! 
sure  my  master  has  drain'd  the  bottles,  he   sleeps  so 

sound Oh,  no — (pours  out  a  Glass) — Here's  t'ye, 

old  gentleman  !  can't  think  why  they  send  me  to 
wake  thee — am  sure  the  house  is  always  quietest 
when  you're  asnoring.-— — (Dn«/rs,  ttim  aiiakcushini.) 

Doil.  Hey  ! — how  1 — what  !    Is  ^Ir  Gradus  conie  ? 

Sen:  No,  sir— —but  Mr  Sandt'ord's  above  stairs, 
and  a  mortal  fine  gentleman. 

Doil.  Fine  gentleman  ! — aye — some  rake,  I  sup- 
pose, that  wants  to  sell  an  annuitv—— I  uoiider  where 
Gradus  is past  seven  [Looking  at  his  Jl'atch.) 

Se)-v.  Bis  iViends  kee[)  the  gentleman  over  a  bottle, 
mayhap,  sir,  longer  than  he  thought  for. 

JDoil.  He  over  a  bottle  ?■  more  liker  he's  over 
some  crabbed  book — or  watchmg  what  the  moon's 
about,  through  a  microscope.  Come  move  the  things; 
and  empty  them  two  bottoms  into  one  bottle,  and  cork 

it  up  close d'ye  hear 1  wish  Gradus  was  come 

Well,  if  I  succeed  iu  this  one  point,  the  devil 

may  run  away  with  the  rest.  Let  the  world  go  to 
loggerheads ;  grass  grow  upon  'Change  :  land-tax 
mount  up  ;  little  Doiley  is  snug.  Doiley,  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  in  annuities,  and  a  son-m-law  as  wise 
as  a  chancellor,  may  hid  defiance  to  wind  and  wea- 
ther. [Exit. 
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SCENE  IL— J  Drmving  Room. 

Enter  Gradus,  led  by  Chaui-otte,  andfolloived  ly  Mr 
Sandfobd. 

Char.  Well,  I  protest  this  is  an  improvement ! — 
Wiiy,  what  with  sattins  and  tassels,  and  spangles  and 
foils,  you  look  as  fine  us  a  chymist's  shop  by  candle- 
light. 

Grad.  Madam  do  you  approve 

Char.  Oil,  amazingly — I'll  run  and  send  Miss  Doi- 
ley  to  admire  you. 

Grad.  [Looking  in  a  Glass.)  Oh,  if  our  proctor 
Gould  now  behold  me!  he  would  never  believe  that 
figure  to  be  Jeremy  Gradus. 

Sand.  Very  true,  and  I  give  ye  joy.  No  one 
would  conceive  you'd  ever  been  within  gun-shot  of  a 
college. 

Grad.  What  must  I  do  with  this  ? 

Sand.  Your  chapeau  bras — wear  it  thus.  These 
bats  are  for  the  arm  only. 

Grad.  A  hat  for  the  arm  !  what  a  subversion  of 
ideas ;  Oh,  Mr  Sandford — if  the  sumptuary  laws  of 
Lycurgus 

San.  Damn  it !  will  you  never  leave  off  your  col- 
lege cant  r  I  tell  you  once  more — and,  by  Jupiter, 
if  you  don't  attend  to  me,  I'll  give  you  up — I  say, 
you  must  forget  thai  such  fellows  ever  existed — that 
there  was  ever  a  language  but  English — a  classic  but 
Ovid,  or  a  volume  but  his  Art  of  Love. 

Grad.  I  will  endeavour  to  form  myself  from  your 
instructions — but  tarry  with  me,  I  entreat  you — if 
you  should  leave  me 

Sa7id.  I  won't  leave  you.  Here's  your  mistress — 
Now,  Gradus,  stand  to  your  arms. 

Giad.  I'll  do  my  best — but  I  could  vvish  the  purse- 
keeper  was  Miss  Charlotte. 
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Enter  ^Miss  Do i ley. 

Sand.  Hush  !  Your  devoted  :  ailow  me,  madam, 
to  introiluce  a  geatlfmaii  to  you,  in  wliose  allairs  I 
ain  particularly  iiiteriisted — ^Ir  Gradiis. 

Aliss  Do/'l.  Mr  Gradiis  !     Js  it  possible? 

Grad.  Be  not  astonistied.  Oh  lovely  maiden,  at  my 
sudden  change!  Beauty  is  a  talisman  which  workg 
true  miracles,  and,  without  a  table,  transforms  man- 
kind. 

3Ii.'is  Doll.  Your  transformation,  I  fear,  is  too  sud- 
den to  be  lasting 

Grad.  Transformation  !  Resplendent  Virgo  !  bright- 
est consteUation  of  the  starry  soae  !  I  am  but  now 
created.  Your  charms,  like  the  Promethean  fire,  have 
warm'd  the  clod  to  life,  and  rapt  me  to  a  new  exist- 
ence. 

Miss  Doil.  But  may  I  be  sure  you'll  never  take  up 
your  old  rust  again  ? 

Grad.  Never.  Sooner  shall  Taurus  with  the  Pis- 
ces join,  Copernicus  to  Ptolemy  resign  the  spheres, 
than  I  be  what  1  was. 

Miss  Doil.  I  shall  burst.  {Aside: 

Sand.  Well,  you've  hit  it  off  tolerably,  for  a  coup 
d'essai — But  pryihee,  (iradus,  can't  you  talk  in  a  style 
a  little  less  fustian  ?  You  remember  how  those  find 
fellows  conversed  you  saw  at  dinner;  no  sentences, 
no  cramp  words all  was  ease  and  impudence. 

Grad.  Yes,  1  remember.  Mow  the  shell  is  burst, 
I  shall  soon  be  Hedged. 

Do  1  LEY  entering  starts  back. 

Doil.  Why,  who  the  Dickens  have  we  here  ? 

Sand.  So,  there's  the  old  genius ! 

3Iiss  Doil.  But  1  am  convinced  now 1  am  con- 
vinced now  this  is  all  put  on — in  your  heart  you  are 
still  Mr  Gradus. 

Gind.  Yes,  raadam,  still  Gradus;  but  not  that  stiff 
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scholastic  fool  you  saw  this  morning :  No,  no,  I've 
learned  that  the  acquisitions  ot"  which  your  lather  is 
so  ridiculously  fond,  are  useless  lumber;  that  a  man 
who  knows  more  than  his  neighbours  is  in  danger  of 
being  shut  out  of  society  :  or,  at  best,  of  being  invited 
at  dnnur  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  to  be  exhibited  like 
an  antique  broniie,  or  a  porridge-pot  from  Hercula- 
neuni. 

DoiL  Zounds  !  'tis  he  !  I'm  all  over  in  a  cold  sweat. 
{Be/iind ) 

Miss  Doil.  And  don't  you  think  learning  the  great- 
est blessing  in  the  world  ? 

Grad.  Not  I,  truly,  madam Learning  !  a  vile 

hore  ! 

Doil.  Do  I  stand  upon  my  head -or  my  heels. ^ 

Gtad.  1  shall  leave  all  those  fopperies  to  the  grey- 
beards at  college.  Let  'em  chop  logic,  or  make  Eng- 
lish hashes  out  of  stale  Hebrew,  till  they  starve,  for 
me. 

Sand.  This  is  your  resolution  ? 

Grad.  Fixed  as  Ixion  on  his  wheel.  I  have  no 
study  now  but  the  ton. 

DoiL  Indeed  ! 

Grad.  You  shall  confess,  my  friend,  in  spite  of 
prejudice,  that  'tis  possible  for  a  man  of  letters  to  be- 
come a  man  of  the  world.  You  shall  see  that  he  can 
dress,  grow  an  adept  in  the  science  of  taste,  ogle  at 
the  opera,  be  vociferous  at  the  playhouse,  sulier  him- 
self to  be  pigeon'd  with  an  easy  air  ai  Boodle's,  and 
lose  his  health  for  the  benefit  of  his  reputation  in 
King's  Place. 

iMi.ss  DoiL  Bless  me  !  one  would  suppose  you  had 
been  fatndiar  in  the  hon  (on  all  j'our  I  fe — you  have 
all  the  requisites  to  make  cLfii^ure  in  it,  my  heart. 

Grad.  '1  he    mere    force  of  beauty,    madam 1 

wished  to  become  worthy  of  you,  and  that  wish  has 
vvork'd  a  miracle. 

VOL.  I,  2  « 
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Doil.  A  miracle  with  a  vengeance  !  Jacquet  Droz'- 
wood  and  wiic-work  was  nothing  to  it. 

il/m  Doil.  How  diflerent  from  what  you  was  this 
morning ! 

Grad.  Oh,  mention  it  not This  morning — may 

it  be  blotted  from  Time's  ledger,  and  never  thought 
on  more  !  I  abhor  my  former  self,  madam,  more  than 
you  can :  witness  now  the  recantation  of  my  errors. 
Learning,  with  all  its  tribe  of  solemn  fopperies,  I 
abjure — abjure  for  ever. 

Doil.   You  do. 

Grad.  The  study  of  what  Is  vulgarly  called  philo- 
sophy, may  suit  a  monk  :  but  it  is  as  unbecoming 
a  gentleman,  as  loaded  dice,  or  a  brass-hilted  sword. 

Doll.  Larning  unbecoming  a  gentleman  ! — Very 
well ! 

Grad.  Hebrew  I  leave  to  the  Jew  rabbles,  Greek 
to  the  bench  of  bishops,  Latin  to  the  apothecaries,  and 
astronomy  to  almanack  makers. 

Doll,  li'itter  and  better. 

Grad.  The  mathematics — mixed,  pure,  speculative, 
and  practical,  with  their  whole  circle  of  sciences,  I 
consign  in  a  lump  to  old  men  who  want  blood,  and  to 
young  ones  who  want  bread.  And  now  you're  heard 
my  whole  abjuration, 

DoiLEY  mshing  fonvard; 

Doil.  Yes — and  /  have  heard  too — I  have  heard. 
Oh,  that  I  should  ever  have  been  such  a  dolt,  as  ta 
take  thee  for  a  man  of  larning  ! 

Grad.  Mr  Doiley  !  (^Confounded.) 

Doil.  What?  don't  be  dash'd,  man;  go  on  with 
your  abjurations,  do.  Yes,  you'll  make  a  shine  in  the 

tone  ? Oh,  that  ever  I  should  have  been  such  a 

nincompoop ! 

Sand.  My  dear  Mr  Doiley,  do  not  be  in  a  heat 
How  can  a  man  of  your  discernment — Now  look  at 
Gradus— I'm  sure  he's  a  much  prettier  fellow  than  he 
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was — his  figure  and  his  manner  are   quite  diflerent 
things. 

Doll.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  that — I  can  see  that 

Why,  he  has  turn'd  little  Easop  upside  down — he's 
the  lion  in  the  skin  of  an  ass.  {Walking  about. 

Grad.  I  must  retrieve  myself  in  his  opinion.     The 
skin,  Mr  Doiley,  niay  be  put  oil";  and  be  assured,  that 
the  mind  which  has  once  felt  the  sacred  energies  of 
wisdom,  though  it  may  assume,  for  a  moment — 
3Iiss  Doil,  So,  so  !  {Angrili/ 

Sand.  {Apart.)  Hark  ye,  sir,  that  won't  do.  By 
heav'n,  if  you  play  retrogade,  I'll  forsake  you  on 
the  spot.  You  are  ruined  with  your  mistress  in  a 
moment. 

Grad.  Dear  madam  !  believe  me,  that  as  for 

What  can  I  say  ! ^How  assimilate  myself  to  two 

such  opposite  tastes  ?  I  stand  reeling  here  between 
two  characters,  like  a  substantive  between  two  adjec- 
tives. 

Doil.  You !  you  for  to  turn  fop  and  maccaroni  ! 
Why,  'twould  be  as  natural  for  a  Jew  rabbin  to  turn 
parson.  An  elephant  in  pinners — a  bishop  with  a 
rattle  and  bells,  couldn't  be  more  posterous. 
Sand.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Mr  Doiley — 
Doll.  Dear  mc  no  dears.  Why,  if  I  wanted  a 
maccaroni,  I  might  have  had  choice ;  every  alley  from 
Hyde  Park  to  Shadwell  Dock  swarms  with  'em— ge- 
nuine; and  d'ye  think  I'll  have  an  amphiberous  thing 
:—  half  and  half,  like  the  sea-calf  at  Sir  Ashton's  ? 

Sand.  Oh,  if  that's  all,  an  hundred  to  ten,  Gradus 
w\\\  soon  be  as  complete  a  character,  as  if  he  had  ne- 
ver learnt  his  alpha  beta  :  or  known  more  of  the  clas- 
sics than  their  names. 

Doil.  Oh,  I  warrant  him.     Now,  what  do  ye  think 
of  tlie  Scratchi,  the  llorsi,  and  the  rest  of  'em  r  aye  ? 
Grad.  Oh,  a  mere  bore!  a  parcel  of  brawny  un- 
taught fellows,  who  knew  no  more  of  life  tlian  they 
did  of  Chinese.     If  they'd  stood  candidates  for  rank 
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ill  a  college  of  taste,  they'd  have  been  returned  igno- 

rantur — Would  they  not,  madam  ? 

JMiss  Doil.  Oh,  certainly. — I  could  kiss  the  fellow, 
he  has  entered  into  my  plot  with  such  spirit.      {Exit. 

Doil.  Why,  you've  been  in  wondtrrul  haste  to  get 
rid  of  the  igranttr  part — but  as  it  happened,  ///</Mvas 
the  only  part  i  cared  for;  so  now  you  may  carry  your 
hogs  to  aiiotlier  market;  they  won't  do  for  me. 

Grad.    My  hogs  ! 

Doll.  Aye,  your  boars — your  improvements — your 
fashionable  airs — your — in  short,  you  are  not  the  man 
I  took  you  for;  so  you  ma)  trot  back  to  college  again  ; 
go,  nii-^tei',  and  teach  'em  the  tone,  do.  Lord,  how 
they'll  siare  !  Jeremy  Gradus,  or  the  monkey  returned 
from  travel  ! 

Sand.  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  too  severe.  Leave 
us,  man — leave  us — I'll  settle  your  alfair,  I  warrant. 

{To  (tRADUS.) 

Grad.  Not  so  easily,  I  fear — he  sticks  to  his  point 
like  a  rusty  weather-cock — All  my  dependance  is  on 
the  lady. 

Sand.  You'll  allow  Gradus  to  speak  to  Miss  Doilcy." 

Doil.  Oh.  aye,  to  be  sure — the  more  he  sjieaks  the 
less  she'll  like  him.  Here,  shew  Mr  Gradus  the  dres- 
sing-room. {Exit  Grauvs.)  Give  her  another  dose  ; 
surfeit  her  by  all  means. — Why,  sure,  .Mr  Sandford, 
you  had  no  hand  in  transmogrifying  the 

Sand.  Yes,  faith  1  had.  I  couldn't  endure  the  idea 
of  seeiniT  your  charming  daughter  tied  tii  a  collection 
of  Greek  apothegms,  a.id  Latin  quotations-;  so  1  en- 
deavoured to  English  him. 

Doil.  English  tnm  !  i  take  it  shocking  ill  of  you, 
Mr  SandfonI — that  I  must  tt^ll  yon  — ikre  are  all  my 
hopes  gone  like  a  wliill  oi  tobacco! 

Sand.  Pho  !  my  dear  Mr  Doi ley,  this  attachment 
of  yours  to  sitiioiarship  is  a  mere  whim — 

Doil.  Whim  I — Well,  suppose  it  is,  I  will  have  my 
whim.     Worked  hard  forty  years,  and  saved  above 
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twice  as  many  thousand  pounds;  and  if  so  much  la- 
bour, and  so  much  money,  won't  entitle  a  man  to 
whim,  I  don't  know  what  the  devil  should. 

Sand.  Nor  I  either,  I'm  sure. 

DozY.  To  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret — lack  of  laming- 
has  been  my  great  detriment.     If  I'd  been  a  scholar, 

there's  no  knowing  what  I  mought  have  got my 

jjlnmli  might  have  been  twc — my — 

Sand.  Why,  doubtless  a  little  classical  knowledge 
might  have  been  useful  in  driving  your  bargains  fur 
Russia  tallow,  and  whale  blubber. 

Doil.  Aye,  to  be  sure  !  And  I  do  verily  believe  it 
hindered  me  from  being  Lord  Mayor — only  think  of 
that — Lord  Mayor  of  London  ! 

Sand.  How  so  ? 

Doil.  Why  I  tended  the  common  council  and  all 
the  parish  meetings  for  fifteen  vears,  without  daring 
for  to  make  one  arangue;  at  last  a  westry  was  called 
about  chusing  of  a  turncock.  So  now,  thinks  I,  I'll 
shew  'em  what  I'm  good  for. — Our  alderman  was  in 
the  purples — so,  thinks  I,  if  lie  tips  of^^  why  not  I  a.s 
well  as  another? — So  I'll  make  a  speech  about  pa- 
trots,  and  then  ax  for  their  votes. 

Sand.  Very  judicious  ! 

Doil.  If  you'll  believe  me,  I  got  up  three  times — 
Silence  !  says  Mr  Cryer ;  and  my  tongue  grew  so 
dry  with  fright,  that  I  couldn't  wag  it ;  so  I  was  for- 
ced to  squat  down  again,  'midst  horse-laughs;  and 
they  nick-named  me  Dummy,  through  the  whole 
ward. 

Sand.  Wicked  rogues  !  Well,  I  ask  your  pardon 
— I  had  no  idea  of  these  important  reasons.  Yet, 
how  men  differ!  Now  the  family  of  Sir  Wilford 
Granger  are  quite  distressed  by  the  obstinate  atiach- 
ment  to  the  sciences  of  that  fine  young  fellow  I  tolil 
you  of  this  morning. 

Doil.  Aye !  What's  he  Sir  Wilford  Granger's  son  ? 
Knew  his  father  very  well — kept  a  fine    study  of 
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horses,  and  lost  many  thousands  by  it ;  lent  him  money 
many  a  time — j;ood  man — ai\va\'s  punctnal. 

Sand  Aye,  sir,  but  this  youth  disappointed  all  his 
hopes.  Mighty  pleasant,  to  see  a  young  fellow,  t'orm- 
ed  to  possess  life  in  all  its  points  and  Ijewitching  va- 
rieties, shrink  from  the  world,  and  bury  himself  a- 
midst  obsolete  books,  systems,  and  schisms,  whilst 
pleasure  wooes  him  to  htr  soft  embrace,  and  joy  so- 
licits him  in  vain  !  Oh,  it  gave  his  father  great 
trouble. 

DoiL  Great  trouble  !  Dear  me,  dear  me  I  I  al- 
ways thought  Sir  Wilford  had  been  a  wiser  man — 
Why,  /  would  have  given  the  world  for  such  a  son. 

Sand.  He  swallows  it  rarely  !  [Aside.) — Oh,  he  piques 
himself  on  such  trifles  as  reading  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin authors  iu  their  own  tongues,  and  mastering  all  the 
quibbles  of  our  English  philosophers — 

Doil.  English  philosophers!  I  wouldn't  give  a 
farthing  for  litem. 

Sand.  Why,  sure  vou  have  heard  of  a  Bacon,  a 
Locke,  a  Newton 

Doil.  Newton  1  oh,  aye — I  have  heard  of  Sir  Isaac 
— every  body  has  heard  of  Sir  Isaac — great  man — 
Master  of  the  Mint. 

Sand.  Oh,  sir  !  this  youth  has  found  a  dozen  mis- 
takes in  his  theories,  and  proved  him  wrong  in  one 
or  two  of  his  calculations.  In  short,  he  is  advised 
to  give  the  world  a  system  of  his  own,  in  which,  for 
aught  I  know,  he'll  prove  the  earth  to  be  concave  in- 
stead of  spherical,  and  the  moon  to  be  no  bigger  than 
a  punch-bowel. 

I)i)il.  [Aside.)  IJe's  the  man he's  the  man  I 

Look'c,  Mr  Sandford,  you've  given  a  description  of 
this  young  fellow,  that's  set  my  blood  in  a  ferment. 
Do  you — now,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  think  now  that 
you  could  prevail  uj)on  him  to  marry  my  daughter? 

Sand.  Why,  1  don't  know, neither  beauty  nor 
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gold  has  charms  for  him.  Knowledge — knowledge 
is  his  mistress. 

DoiL  Aye !  I'm  sorry  for  that — and  yet  I'm  glad 
of  it  too.  Now,  see  what  ye  can  do  with  him — see 
what  ye  can  do  with  him  ! 

Sand.  Well,  well,  I'll  try.  He  promised  to  call  on 
me  here  this  evening,  in  his  way  to  the  Museum.  I 
don't  kn<nv  whether  he  isn't  below  now. 

Doll.  Below  now  !  Ifackins,  that's  lucky — hang 
me  if  it  isn't!  Do,  go  and — and  speak  to  him  a  bit 
— and  bring  him  up — bring  him  up.  Tell  him,  if 
he'll  marry  Elizabeth,  V[\  give  him,  that  is,  I'll  leave 
him  every  farthing  I  have  in  the  world. 

San.  Well,  since  you  are  so  very  earnest,  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do.  [Exit. 

DoiL  Thank'e,  thank'e  !  Feed  !  I'll  buy  him  twice 
as  many  books  as  a  college  library,  but  what  I'll 
bribe  him — that  I  will.  What  the  dickens  can  Eli- 
zabeth be  about  with  that  thing  there,  that  Gradus  ! 
He  a  man  of  laming  !  Hang  me  if  I  don't  believe 
his  head's  as  hallow  as  my  caae,  Shure  she  can't 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  smattering  monkey  !  Ho, 
there  they  are — here  he  comes  !  Why  there's  Greek 
and  Algebra  in  his  face. 

Enter  Sand  ford  arid  Granger  dressed  in  black. 

Mr  Granger,  your  very  humble  sarvant,  sir, — I'm 
yery  glad  to  see  you,  sir. 

Grang.  I  thank  you,  sir,  {Very  solemnli/. 

Doil.  I  knew  your  father,  sir,  as  well  as  a  beggar 
knows  his  dish.  Mayhap  Mr  Sandford  told  you  that 
I  wanted  for  to  bring  you  and  my  daughter  acquaint- 
ed—  I'll  go  and  call  her  in. 

Grang.  'Tis  unnecessary. 

Doil.  He  seems  a  might}^  silent  man.  {Apart. 

Sand.  Studying — studying.  Ten  to  one  he's  form- 
ing a  discourse  Arabic,  or  revolving  one  of  Euclid's 
problems. 
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Doil.  Couldn't  you  set  him  a  talking  a  bit  r  I  long 
for  to  hear  him  ta<k. 

Sand.  Cdnie,  nmn!  forget  the  old  sages  a  moment. 
Can't  the  idea  of  Miss  l)oiley  give  a  fillip  to  your 
imagination  ? 

(Jrang.  Miss  Doiley,  I'm  informed,  is  as  lovely  as 
a  woman  can  be.  .  But  what  is  woman  ? — Oidy  one 
of  iSature's  agreeable  blunders. 

Doll.  Mum!  That  smacks  of  something!  [Aside.) 
Why,  as  to  that,  Mr  Granger,  a  woman  with  no  por- 
tion but  her  whims,  might  be  but  a  kind  of  a  Jew's 
bargain  ;  but  when  hlly  thousand  is  popt  into  the 
scale,  she  must  be  bad  inilecd,  if  her  husband  does 
not  find  her  a  pcn'worth. 

(ticuI.  With  men  of  the  vi'orld,  Mr  Doiley,  fifty 
thousni.d  pounds  mij  nt  have  tiieir  weight;  but,  in 
the  balance  of  philosophy,  gold  is  light  as  dephlogis- 
ticaled  air. 

Doil.  That's  deep — I  can  make  nothing  of  it — that 
must  be  deep.  [Aside.)  Mr  Granger!  the  great  ac- 
count 1  have  heard  of  your  laming,  and  whatnot,  hds 
made  me  willi)ig  for  to  be  a  kin  to  you. 

Grung.  MrSandford  suggested  to  me  your  design, 
sir;  and  as  you  have  so  nubly  'proposed  your  daugh- 
ter as  the  prize  of  learning,  I  have  an  ambition  to  be 
related  to  you. 

Doil.  [Aside.)  But  I'll  see  a  bit  farther  into  him 
though,  first.  Now  pray,  IMr  Ci ranger!  pray  now — 
a — I  say  (To  Sand.)  Ax  him  some  deej)  question, 
th;it  he  may  shew  himst^lf  a  bit. 

Sand.  What  the  devil  sb.all  I  say  ?  A  deep  question 
you  would  have  it?  Let  me  see! — Oh,  Granger,  is 
It  vour  opinion  that  the  ancient  antipodes  walked  e- 
rect,  or  crawled  on  all  four  ? 

Grang.  A  thinking  man  always  doubts — but  the 
best  informations  concur,  that  they  were  (]uadrupede.s 
during  two  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  bipedes  ever 
after. 
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Doil.  Quadpedes  !  Bipedes  !  What  a  fine  man 
he  is !  {Aside. 

Sind.  A  surprising  transformation  ! 

Grang.  Not  more  surprising  than  the  transforma- 
tion of  an  eruca  to  ja  chrysalis,  a  chrysalis  to  a 
nymph,  and  a  nymph  to  a  buitertly. 

Doil.  There  again!   I  see  it  will  do — I  see  it  will 

do — aye,  that  1  will — hang  me  if  1  don't.  {Aside. 

{Exit,  chuckling  and  laughing. 

Grang.  What's  he  gone  ott"  for,  so  abmptlv  ? 

Sand.  For  his  daughter,  1  hope.  Give  ye  joy,  my 
dear  fellow  !  the  nymph,  the  eruca,  and  tlie  chrysar- 
lis  have  won  the  day. 

Granq.  How  shad  I  bound  my  happiness?  My 
dear  Sandford,  that  was  the  luckiest  question,  about 
the  antipodes. 

So7id.  Yes,  pretty  successful.  Have  you  been  at 
your  studies  ? 

Giang.  Oh,  I've  been  •in  the  Dictionary  this  half 
hour;  and  have  picked  up  cramp  words  enough  to 
puzzle  and  delight  the  old  gentleman  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Sand.  Here  he  is,  faith — 

Gran.  And  Elizabeth  v^ith  him — I  hear  her  dear 
footsteps  !   Oh,  how  shall  1 — ■ — 

Doil.  [Without)  Con^e  along,  I  say — what  a  plague 
are  you  so  modest  for?  Come  in  her;',  [Fulls  in  (tra- 
Dus  by  the  Arm)  Here,  I've  brought  him — one  of  your 
own  kidney — lia  !  ha  !  ha  !  Now  I'll  lay  yon  a  gal- 
lon you  can't  guess  vvhat  I've  brougJit  bun  for;  I've 
brought  him — ha!  ha!  ha!  for  to  pit  him  against 
you  [to  Granger)  to  see  which  of  you  two  is  the  most 
larned — ha  !  ha  ! 

Grang.  Ten  thousand  devils,  plagues,  and  furies ! 

Sand.  Here's  a  blow  up  ! 

Doil.  Why,  for  all  he  looks  so  like  a  nincompoop  in 
this  pye-pick'd  jacket,  lie's  got  his  nodilie  full  of 
Greek  and  Algebra,  and  them  things.    Why,  Gradus, 
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don't  stand  aloof,  man — this  is  a  brother  scholar,  I 
tell  ye. 

Grad.  A  scholar  !  all  who  have  earn'd  that  distinc- 
tion arc  my  brethren.  Curiss/ne  fiater,  gaudco  te  vi- 
dere. 

Grang.  Sir — you— I most   obedient.      I  wish 

thou   wert  in  the   bottom  of  the  Ked  Sta,  and  the 
larpjest  folio  in  tl»y  library  about  thy  neck.     {Aside.) 
Sund,  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr  Doiley,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Doil.  Mean  !  wh\'^  I  mean  for  to  pit  'em,  to  be 
sure,  and  to  give  Elizabeth  to  the  winner. — Touch 
him  up,  touch  him  up!  {To  Grancek.)  Shew  him 
what  a  fool  he  is. 

Sand.  Why,  sure  you  \Aon't  set  them  together  by 
the  ears ! 

JJoil,  No,  no;  but  I'm  resolved  to  set  them  toge- 
ther by  the  tongues.  To  cut  the  business  short — ^Ir 
Gradus !  you  are  to  be  sure  a  great  dab  at  laming, 
and  what  not;  but  I'll  bet  my  daughter,  and  fifty 
thousand  to  boot,  that  Granger  beats  yc— and  lie  that 
wins  shall  have  her. 

Grang.  Heavens,  what  a  stake  !  'Tis  suflicient  to 
inspire  a  dolt  with  the  tongues  of  Babel. 

Sand.  My  dear  friend,  think  of  the  indelicacy 

Doil.  Fiddle-de-dee! — I  tell  you,  I  will  have  my 
whim — and  so,  Gradus,  set  off!     By  .Jenkin  !  you'll 
find  it  a  tough  business  to  beat  Granger — lie's  one  of 
your  great  genis  men — going  to  write  a  book  about 
Sir  Isaac,  and  the  Moon,  and  the  devil  knows  what, 
(il/iis  Doil.  and  Charl.  enter  at  the  back  of 
the  Stage. 
Grad.  If  so,  the  more  glorious  will  be  my  victory. 
Come,  sir,  let  us  enter  the  lists,  since  it  must  be  so, 
for  this  charniiug  prize.     {Pointing  to  3Jiss  DoiLtv.) 
C'huse    your   weapons — Mebrew — Greek — Latin,    or 
English.     Name  your  subject;  we  will  pursue  it  syj- 
lugistically,  or  socralically,  as  you  please. 
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Grang.  {Aside.)  Curse  your  syllogisms,  and  Socra- 
ticisms ! 

Doil.  No,  no;  I'll  not  have  no  English — What  a 
plague !  every  shoe-black  jabbers  English — so  give 
us  a  touch  of  Greek  to  set  oft"  with.  Come,  Gradus, 
you  begin. 

Jliss  Doil.  Undone  !   undone  ! 
Grad.  If  it  is  merely  a  recitation  of  Greek  that  j'^ou 
want,  you  shall  be  gratified.    An  epigram  that  occurs 
to  me,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  that  sublime  lan- 
guage. 

Char.  {Aside.)  Oh,  confound  your  sublime  lan- 
guage ! 

Grad.  Panta  gelos,  kai  panta  konis  kai  panta  to 
meden 
Panta  gar  exalagon,  tsti  laginomena. 
Doil.  Panta  tri  pantry  !  Why,  that's  all  about  the 
pantry.     What,  the  old  Grecians  loved  tit-bits,  may- 
hap ;  but  that's  low  !  ay,  Sandford  ! 

Sand.  Oh,  cursed  low  !  he  might  as  well  have  talk- 
ed about  a  pig-stye. 

Doil.  Come,  Granger,  now  for  it !  Elizabeth  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  I 

Grang.  Yes,  sir.     I — I — am  not  much  prepared ; 

I  could  wish — I  could  wish — Sandford  !  {Apart, 

Sand.  Zounds!  say  something — anything' 

Char.  {Aside.)  Eigh !  it's   all  over.     He  could  as 

easily  furnish  the  ways  and  means,  as  a  word  in 

Greek. 

Doil.  Hoity,  toity !  What,  at  a  stand  !  Why,  sure 
you  can  talk  Greek  as  well  as  Gradus. 

Grang.  'fis  a  point  I  cannot  decide;  you  must  de- 
termine it.  Now,  impudence,  embrace  me  with  thy 
seven-fold  shield  I  Zanthus,  I  remember,  in  describ- 
ing such  a  night  as  this — 

Grad.  Zanthus  !  you  surely  err.  Homer  mentions 
but  one  being  of  tliat  name,  except  a  river ,  aud  ho 
was  a  horse, 
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Crang.  Sir,  he  was  an  orator;  and  such  an  one,  that 
Homer  records,  the  Cods  themselves  inspired  him. 

Cirad.  True,  sir;  but  you  won't  deny— — 

Doll.  Come,  come !  1  sha'n't  have  no  brov\  beat- 
in<(;  nobody  oliered  for  to  contradict  you  ;  so  begin. 
(7b  (iRASGEu.)    What  said  orator  Zanilius? 

Grang.  Yon  lucid  orb,  in  leiher  pensile,  irradiates 
the  expanse.  RefuliCLnt  scintillations,  in  the  av.ibient 
void  opake,  emit  humid  splendor,  Chrysjtlic  sphe- 
roids the  horizon  vivify — aslilarious  constellations, 
nocturnal  sporades,  in  refrangcrated  radii,  illume  our 
orb  terrene. 

3Iis>,  Boil.  I  breathe  again  !  {Aside. 

Doii.  There,  there !  Well  spoke.  Granger !  Now, 
Gralus,  beat  that  ! 

Grad.  I  am  enwrapt  in  astonishment  !  You  are  im- 
posed on,  sir.  Instead  of  classical  language,  you  have 
heard  a  rant  in  English 

DoiL  English  !  zounds!  d'j-e  take  me  for  a  fool  ? 
D've  think  I  don't  know  my  own  mother-tongue!  — 
'Twas  no  more  like  English,  than  I  am  like  Whit- 
tington's  cat. 

Grad.  It  was  every  syllable  English, 

DoiL  There's  impudence !  There  wasn't  no  word 
of  it  English.  If  you  take  that  for  English,  devil  take 
me  if  i  believe  there  was  a  wordof  (ireek  in  all  your 
tripuiitrys. 

Giud.  Oh  !   the  torture  of  ignorance  ! 

Doil.  Ignorant !  Come,  come,  none  of  your  tricks 
upon  tiavellfcis.  I  know  you  mean  all  that  as  a  skit 
upon  my  edication  ;  but  I'd  have  ytm  to  know,  sir, 
that  I'll  read  the  hardest  chapter  of  Nthemiah  with 
you,  ior  your  ears. 

Grad.  1  repeal  that  you  are  imposed  on.  Mr  Sandf 
ford,  I  apijcal  to  you. 

Grang.  And  I  appeal — 

Sand.  Nay,  geniitnicn,  Mr  Doiley  is  your  judge  iu 
all  disputes  concerning  the  vulgar  tongue. 
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Doil.  Aye,  to  be  sure  I  am.  Who  cares  for  your 
peals  ?  I  peal  too ;  and  I  tell  you  I  won't  be  imposed 
on.  Here,  Elizabeth;  1  have  got  ye  a  husband,  at 
last,  to  my  heart's  content. 

Miss  Doll.  Him,  sir !  You  presented  that  gentle- 
man to  me  this  morning,  and  I  have  found  such  a 
fund  of  merit  in  him — 

Doll.  In  he  !  what,  in  that  beau-bookworm  !  that 
argufies  me  down,  I  don't  know  English  ?  Don't  go 
for  to  provoke  me;  bid  that  Mr  Granger  welcome  to 
my  house ;  he'll  soon  be  master  on't. 

il/ws  DoiL  Sir,  ia  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
my  father — {Signijicantfy.) — 

Doil.  Sha'n't  say  obedience ;  say  something  kind 
to  him  of  yourself.— ——He's  a  man  after  my  own 
heart. 

Bliss  Doil,  Then  sir,  without  reserve,  I  acknow- 
ledge, your  choice  of  Mr  Granger  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  mine. 

Doil.  That's  my  dear  Bet !  {Kissins;  her.)  We'll 
have  the  wedding  directly.  There  !  d'ye  understand 
that,  Mr  Tri-Pautry? — is  that  English? 

Grad.  Yes,  so  plain,  that  it  has  exsuscitated  my 
understanding.     I  perceive  1  have  been  duped. 

Doil.  Aye,  well  !  I  had  rather  you  should  be  the 
dupe  than  me. 

Grad.  Wei!,  sir,  I  have  no  intlinal ion  to  contest, 
if  the  lovely  Charlotte  will  peribnn  her  promise. 

C/iar.  Agre*'d  I  provided  that,  in  j^our  character 
of  husband,  you  wiil  be  ass'.ugiilar  and  old-iashioned 
as  the 'wig  vou  wore  th'S  morning. 

Doil.  W  h  it,  cousin  !  have  you  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
sch<>kir  ?  Fgad,  you'ic  a  *  ute  girl,  and  mayhap  may  be 
abie  to  make  somethiag  oi  him  ;  and  I  don't  care  if  I 
throw  in  a  few  huiidreds,  that  you  mayn't  repent  your 
bargain.  Well,  now  I've  settled  this  affair  exactly  to 
mv  o'AU  mind,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
And.  d'ye  hear,  Gradus  r  I  don't  Jove  for  to  bear  ma- 

YOL,  I.  2  c 
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lice;  if  you'll  trot  back  to  college,  and  larn  the  dif- 
ference between  Gieek  aud  English,  \\  hy,  you  may 
stai.d  a  chaiice  to  be  tutor,  when  they've  made  me  a 
grandfather. 

Grad.  I  have  had  enough  of  languages.  You  see 
1  have  just  engaged  a  tutor  to  teach  me  to  read  the 
world  ;  and  if  I  play  iny  part  there  as  well  as  I  did 
at  Brazeu-Noae,  your  indulgence  will  grant  me  ap- 
plause. {Exeunt. 
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LOVE  A  LA  MODE. 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

Enter  Sir  Theodore  a7id  Charlotte. 

Charl.  Nay,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a  little  mirth, 
guardian  ;  even  those  who  happen  to  be  the  objects 
must  prove  the  justice  of  it. 

Sir  T.  But  -sonsider,  Charlotte,  what  will-the  world 
say  of  me?  will  it  not  be  in  every  mouth,  that  Sir 
Theodore  Goodchild  was  a  very  imprudent  man,  in 
combining  with  his  ward  to  turn  her  lovers  into  ridi- 
cule? 

Chart.  Not  at  all,  sir;  the  world  will  applaud  the 
mirth ;  especially  when  they  know  what  kind  of 
lovers  thej'^  are,  and  that  the  sole  motive  of  their  ad- 
dresses was  the  lady's  fortune.  Well,  sure,  since  the 
days  of  giants  and  enchanted  castles,  no  poor  damsel 
has  been  besieged  by  such  a  group  of  odd  mortals. 
Let  me  review  my  equipage  of  lovers !  the  first  upon 
the  list  is  a  beau  Jew,  who,  in  spite  of  nature  and 
education,  sets  up  for  a  wit,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man 
of  taste. 

Sir  T.  Aye,  laugh  at  him  as  much  as  you  will. 

Charl.  The  next  is  a  downright  English — New- 
market, stable-bred  gentleman  jockey,  who,  having 
ruined    his   finances    by   dogs,   grooms^  cocks,   and 
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horses,  and  such  polite  company,  now  thinks  to  re- 
trieve his  affairs  by  a  matrinionial  match  with  a  city 
fortune. 

Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  fmrl,  madam,  you  have  per- 
used the  squire  with  j;reat  exactness. 

Char/.  Pretty  well,  sir.  To  this  Newmarket  wight 
succeeds  a  prouti,  haughty,  Caledonian  knight  j  whose 
tongue,  like  the  dart  <t"  death,  spares  neither  .sex  nor 
age ;  it  leaves  none  unvisited.  _ill  dread,  and  all 
feci  it. 

Sir  T.  Yes,  yes,  his  insolence  of  family,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  wit,  have  gained  huu  the  cuntempt  and 
general  toleration  of  mankind  ;  but  we  must  not  look 
upon  his  spleen  and  ill-nature,  my  dear,  a&  a  national, 
hut  a  personal  vice. 

C/tarl.  As  such,  sir,  I  always  understand,  and  laugh 
?vt  him. — Well,  of  all  my  swains,  he  is  the  most 
whimsical ;  his  passion  is  to  turn  every  mortal  into 
ridicule;  even  1,  the  object  of  his  flame,  cannot 
escj.pe ;  for  while  his  avarice  courts  my  fortune,  his 
pride  despises  and  sneers  at  my  birth. 

Sir  T.  'i  hat,  Charlotte,  is  only  to  shew  his  wit. 

Cliini.  True,  sir. — The  next  in  Cupid's  train  is  your 
nephew,  guardian,  a  wild  Irish,  Prussian,  hard-luaded 
soldier,  whose  military  humour,  and  fondness  U>r  his 
prott'S?ion,  make  jne  fant^y  sometimes  that  he  was  not 
oidv  beni  in  a  siege,  but  that  Jieliima  had  been  his 
nurse.  Mars  his  schoolmaster,  and  the  Juries  his  play- 
fellows,— Ha,  ha,  lia  ! 

Sir  T.  1  la,  ha,  ha  !  O  fye,  Charlotte,  how  can  you 
be  .so  severe  upon  my  poor  nej.'hi  w  } 

ChurL  Upon  my  honour,  Sir  Theodore,  I  don't 
mean  lo  be  severe,  fori  like  his  character  extremeiyj 
ha,  ha ! 

Sir  T.  Well,  well,  notwithstanding  your  i?iirth, 
mad-^m,  1  assure  you,  he  i.as  gi'  ned  the  highest  es- 
teem in  his  piofessieu.  liut  wliaf  can  \<'u  expect, 
Tuy  dear,  from  a  soldier,  a  mere  rough-litwn  soldieri 
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who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  would  leave  Ireland,  his 
friends,  and  every  other  pursuit,  to  go  a  volunteer 
into  the  Prussian  service,  and  there  he  has  lived  se- 
venteen years ;  so  that  I  don't  suppose  he  has  six 
ideas  out  of  his  own  profession.  Garrisons  and  camps 
have  been  the  courts  and  academies  that  have  formed 
him ;  but  he  ever  had,  from  a  child,  a  kind  of  mili- 
tary madness. 

Cliarl.  O,  I  am  in  love  with  his  warlike  humour,  I 
think  it  highly  entertaining. 

Sir  T.  As  he  has  not  made  any  direct  addresses  to 
you,  Charlotte,  let  me  inform  him  how  improper 
such  a  step  would  be,  and  even  let  us  leave  him  out 
of  our  scheme  to-night. 

Churl.  O,  sir,  impossible  !  our  day's  sport,  our  plot, 
our  every  thing,  would  be  imperfect  without  him ; 
why,  I  intend  him  to  be  the  leading  instrument  in  the 
concert.  One  cannot  possibly  do  without  Sir  Calla- 
ghan  Brail — Bra — Brail — Pray,  guardian,  learn  me 
to  pronounce  my  lover's  name. 

Sir  T.  Thou  art  a  m?.d  creature !  well,  madam,  I 
will  indulge  your  wicked  mirth.  His  name  is  Calla- 
ghan  O'Braliaghan. 

Charl.  O  shocking  !  Callaghan  O'Braliaghan  !  why, 
it  is  enough  to  choke  one;  and  is  as  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce as  a  Welsh  pedigree.  Why,  if  the  fates 
should  bring  us  together,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  hire 
an  Irish  interpreter,  to  go  about  with  me,  to  teach  the 
people  to  pronounce  my  name  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  T.  You  may  laugh,  madam,  but  he  is  as  proud 
of  that  name  as  ;my  of  your  lovers  are  of  their  titles, 
I  suppose  they  all  dine  here. 

C/iHrL  Certainly  !  all  but  Squire  Groom. 
Sir  T.  O !  you  must  not  expect  him ;  he  is  at 
York  hewastoride  his  great  match  there  yester- 
day. He  will  not  be  here,  you  may  be  sure.  Let 
me  see  :■— what  is't  o'clock  ?— almost  three. — Who's 
there  ?  * 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Order  the  coach  to  the  door. 

SetT.  'Tis  ready,  sir. 

Sir  T.  I  will  but  just  step  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
and  see  vvhat  they  are  doing  in  your  cause  ;  it  is  to  be 
ended  to-day.  By  the  time  I  return,  I  suppose,  your 
company  will  be  come.  A  good  morning  to  you, 
Charlotte. 

Churl.  Sir,  a  good  morning. 

[^Exit  Sir  Theodore. 
Mordecai,  [Sin^s  Italian  without.']  Sir  Theodore,  your 
liumble  servant. 

Sir  T.  [^Without.]  Mr  Mordecai,  your  most  obe- 
dient. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr  Mordecai,  madam. 

C'harl.  Shew  him  in.  [Exit  Senmit. 

Morde.  [IVithout.]  I  see  your  coach  is  at  the  door. 
Sir  Theodore,  you  dine  with  us,  I  hope  ? 

SirT.  [IVithoiu.]  Certainly.  You'll  find  Miss  Char- 
lotte within.     Your  servant, 

Morde.   [Without.]  Yours,  Sir  Theodore. 

Enter  IVJokdecai,  singing  an  Italian  Air,  and  addres- 
sing Ch  arlotte  funlastlcaUt/. 

Charl.  O  caro,  caro,  carissimo. 

Morde.  Voi  sete  niolto  cortese  !  anima  mia  !  here 
let  me  kneel,  and  pay  my  softest  adoration;  and  thus, 
and  thus,  in  amorous  transport  breathe  my  last. 

[^Kisses  her  hand. 

Charl.  I  la,  ha,  ha  !  softly,  softly  !  you  would  not 
sure  breathe  your  last  yet,  Mr  Mordecai. 

Murde.  Why,  no,  madam,  I  would  live  a  little 
longer  for  your  sake.  [lio-xing  verij  loni. 

Churl.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  are  infinitely  polite — but 
a  truce  with  your  gallantry— why,  you  are  as  gay  u?i 
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the  sun  ;  I  think  I  never  saw  any  thing  better  fancied 
than  ttiat  suit  of  yours,  Mr  Mordecai. 

3[orde.  Ha,  lui !  a — well  enough — -just  as  my  tai- 
lor fancied—  ha,  ha,  ha !  do  you  Hke  it,  madam  ? 

Cliarl.  Quite  elegant :  I  don't  know  any  one  about 
town  deserves  the  title  of  beau,  better  than  Mr  Mor- 
decai. 

Jllorde.  O  dear  madam,  you  are  very  obliging. 

CImrl.  I  think  you  aie  called  Beau  Mordecai  by 
every  body. 

3'Iorde.  Yes,  madam,  they  do  distinguish  me  by 
that  title,  but  I  don't  think  I  merii  the  honour. 

C/iarl.  No  body  more  :  tor  I  think  you  are  always 
by  far  the  finest  man  in  town.  Eut  do  you  know 
that  1  have  heard  of  your  extraordinary  court  the 
other  night,  at  the  opera,  to  Miss  Sprighti)'^? 

Morde.  O  heavens,  madam,  how  can  you  be  so  se- 
vere ?  tlidt  the  woman  has  designs,  I  stedfastly  be- 
lieve; but  as  to  me — oh  ! — 

Churl.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  nay,  nay,  you  must  not  deny 
it:  for  my  intelligence  is  from  very  good  hands. 

Morde.  Pray,  who  may  that  be  ? 

Churl.  Sir  Archy  Macsa'casm. 

Morde.  Oh,  shocking  !  the  common  Pasquin  of  the 
town ;  besides,  madam,  you  know  lie's  my  rival,  and 
not  very  remarkable  for  veracity  in  his  narrations. 

Char  I.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  cannot  say  he's  a  religious 
observer  of  truth,  but  his  humour  always  makes 
amends  for  his  invention.  You  must  allow  he  has 
humour,  Mr  Mordecai. 

Morde.  O  t;nor  mio !  bow  can  you  think  so  ?  ba- 
ting his  scandal,  dull,  dull  as  an  alderman,  after  six 
pounds  of  turtle,  four  bottles  of  port,  and  twelve  pipes 
of  tobacco. 

Churl.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !   O  surfeiting !  surfeiting  ! 

Blorde  The  man  indeed  has  somethingdroll — some- 
thing ridiculous  in  him; — his  abominable  Scots  ac-* 
cent,  his  gi'otesque  visage,  almost  buried  in  snuUi  the 
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roll  of  his  eyes,  and  twist  of  his  mouth,  his  strange  in- 
human laugh,  his  tremendous  periwig,  and  his  man- 
ner altogether,  indeed,  has  something  so  caricaturely 
risible  in  it,  that,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  w^y  I  die,  madam,  if  I 
<lon'i  always  take  him  for  a  mountebank-doctor  at  a 
Dutch  fair. 

C/iurl.  Oh,  oh  !  what  a  picture  has  he  drawn  ? 
why  you're  as  severe  in  your  portraits  as  Sir  Archy 
himself. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm  is  below,  madam. 

(J/iarl.  Shew  him  up.  [Eiit  Servant, 

Morde.  Don't  you  think,  madam,  he  is  a  horrid, 
foul-mouthed,  uncouth  fellow?  he  is  worse  to  v.\e, 
jnadam,  than  asafoetida,  or  a  tallow  chandler'^  shop, 
in  the  dog-days;  his  filthy  high-dried  poisons  me, 
end  his  scandal  is  grosser  than  a  hackney  news  wri- 
ter's :  madam,  he  is  as  much  despised  by  his  own 
countrymen,  as  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  'i"he  better 
sort  of  Scotland  never  keep  him  in  compcuiy ;  but 
that  is  entre  nous,  entre  nous. 

Sir  A.  \_Speaks  vjitliout.']  Kandol,  bid  Sawney  be 
here  with  the  chariot  at  eight  o'clock  exactly. 

Enter  5/r  Akchy. — Mordechi  runs  up  to  embrace  him. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  my  thf  elu  of  circumcision, 
gee  us  a  wag  oitliy  louf;  hoo  duu  ye  do,  my  bonny 
Girgishite  ? 

Morde.  Always  at  your  service,  Sir  Archy : — he 
stinks  worse  than  a  Scotch  smili-shop.  \^Aside. 

Sir  A.  Wet  i,  Mordecai,  i  see  yee  are  as  dceli^ent 
in  the  service  o'  yeer  mist;^  «<s,  as  in  the  service  of 
yeer  leuking  glass,  for  yeer  face  and  yeer  thoughts 
are  always  turned  upon  the  <uie  or  the  other. 

Morde.  And  1  see  your  wit.  Sir  Aichy,  like  a  law- 
yer's tongue,  will  ever  retain  its  usual  politeness  and 
good  uature. 
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Charl.  l^Cotning  forward.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  civil  and 
witty  on  both  sides.    Sir  Archy,  your  most  obedient. 

{_Ct{rtsei/s. 

Sir  A.  Ten  thousand  pardons,  madam,  I  did  na* 
observe  ye;  I  hope  I  see  yeer  ladyship  weel;  Ah! 
you  look  like  a  deeveenity. 

[_Bowing  aivkxcardly  and  loiv. 

Charl.  Sir  Archy,  this  is  immensely  gallant. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  madam,  I  see  my  friend  Mordecai 
here  is  determined  to  bear  away  the  prize  frai  us  all ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  he  is  trick'd  out  in  aw  the  coulours  of  the 
rainbow. 

Charl.  Mr  Mordecai  is  always  well  dress'd.  Sir 
Archy. 

Sir  A.  Upon  honour  he  is  as  fine  as  a  jay.  Turn 
aboot,  man,  turn  aboot,  let  us  view  yeer  finery  : 
step  along,  and  let  us  see  yeer  shapes — he  has  a  bon- 
ny march  wi'  him  :  vary  weel,  vary  elegant.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  guid  traith,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  tooth-drawer 
better  dressed  in  aw  my  life. 

[  Viewing  and  admiring  his  dress. 

Charl.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Morde.  You  are  very  polite,  sir. 

Charl.  But,  Sir  Archy,  what  is  become  of  my  Irish 
lover,  your  friend,  Sir  Callaghan  ?  I  hope  he  dines 
here. 

Sir  A.  Ah,  ah  !  guid  faith,  wool  he  !  I  have  brought 
him  along  wi'  nie. 

C/iarl.  What !   is  he  in  the  house  ? 

Sir  A.  Ay,  in  this  very  mansion,  madam;  for  ye 
muu  ken,  that  like  the  monarchs  of  awid,  I  never 
travel  noo  without  my  Ibol. 

Charl.  Then,  pray.  Sir  Archy,  exhibit  your  fool. 

Morde.   Let's  have  a  slice  ot  hlin 

Sir  A.  Jauntly,  jauntiy,  not  so  fast !  he  is  not  in 
reeghi  order  yet. 

Churl.   How  do  you  mean.  Sir  Archv  ? 

Sir  A.  Madam,  as  we  came  heetlnir,  1  counsell'd 
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him  to  wrcete  a  loove  epestle  till  ye,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction tuU  his  court;^hip  !  he  is  now  aboot  it  be- 
low sfairs,  and  \a  ten  meenutes  yee  mun  leuck  to  see 
an  amorous  beliet,  sick  as  has  nai  ben  penn'd  sin  the 
days  of  Don  Uuixote; — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Oinnts.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Chaii.  O  charming  !  I  shall  be  impatient  till  I  see 
his  passion  upon  paper. 

Sir  A.  Guid  faith,  madam,  he  has  done  that  al- 
ready; for  he  has  composed  a  jargon,  that  he  calls  a 
sonnet,  upon  his  bewitching  Cliarlutte,  as  he  tarms 
you,     Mordecai,  yee  have  heard  him  sing  it. 

Morde.  1  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Archy,  1  have  heard 
him  roar  it.  IMadam,  we  had  him  last  night  at  the 
tavern,  and  made  him  give  it  to  us  in  an  Irish  howl, 
J-hat  might  be  heard  from  hence  to  West  Chester. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why  ye  have  a  devellish  deal 
of  wit,  Mordecai. 

Chad.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  must  hear  this  song. 

Morde.  Madam,  your  servant; — I  will  leave  Sir 
Archy,  to  entertain  you  for  a  few  minutes. 

Cliurl.  You  are  not  going,  INIr  Mordecai  ? 

Morde.  Madam,  I  am  only  going  ck)wn  stairs,  to 
see  if  Sir  Callaghan  is  disengaged;  and  if  he  be,  to 
have  a  laugh  at  him  before  dinner,  by  way  of  a  whet 
—that's  all,  madam,  only  by  way  of  a  whet. 

|[  Going. 

Sir  A.  But,  hark'e,  Mordecai,  not  a  scelable  o'  the 
letter. 

Morde.  O  never  fear  me.  Sir  Archy,  I  am  as  secret 
as  a  spy.  \^Exit. 

Sir  A.  What  a  fantastical  baboon  this  Eesri-lite 
malvts  of  himself.  The  fellow  is  the  mocker\  of  ihe 
whole  nation. 

C/iarl.  Wliy,  to  say  the  truth,  he  is  entertaining. 
Sir  Archy. 

.SV>  A.  O  yes,  he  is  rediculouv  therefore  very  use- 
ful in  society, — for  wherever  becomes  there  must  be 
1 
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laughter. — But,  now,  madam,  eef  yee  please,  a  word 
or  twa  of  oor  ain  mailers ;  ye  see  1  do  na  paster  yee 
^\  ith  tlames,  and  darts,  and  seeghtngs,  and  lamenta- 
tions, and  tVeevolous  protestations,  like  yeer  silly 
loovers  in  a  romance  ;  tor  yee  ken,  I  awvvays  speak 
my  thoughts  wi'  a  blunt  integrity  : — madam,  1  loove 
you,  and  guin  I  did  not,  1  would  scorn  to  say  it. 

C/iarl.  (),  Sir  Archy,  all  the  world  allows  you  sin- 
cerity, which  is  the  most  Taluable  quality  a  friend  or 
a  lover  can  possess. 

Sir  A.  Vary  true,  madam,  therefore  I  cannot  help 
giving  yee  aboot  ye,  who  caw  themselves  yeer  lo- 
vers.— Squire  Groom,  doubtless,  is  a  man  of  honour, 
and  my  vary  guid  friend,  but  he  is  a  baggar,  a  bag- 
gar  ;  and,  touching  this  Mordecai,  the  fellow  is  weal- 
thy, 'tis  true  ;  yes,  yes,  he  is  wealthy,  but  he  is  a  rep- 
tile, a  mere  reptile!  and,  as  to  the  Irishman,  Sir  Cal- 
laghan  O'Brallaghan,  the  fallow  is  vveel  enough  to 
laugh  at,  but  1  wou'd  ha'  yee  leuk  aboot  yee  there, 
for  yee  ken  that  yeer  guardian  is  his  uncle ;  and,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  there  is  a  deseeign  upon  yeer 
fortune  in  that  quarter,  depend  upon  it. 

Chad.  Very  pi.'ssible.  Sir  Art  hy,  very  possible  ;  for 
a  woman's  fortune,  1  believe,  is  the  principal  object 
of  every  lover's  wish. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  yeer  oliservation  is  verv  orthodox, 
in  truth — as  to  Mordecai,  Sir  Callaglian,Sqi.ire  Groom, 
and  sic  like  fellows,  but  men  of  honour  1  men  of  ho- 
nour, madam,  have  other  principles.  1  assure  yee, 
lady,  the  tenure  of  my  atlection  is  nai  for  yeer  pecu- 
niar, but  for  the  mental  graces  of  yeer  soul,  and  the 
deevene  parfections  of  yeer  body,  which  are  indeed 
to  me  a  Peru  and  a  Mexico. 

Churl.  (),  Sir  Archy,  you  overwhelm  me. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  I  speak  upon  the  verity  of  mine 
honour;  beside,  madam,  guin  ye  marry  me,  ye  wool 
marry  a  man  of  sobreeity  and  a'coMomy  :  'tis  true,  I 

VOL.  1.  '2  i> 
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am  not  in  the  high-day  <>f  blood,  yet,  as  the  poet 
sings,  far  fra  the  vale  of  years;  not  hke  your  young 
flashy  whupsters,  that  go  otFhke  a  sijuib  or  a  crack- 
er, on  a  rejoicing  night,  in  a  noise  and  a  stanch,  and 
are  never  iieard  of  after. 

Cliarl.  You  are  certainly  right,  Sir  Archy,  the 
young  fellows  of  fashion  are  mere  trifles. 

Sir  A.  They  are  baubles,  madam,  absolute  bau- 
bles and  prodigals;  thareforeyee  should  preponderate 
the  maiter  weel,  before  yee  mak  yeer  election.  Con- 
sider, madam,  there  is  nai  scant  of  wealth  or  honour 
in  oor  fameely.  Lady,  we  hai  in  the  lioose  of  Mac- 
sarcasm,  tvva  barons,  three  viscounts,  six  earls,  yane 
marquisate,  and  twa  dukes — besides  baronets  and 
lairds  out  of  aw  reckoning. 

Cliarl.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  What  gars  yee  laugh,  madara  ? 

Charl.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
I  am  laughing  to — ha,  ha,  ha  !  to  think  ^^  hat  a — ha, 
ha  !   a  number  of  noble  relations  I  shall  have. 

Sir  A.  Faith  wool  ye,  madam,  aii.l  other  guess  fa- 
meelies  than  ye  hai  in  this  part  (;f  the  world.  Odz- 
wunds,  madam,  there  is  as  much  deeference  betweext 
our  nobcelity  of  the  north,  and  yours  o'  th'  south,  as 
there  is  betwixt  a  haund  of  blood  and  a  mungrel. 

Charl.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Pray  how  do  you  make  out 
that,  .Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Why,  madam,  in  Scotland,  aw  our  nobecli- 
ty  are  sprung  fiat  monarchs,  warriors,  heroes,  and 
glorious  achievements;  now,  here  i*  th'  south,  ye  are 
aw  sprung  frai  sugar  ho^jsheads,  rum  puncheons,  wool 
packs,  hop  sacks,  iron  bars,  and  tar  jackets ; — in 
short,  ye  are  a  composition  of  Jews,  Turks,  and  refu- 
gees, and  oi  aw  the  co  nmercial  vagrants  of  the  land 
and  sea — a  soii,  ol  amphibious  breed  ye  are. 

Cliarl.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  we  are  a  strange  mixture  in- 
deed, notiiing  liko  so  pure  and  noble  as  you  are  in 
the  north. 
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Sir  A.  O  naithing  like  it,  madam,  naithing  like  it 
—we  are  of  anailher  kadney.  Now,  madam,  as  yee 
yoursel  are  nai  weel  propagated,  as  yee  hai  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  cheeld  o'  commerce,  yee  should  en- 
deavour to  mack  yeer  espousals  intul  j'ean  of  oor 
auncient  noble  fameelies  of  the  north  ;  for  j-ee  mun 
ken,  madam,  that  sic  an  alliance  wuU  purify  yeer 
blood,  and  gi  yee  a  rank  and  consequence  in  the 
world,  that  aw  yeer  palf,  were  it  as  muckle  as  the 
bank  of  Edenburgh,  could  not  purchase  for  you. 

Charl.  Very  true.  Sir  Archy,  very  true ;  upon  my 
word,  your  advice  is  friendly  and  impartial,  and  I  will 
think  of  it. 

Enter  Mordecai. 

Morde.  Here  he  is !  he  is  coming,  madam  !  he  is 
but  just  giving  some  orders  to  his  servant  about  his 
baggage  and  post-horses. 

Charl.  I  hope  he  is  not  going  away. 

3lorcL:.  Troth  he  is,  madam;  he  is  impatient  to 
be  with  the  army  in  Germany. 

Sir  Callaghan  and  Servant  ivithin. 

Sir  C.  Is  Sir  Arch}'^  Macsarcasm  and  the  lady  this 
way,  do  you  say,  young  man  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Then  I'll  trouble  you  with  no  further  cere- 
mony. 

Enter  Sir  Callaghan. 

Sir  C.  Madam,  I  am  your  most  devoted  and  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  and  am  proud  to  have  the 
honour  of  kissing  your  fair  hand  this  morning. 

[^Salutes  her. 

CharL  Sir  Callaghan,  your  humble  servant — I  am 
sorry  to  hear  we  are  likely  to  lose  you.  I  was  in 
hopes  the  campaign  had  been  quite  over  in  Germany 
for  this  winter. 
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Sir  C.  Yes,  madam,  it  was  quite  over,  but  it  bcgua 
again:  a  true  genius  never  loves  to  quit  the  field  till 
he  has  left  himselF  nothing  to  do ;  for  then,  you  know, 
madam,  he  can  keep  it  with  more  safety. 

Omncs.  lid,  ha,  lia  ! 

Sir  A.  Vary  true,  sir,  vary  true.  But,  Sir  Calla- 
ghan,  just  as  yee  enter'd  the  ajjartmtent,  the  lady  was 
urging  she  shou'd  like  it  mightily,  guin  yee  wou'd 
favour  her  wi'  a  sleeght  narrative  of"  the  late  transac- 
tions and  battles  in  (Germany. 

Chart.   It  Sir  Calia';han  would  li"  so  obli^injj. 

Sir  C.  (),  dear  ma  Jam,  don  t  ux  me. 

Churl.  Sir,  1  beg  pardoii;  1  would  not  press  any- 
thing that  f  thiinu,lit  mi^lit  be  disagreeable  to  j'ou. 

Sir  C.  O,  deal  midani,  it  is  uot  for  that;  but  it 
rebutes  a  man  of  honour  U)  be  talking  to  ladies  of 
battles,  and  sieges,  and  skrim.iges — it  looks  like  gas- 
conading and  niakiiig  the  lanfaron.  Besides,  madam, 
I  give  you  my  honour,  there  is  no  such  ill  ng  in  na- 
ture as  making  a  true  description  of  a  battle. 

CItarl.  Mow  so,  sir? 

Sir  C.  W  hv,  madam,  there  is  so  much  doing  every 
where,  there  is  no  knowing  what  is  <lone  any  where; 
for  every  man  has  his  own  f-art  to  look  alter,  which 
is  as  much  as  he  can  do,  without  minding  what  other 
people  are  about.  Then,  madam,  there  is  .^uch  drum- 
min4(  and  trumoeting,  firing  and  smokiiig,  fighting 
and  rattling  every  where — and  such  an  uproar  of 
courage  and  slaughtc  r  in  every  man's  mind — and  such 
a  delightful  confusion  altogether,  that  you  can  no 
more  give  an  account  of  it  than  you  can  of  the  stars 
in  the  sky. 

Sir  A.  As  I  shall  ansuer  it,  I  think  it  a  very  de- 
scriptive accoont  that  he  gives  of  a  battle. 

C/ifirl.  Admirable  !   and  very  entertaining. 

Morde.  C)  delightful  ! 

Sir  A.  Mordecai,  ask  hiui  some  questions— to  him 
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—to  him,  raun — hai   a  leetle  fun  vvi'  him — smoke 
him,  smoke  him,  rally  him,  mun,  rally  him. 

f  IVhispering. 

Mordc.  I'll  do  it,  I'll  do  it — yes,  I  will  smoke  the 
captain. — Well,  and  pray.  Sir  Callaghan,  how  many 
mishlyou  kill  in  a  battle? 

Sir  C.  Sir  ! 

Morde.  I  say,  sir,  how  many  might  you  have  kill'd 
m  any  one  battle? 

Sir  C.  Kill  ?  Um  ! — Why,  I  generally  kill  more  in 
a  battle  than  a  coward  would  choose  to  look  upon,  or 
than  an  impertinent  fellow  would  be  able  to  eat.— 
Ha! — are  you  answer'd,  Mr  Mordecai  ? 

Morde.  Yes,  yes,  sir,  I  am  answer'd.  He  is  a  de- 
vilish droll  fellow — vastly  queer. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  he  is  var\'  queer. — But  yee  were  very 
sharp  upon  him. — -Odswunds,  at  him  again,  at  him 
again — have  another  cut  at  him. 

Morde.  Yes,  I  will  have  another  cut  at  him. 

Sir  A.  Do,  do. — He  wuU  bring  himself  intill  a 
danin'd  scra{)e  presently.  [_Aside. 

Morde.  [^Going  to  Sir  Callaghan  and  sneering  at 
him.'\  He,  he,  he  !  but  heark'e,  Sir  Callaghan — he, 
he,  he  ! — give  nie  leave  to  tell  you  now,  if  1  was  a 
general 

Sir  C.  You  a  general  !  faith  then,  you  would  make 
a  very  pretty  general!  ['/urns Mordecai  about.']  Prayj 
madam,  look  at  the  general — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  C.  O  my  dear  Mr  Mordecai,  be  advised,  and 
don't  prate  about  generals ;  it  is  a  very  hard  trade  to 
learn,  and  requires  being  in  tlie  field  late  and  early — 
a  great  many  froslj'  nights  and  scorching  days — to  be 
able  to  eat  and  drink,  and  laugh  and  rejoice,  with 
danger  on  one  side  of  you,  and  death  on  the  other — 
and  a  hundred  things  beside,  that  you  know  no  more 
of  than  I  do  of  being  a  high  priest  of  a  synagogue ; 
so  hold  your  tongue  about  generals,  Mr  Mordecai^ 
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and  go  and  mind  your  lottery-tickets,  and  your  cent, 
per  cent,  in  'Change-alley. 

Omnes.   Ha,  lia,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  he  halh  tickled  up  the  Israelite 
—he  hai  gin  it  the  Moabite  on  baiih  sides  of  his 
lugs. 

Cliarl.  But,  Sir  Callaghan,  sure  you  must  have 
been  in  imminent  danger  in  the  variety  of  actions  you 
have  gone  through. 

Sir  C.  Ho  !  to  be  sure,  madam,  who  would  be  a 
soldier  without  danger  ?  Danger,  madam,  is  a  soldier's 
greatest  glory,  and  death  his  best  reward. 

Morde.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that  is  an  excellent  bull  ! 
death  a  reward  !  Pray,  Sir  Callaghan,  no  oiFence  I 
hope,  ho'.v  do  you  make  dtath  being  a  reward  ? 

Sir  C.  How!   Why  don't  ytu  know  that? 

Morde.   Not  I,  upon  honour. 

Sir  C.  Why,  a  soldier's  death,  in  the  field  of  battle, 
is  a  monument  of  lame,  that  makes  him  as  much 
alive,  as  Caesar,  or  Alexander,  or  any  dead  hero  of 
them  all. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cliurl.   Very  w^ll  explain'd.  Sir  Callaghan. 

Sir  A.  Axcelleutly  wcel!  very  logically,  and  like 
a  true  hero. 

Sir  C.  Why,  madam,  when  the  history  ol  the  Eng- 
lish campaigns  in  America  conies  to  be  written,  there 
is  your  own  brave  young  general,  that  died  the  other 
day  in  the  fit  Id  of  battle  before  Quebec,  will  be  alive 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Churl.  You  are  right.  Sir  Callaghan,  his  virtue.?, 
and  tho.^f  of  his  felU'W  soldiers,  in  that  octiun — iive, 
and  of  those  that  plann'd  it  too,  wil'  be  remenjber'd 
by  their  countr\,  while  Britain  or  British  graiiiude 
has  a  being. 

Sir  A.,  Oh  !  the  Highlanders  did  gnid  service  in 
that  action — they  cut  them,  and  sln>hM  ihcm,  and 
lA  hapl  ihtm  about,  and  play'd  the  vary  dcevil  vvi'  'em. 
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sir.  There  is  nai  sic  thing  as  standing  a  Highlander's 
Andrew  Feraia ;  they  wull  slaughie  oil"  a  fellow's 
head  at  one  dash,  slap  ;  it  was  they  that  did  the  busi- 
ness c-t  Quebec. 

Sir  C.  I  dare  saj'  they  were  not  idle,  for  they  are 
tight  fellows.  Give  me  your  hand,  Sir  Archy  ;  I  as- 
sure you  your  countrymen  are  good  soldiers — aye, 
and  so  are  ours  too. 

CharL  Well,  Sir  Callaghan,  I  assure  you,  I  am 
charmed  with  your  heroism,  and  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  your  account. — Couje,  INIr  Mordccai,  we  will 
go  down  to  Sir  Theodore,  for  1  think  1  heard  his  coach 
stop. 

Morde.  Madam,  I  attend  you  with  pleasure ;  will 
you  honour  me  with  the  tip  of  your  ladyship's  wed- 
ding finger?  Sir  Callaghan,  your  servant;  yours, 
yours.     Look  here,  here  !    \_ExU,  leading  Charlotte. 

Sir  C.  I  find  he  is  a  verj'  impertinent  coxcomb, 
this  same  Ei;au  Mordecai. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  a  damned  impudent  rascal. 

Sir  C.  I  assure  you,  I  had  a  great  mind  to  be  upon 
the  quivive  with  him,  for  his  jokes  and  his  mockeries, 
but  that  the  lady  was  by. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  he  is  a  cursed  impudent  fellow — be- 
cause he  is  suffered  to  speak  tnll  a  man  of  fashion,  at 
Bath  and  Tunbrid;ie,  and  ether  public  places,  the 
rascal  always  obtrudes  himself  upon  you.  But,  Sir 
Callaghan,  hai  yee  wreeten  the  letter  to  the  lady  ? 

Sir  C.  1  have  not. 

Sir  A.  Hoo  happened  that,  mon  ? 

Sir  C.  Why,  upon  reflecting,  I  found  it  would  not 
be  consisting  with  the  decorums  of  a  man  of  honour 
to  w  rite  to  a  lady  in  the  vvajf  of  matrimonial  advances, 
before  I  had  first  made  my  afii^ctions  known  to  her 
guardian,  who  is,  you  know,  my  uncle;  so  1  have  in- 
dited the  letter  to  him,  instead  of  the  lady,  which  is 
the  same  thing  you  know. 
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Sir  A.  Ha,  lia  I  exactly,  exactly,  for  so  yee  do  but 
wreete  aboot  it,  yee  ken,  it  mailers  not  to  whom. 

Sir  C.  Ay,  that  is  what  I  thought  myself;  so  here 
it  is.  \^Takes  out  a  Letter,  reads.']  "  To  Sir  Tluodore 
GoodthiUl" — 

Sir  A.  Ay,  let's  have  it — I  warrant  'tis  a  boney 
epistle. 

SirC.  [Reach.'] 
"  Sir, 

"  As  I  Iiave  the  honour  to  bear  the  character  of  a 
soldier,  an<l  to  call  Sir  Theodore  Goodchild  uncle,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  conshisting  vid  a  man  ot"  ho- 
nour to  behave  like  a  scoundrel." — 

Sir  A.  That  is  an  excellent  remark.  Sir  Callaghan, 
an  excellent  remark,  and  vary  new. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  good  remark.  \_Reuds.^ 
'•■  Therefore  I  thought  proper,  before  I  proceeded  any 
farther,  (for  I  have  done  nothing  as  yet,)  to  break  my 
iiiind  to  you,  before  I  engage  the  altections  of  the 
young  lady." — You  see.  Sir  Archy,  1  intend  to  carry 
the  place  like  a  soldier,  a  la  militaire,  as  we  say 
abroad,  for  I  make  my  approaches  regularly  to  ihe 
breastwork,  before  I  attempt  the  covered  way. 

Sir  A.   Axcellent !   that's  axcellent. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  I  think  it  will  do.  [Reads.]  "  For  as 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  one  that  knows  my  family, 
jby  my  fader's  side,  which  you  are  shensible  is  as 
ould  as  any  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  ouUler  too — 
So  I  thought  it  would  be  foolish  to  stand  shilli  shalli 
any  longer,  but  come  to  the  point  at  once."  You 
see.  Sir  Archy,  I  give  him  a  rub ;  by  way  of  a  hint 
about  my  fannly,  because  why,  do  you  see.  Sir  Theo- 
dore is  my  uncle,  oidy  by  my  moder's  side,  which  is 
:i  little  upstart  family,  that  came  in  vid  one  Strong- 
b(Av  but  I'wtlutr  day — lord,  not  above  six  or  seven 
Jiundred  years  ago  ;  whereas  my  family,  by  my  fa- 
der's side,  are  all  the  true  old  Milesians,  and  related 
to  the  O'Flaiiertys,  and  O'Shocknesses,  and  the  iMaC; 
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Laughlans,  the  O'Donnaghans,  O'Callaghans,  O'Geo- 
gaghans  and  all  the  tick  blood  of  the  nation -and  I 
n^ysclf,  you  know,  am  an  O'Braliaghan,  which  is  the 
ouidest  of  them  all. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ay,  ay  !  I  believe  you  are  of 
an  auncient  family.  Sir  Callaghan,  but  you  are  oot  in 
one  point. 

Sir  C.  What  is  that.  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Where  yee  said  yee  were  as  auncient  as 
any  family  i'  the  three  kingdoms. 

Sir  C.  Faith,  den,  I  said  nothing  but  truth. 

Sir  A.  Hut,  hut,  hut  awaw,  mon,  hut  avvaw,  ye  mo 
no  say  that;  what  the  de'el,  consider  our  fameelies  i* 
th'  North;  vvhy  ye  of  Ireland,  sir,  are  but  a  colony 
frai  us,  an  oot  cast !  a  mere  oot  cast,  and  as  such  yee 
remain  tull  this  hoor. 

Sir  C.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Archj',  that  is  the 
Scotch  account,  which,  you  know,  never  speaks  truth, 
because  it  is  always  partial; — but  the  Irish  history, 
whiciii  must  be  the  best,  because  it  was  written  by  an 
Irish  poet  of  my  own  frmily,  one  Shemus  Thurlough 
Shannc'ghan  O'  Brallaghan,  and  he  says,  in  his  chap- 
ter of  genealogy,  that  the  Scots  are  all  Irishmen's 
bastards. 

Sir  A.  Koo,  sir  !  baistards  !  do  yee  make  us  ille- 
geetematc,  illegeetemate,  sir? 

Sir  C.  Faith  I  do — for  the  youngest  branch  of  our 
family,  one  Mac  Fergus  O'Brallaghan,  was  the  very 
man  that  v.  ent  from  Carrickiergus,  and  peopled  all 
Sc)Uand  with  his  own  hands;  so  that,  my  dear  Sir 
Arch}',  you  must  be  bastards  of  course,  you  know. 

Sir  A.  Hark'e,  Sir  Caliaghan,  though  yeer  igno- 
rance and  vanety  would  make  conquerors  and  ravish- 
ers  of  veer  auncestors,  and  harlots  and  Sabincs  of  our 
mithers — yai,  yee  shall  prove,  sir,  that  their  issue  are 
aw  the  cheeldren  of  honour. 

Sir  C.  Hark'e,  hark'e.  Sir  Archy,  what  is  that  you 
meatioued  about  ignorance  and  vanity  ? 
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Sir  A.  Sir,  I  denounce  yee  both  ignorant  and  vain, 
and  make  yeer  most  oi'  it. 

Sir  C.  Faith,  sir,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it;  for 
they  are  words  1  don't  understand,  because  tliey  are 
what  jio  gentlenion  is  used  to  :  and  therefore  you 
must  unsay  them. 

Sir  A.  Hoo,  sir !  eat  my  words  ?  a  North  Briton 
eat  his  words  ? 

Sir  C.  Indeed  you  must,  and  this  instant  eat  them. 

Sir  A.  Yee  shall  first  eat  a  piece  of  this  weapon. 

[Draws. 

Sir  C.  Poo,  poo.  Sir  Archy,  put  up,  put  up — this 
is  no  proptr  place  for  such  work;  consider,  drawing 
a  sword  is  a  very  serious  piece  of  business,  ani  ought 
always  to  be  dune  in  private  :  we  mav  be  pre\ented 
here  ;  but  if  you  are  for  a  little  of  that  fun,  come  your 
waj-s  lo  the  right  spot,  my  dear. 

Sir  A.  No  equeevocatiun,  sir  !  donna  ye  think  yee 
ha'  gotten  Beau  Mordecai  to  cope  with.  Defend 
yeersri,  for  by  the  sacred  honour  of  Saint  Andrew, 
yee  shall  be  responsible  for  mackingus  lUegeetemate, 
sir,  illcgeetenjdte. 

Sir  C.  Then  by  the  sacred  crook  of  Saint  Patrick, 
you  are  a  very  foolish  man  to  quarrel  about  such  a 
trifle.  But  since  y<!U  have  a  mi  ml  for  a  tilt,  have  at 
you,  my  dear,  for  the  honour  of  the  sod.  Oho  !  my 
jewel !  never  fear  us,  you  are  as  welcome  as  the 
ilovvers  in  May.  [They  fight. 

Eiiier  Charlotte. 

Char.  O  !  bless  me,  gentlemen  !  What  are  you  do- 
ing ?     What  is  all  this  about  ? 

Sir  C.  Madam,  it  is  about  Sir  Archy's  great  grand- 
mother. 

Chart.  His  great  grandmother  ! 

Sir  C.  Yes,  madam,  he  is  angry  that  I  said  my 
ancestor,  Fergus  O'Brallaghan,  was  a  gallant  of 
hers. 
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Charl.  Grandmother  !  pray.  Sir  Archy,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Sir  A.  Madam,  he  has  cast  an  affront  iipon  a  whole 
nation. 

Sir  C.  I  am  sure  if  I  did,  it  was  more  than  I  in- 
tended ;  I  only  argued  out  of  the  history  of  Ireland, 
to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  O'Brallaglians. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  sir,  since  yee  say  yee  did  na  intend 
the  afii-pnt,  I  am  satisfied.  [Pi/fs  tip  his  Szvord. 

Sir  C.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour; — there  are  two 
things  I  am  always  afraid  of;  the  one  is  of  being  af- 
fronted myself,  and  the  other  of  affronting  any  man. 
Sir  A.  Vary  weel,  sir,  vary  wpel. 
C/iarl.  That  is  a  prudent  and  a  very  generous  max- 
ini,  Sir  Callaghan.  Sir  Archy,  pray  let  me  beg  that 
this  business  may  end  here  :  I  desire  you  will  embrace, 
and  be  the  friends  you  were  before  this  mistake  hap- 
pened. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  yeere  commands  are  absolute. 
i'J/iarl.  Sir  Callaghan — 

iSVr  C  jMadani,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  as- 
sure- you.  Sir  Aichy,  I  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
affronting,  or  quarrelling  with  you. 

[OJfers  10  e?nhrac€. 
Si  r   A.    \_Startin!^  from  him  xzith  contempt.'^    Vary 
weel,  sir,  vary  weel. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  the  curse  of  Cromwell  upon  your  proud 
Scotc  h  stomach, 

Chi  vl.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are 
come   to  a  right  understanding — I  hope  'tis  all  over. 

Sir  A.  I  am  satisfied,  madam ;  there  is  an  end  on'l. 
But  now.  Sir  Callaghan,  let  me  tell  yee  as  a  friend, 
yee  should  never  enter  intul  a  dispute  aboot  leetera- 
ture,  h;  story,  or  the  anteecjuity  of  fameelies,  frai  yee 
ha*  gott  «n  sick  a  wecked,  aukard,  cursed  jargon  upon 
your  to  ngue,  that  yee  are  never  inlcelegeble  in  yecr 
langiiagt ;. 

Sir  C.    Ka,  ha,  ha  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Archy, 
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it  is  you  that  have  got  such  a  cursed  twist  of  a  fat 
Scotch  brogue  about  the  middle  of  your  own  tongue, 
that  you  cau't  understand  good  English  when  I  spake 
it  to  you, 

Sh-  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  weel,  that  is  droll  enough, 
upon  honour — yee  are  as  gnid  as  a  farce  or  a  come- 
dy. But  ye  are  oot  again.  Sir  Callaghan,  it  is  yee  that 
hai  the  brogue,  and  not  rue ;  for  aw  the  world  kens  I 
speak  the  Sooth  Country  so  weel,  that  wherever  I 
gang,  I  am  awways  taken  for  an  Englishman :  but 
we  wocl  make  judgment  by  the  lady,  which  of  us  twa , 
has  the  brogue. 

^ir  C.  O,  with  all  my  heart.  Pray,  madam,  hav  t 
I  the  brogue  ? 

Charl.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  not  in  the  least.  Sir  Callagha  p> 
not  in  the  least. 

Sir  C.  I  am  sure  I  could  never  perceive  it. 

Charl.  Pray,  Sir  Archy,  drop  this  contention,  or 
we  may  chance  to  have  another  (juarrel — \  ou  bi  »th 
speak  most  elegant  English;  neither  of  you  have  the 
brogue ;  neither.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  a  Sen-ant. 

Serv.  The  ladies  are  come,  madam,  and  Sir  Tlaeo- 
dore  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Charl.  I  will  wait  on  him.  [Exit  5c/t.]  Go  ntle- 
men,  your  servant — you  will  come  to  us  ?  [  Exit. 

Sir  A.  Instantly,  madam,  Weel,  Sir  Calla;  jhan, 
donna  let  us  drop  the  deseegn  of  the  letter,  not  .with- 
stantling  what  has  hapjjened. 

Sir  C.  Are  we  friends.  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Pooh !  upon  honour  am  I ;  it  was  aw  a  mis- 
take. 

Sir  C.  Then  give  me  your  hand ;  I  assur  e  you. 
Sir  Archy.  I  alw  iys  love  a  man  when  I  ruarr  tl  with 
him,  after  i  am  friends. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Scrv.  Dinner  is  served,  gentlemen. 
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Sir  A.  Come  alonjic  ihen,  Sir  Callaghau — I  will 
bring  yee  and  the  lady  together  after  deener,  and 
then  we  shall  see  hoo  yee  will  make  yeer  advances 
in  love. 

Sir  C.  O  never  fear  me.  Sir  Archy — I  will  not  stay 
to  make  a  regular  siege  of  it,  but  will  take  her  at  once 
with  a  coup  de  main,  or  die  upon  the  spot;  for  as  the 
old  song  says.  Sir  Archy [Stngs  to  an  Irish  Tune. 

You  never  did  hear  of  an- Irishman's  fear, 
111  love,  or  in  battle,  in  love,  or  in  battle  ; 
Wo  are  always  on  dut\,  and  ready  for  beauty, 
Though  cannons  do  rattle,  though  cannons  do  rattle  f 
By  day  and  by  ni^ht,  we  love  and  we  fight ; 
AVe"re  honours  defender,  we're  honour's  defender: 
The  foe  and  the  fair  we  always  take  care 
To  make  them  surrender,  to  make  them  surrender. 

lExeWJt. 
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SCENE  I. — Continues. 
Enter  Sir  Auchy  (mcl  Charlotte. 

Sir  A.  Adzwuns,  madam,  step  intul  us  for  a  mo- 
jTient,  yee  wul  crack  ynursel  wi'  laughter;  we  hai 
gotten  anaither  feul  come  to  deevertus  unexpccisdly, 
\\  hich  I  think  is  the  highest  finished  feul  the  age  has 
produced. 

Cliarl.   Whom  do  you  mean.  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Squire  Groom,  madam ;  but  such  a  figure, 
the  finest  yee  ever  beheld  :  his  lettle  half  beats,  black 
cap,  jockey  dress,  aad  aw  his  poiitifica'iljus,  jusc  as  lie 
rid  a  match  yesterday  at  York.  Aiiteequity,  in  aw 
its  records  of  Grct;k  and  Roman  foliy,  never  prcduL-ett 
a  senator  visitiiig  his  mistress,  in  so  covipleat  a  llul's 
garb. 

Charl.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !   ridiculous  !  I  thought  I   had 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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(lone  wondering  at  the  mirror  of  folly;  but  he  is  one 
of  tho;-.e  geniuses  that  never  appear  without  surprising 
the  world  willi  some  new  stroke. 

Enter  Mordecai. 

Morde.  O,  madam  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  am  expiring — 
such  .1  scene  betwixt  your  two  lovers.  Squire  Groom, 
and  Sir  Callaghan : — They  have  challenged  each 
other. 

Chaii.  O  heavens,  I  hope  not ! 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that's  guid,  that's  guid !  I 
thought  it  would  come  to  action  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  that's 
clever — now  we  shall  hai  one  of  them  penk'd  ;  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Charl.  How  can  you  laugh.  Sir  Archy,  at  such  a 
shocking  circumstance  ? 

Morde.  Don't  be  frightened,  madam,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
don't  be  frightened  !  neither  of  them  will  be  killed, 
take  my  word  for  it — unless  it  be  with  claret,  for  that's 
their  weapon. 

Charl.  O  Mr  Mordecai,  how  could  you  startle  one 
so  ? 

Sir  A.  O  \  am  sorrj'  for  that — guid  faith,  I  was  in 
hopes  they  had  a  mind  to  shew  their  prowess  before 
their  meeslreess,  and  that  we  should  hai  a  leetle  Irish, 
or  Newmarket  blood  spilt; — but  what  was  the  cause 
of  challenge,  Mordecai? 

Morde.  Their  passion  for  this  ladv,  sir.  Squire 
Groom  challenged  Sir  Callaghan  to  drink  your  lady- 
ship's health  in  a  pint  bumper — which  the  knight 
gallantly  accepted  in  an  instan%  and  returned  the 
challenge  in  a  quart — which  was  as  gallantly  received 
and  swallowed  by  the  squire,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  out- 
braved by  a  fresh  daring  of  three  pints  :  upon  which 
I  thought  proper  to  decamp;  not  thinking  it  altoge- 
ther safe  to  be  near  the  champions,  lest  1  should  he 
•leluged  by  a  cascade  of  claret. 

Omncs.  ila,  ha,  ha  ! 

13 
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Charl.  O,  monstrous  !  they  will  kill  themselves. 

JMorde.  Never  tear,  madam. 

Groom.  [JVit/iin,  hallooing.']  Come  along,  Sir  Cal- 
laghan  Brailaghan,  haux,  haux  !  hark  forward,  my 
honies. 

Morde.  Here  your  champion  comes,  madam. 

Enter  Squire  Groom,  drunk. 

Groom.  Madam,  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons  for  not  be- 
ing with  you  at  dinner — it  was  not  my  fault,  upon  my 
honour — for  I  sat  up  all  night,  on  purpose  to  set  out 
betimes  ;  but,  about  one  o'clock,  last  night,  at  York, 
as  we  were  all  daran'd  jolly,  that  fool.  Sir  Roger  Bum- 
per, borrowed  my  watch  to  set  his  by  it : — there  it 
is — look  at  it,  madam,  it  corrects  the  sun — they  all 
stop  by  it  at  Newmarket : — And  so,  madam,  as  1  was 
telling  you,  the  drunken  blockhead  put  mine  back 
two  hours,  on  purpose  to  deceive  me — otherwise  I 
would  have  held  fifty  to  one  I  should  have  been  here 
to  a  second. 

Charl.  O,  sir,  there  needs  no  apology  ;  but  how 
came  you  to  travel  in  that  extraordinary  dress  ? 

Groom.  A  bett,  a  bett,  madam —  I  rid  my  match 
in  this  very  dress,  yesterday  :  So,  Jack  Buck,  Sir  Ro- 
ger Bumper,  and  some  more  of  them,  layed  me  an 
hundred  each,  that  I  would  not  ride  to  London  and 
visit  you  in  it,  madam — ha,  ha  !  don't  you  think  I 
have  touched  them,  madam  ?  ha  !  I  have  taken  them 
all  in, —  ha  !   hav'n't  I,  madam  ? 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Charl.  You  have,  indeed,  sir;  pray  what  time  do 
you  allow  yourself  to  come  from  York  to  London  ? 

Groom.  Ha  !  time  !  Whjs  bar  a  neck,  a  leg,  or  an 
arm,  sixteen  hours,  seven  minutes,  and  thirty-three 
seconds — sometimes  three  or  four  seconds  under,  that 
is,  to  the  Stone's  end,  not  to  my  own  house. 

Sir  A.  No,  no,  not  tull  veer  own  hoose,  that  would 
be  too  much. 
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Groom.  No,  no,  only  to  the  Stone's  end;  but  then, 
I  have  my  own  hacks,  steel  to  the  boltoiu,  all  blood 
— stickers  and  lappers  every  inch,  iny  dear —  hat 
will  come  through  if  they  have  but  one  leg  out  of  the 
four.  I  never  keep  any  tliiiig,  madam,  that  is  not 
bottom — game,  game  to  the  last;  ay,  ay,  you  will 
find  every  thing  that  belongs  to  me  game,  madam. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  wed  said,  stjuire — yts,  yes, 
he  is  game,  game  to  the  bottom.— There,  walk  nboot, 
and  let  us  see  veer  shapes. — Ha  !  what  a  fine  feegure  ! 
why,  yee  are  so  fine  a  feegure,  and  hai  .so  guid  a  un- 
derstanding for  it,  it  is  a  peet}  yee  should  ever  do 
any  tiling  aw  yeer  life,  but  ride  horse-races. — Do  ua 
yee  think  he  is  a  cursed  idtot,  Mordecai  ? 

[^(V/iispering  Mordec.m. 

Morde.  Um  I  he  is  well  enough  fur  a  squire — ha, 
ha ! 

Groom,  INIadam,  I  am  come  to  pay  my  respects  to 
you,  according  to  promise.  Well,  wli'ch  of  us  is  to 
be  the  happy  man  .''  you  know  I  love  ycu — may  I 
never  win  a  match,  if  I  don't. 

Ofunes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Charl.  O,  sir,  J  am  convinced  of  your  passion — I 
see  it  in  your  eyes. 

Sir  A.  Wecl,  but  squire,  you  hai  gi  us  na  account 
how  the  match  went. 

Charl.  Pray,  what  was  the  match,  sir .'' 

Groom.  Our  Conmbution,  madam.  There  are  se- 
ven of  us: — Jack  Buck — Lord  Braiides.'; — Bob  Rat- 
tle— (you  know  Boh,  madam,  Bob's  a  damn'd  honest 
fellow) — Sir  Harry  Idle — Dick  Riot — Sir  Roger  Bum- 
per— and  myself.  We  put  in  five  hundred  a  piece, 
nil  to  ride  ourselves,  and  all  to  carry  my  weight.— 
The  odds  at  starting  were  ^ix  and  seven  to  four  a- 
gainst  me,  the  field  round;  and  the  field,  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  to  one — tor  y'^u  must  ]cnovv,  madam,  the 
thing  I  was  to  have  rid  was  let  ilown — do  you  mind  .? 
—was  let  down,  madam,  in  his  exercise. 
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Sir  A.  That  was  unlucky. 

Groom.  O,  damn'd  unlucky !  however,  we  started 
oft' score,  by  Jupiter;  and  for  the  first  half  mile,  ma- 
dam, you  might  have  covered  us  with  your  under 
petticoat.  But  your  friend  Bob,  madam — ha,  ha  !  I 
shall  never  forget  it ;  poor  Bob  went  out  of  the  course, 
and  ran  over  two  attornies,  an  exciseman,  and  a  little 
beau  Jew,  INIordecal's  friend,  madam,  that  you  used 
to  laugh  at  so  immoderately  at  Bath — a  little,  fine, 
dirty  tbing,  with  a  chocolate  coloured  phiz,  just  like 
Mordecai's. — The  people  were  in  hopes  he  had  killed 
the  lawyers,  but  were  damnably  disappointed,  when 
they  found  he  had  only  broke  a  leg  of  one,  and  the 
back  of  the  other. 

O nines.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  And  hoo  did  it  end,  squire  ?  Who  won  the 
subscription  ? 

Groom.  It  lay  between  Dick  Riot  and  me.  We 
were  neck  and  neck,  madam,  for  three  miles,  as  hard 
as  we  coufd  lay  leg  to  ground — made  running  every 
inch; — but,  at  the  first  loose,  1  felt  for  him,  found  I 
had  the  foot — knew  my  bottom — pulled  up — pre- 
tended to  dig  and  cut — all  fudge,  all  fudge,  my  dear; 
f^ave  the  signal  to  pond,  to  lay  it  on  thick — had  the 
whip  hand  all  the  way — lay  with  my  nose  in  his 
ilank,  under  the  wind — thus,  snug,  snug,  my  dear, 
quite  in  hand;  while  Riot  was  digging  and  lapping, 
right  and  left — but  it  would  not  do,  my  dear,  against 
foot,  bottom,  and  head;  so  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  distance  post,  poor  Dick  knocked  up,  as  stift* 
as  a  turnpike,  and  left  me  to  canter  in  by  myself,  and 
to  touch  them  all  round ;  for  I  took  all  the  odds,  split 
me — Ha  !  Wasn't  I  right  ? — Ha  !  took  the  odds.  Ay, 
ay,  took  all  the  odds,  my  dear. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  Weel,  it  is  wonderful  to  think  to  what  s^ 
pitch  of  axcellence  oor  nobeelity  are  arrived  at  in  the 
art  of  sporting  ; — i  believe  we  axel  aw  the  uobceliiy 
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in  Europe  in  that  science,  especially  in  jockeyship. 

Groom.  Sir  Archy,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  <lo — 
I  will  start  a  horse,  fight  a  nain,  hunt  a  pack  of 
hounds,  ride  a  match,  or  a  fox  chace,  drive  a  set  of 
horses,  or  hold  a  toa^t,  with  any  nobleman  in  Eu- 
rope, for  a  thrusand  each — and  1  say  done  fust,  danm 
me. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  Why,  I  know  5^0  wull,  and  I  will  gang  yeer 
holves.  Why,  madam,  the  squire  is  the  keenest  sports- 
man  in  aw  Europe :  Madam,  there  is  naithing  conies 
amiss  tuU  him ;  he  will  fish,  or  fowl,  or  hunt — he 
hunts  every  thing ;  evecry  thing,  frai  the  flee  i'  the 
blonket  to  the  elephant  in  the  forest. — He  is  at  aw — 
a  perfect  Nimrod  ;  are  ye  not,  sqviere? 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Groom.  Yes,  damn  rne,  I  am  a  Nimrod,  madam; 
at  all,  at  all — any  thing,  any  thing. — Why,  I  ran  a 
snail  with  his  grace,  the  other  day,  for  five  hundred 
— nothing  in  it — won  it  hollow,  above  half  a  horn's 
length. 

Sir  A.  By  above  lialf  a  horn's  length?  that  was  hol- 
low indeed,  stpiire. 

Groom.  Q,  devilish  hollow. 

.SV;-  A.  But  where  is  Sir  Callaghan  aw  this  time  ? 

(Jroom.  O  !  he's  with  Sir  Theodore,  who  is  joking 
him  about  his  drinking  bumpers  with  me,  and  his 
passion  for  you,  madam. 

Sir  A.  Ye  mun  ken,  gentlemen,  this  lady  and  I  hai 
laid  a  scheme  to  hai  a  leetle  sport  with  Sir  Callaghan 
— now,  if  yee  wool  stoop  behind  that  screen,  and  pro- 
mise to  be  silent,  I'll  gang  and  fetch  him,  and  yee 
shall  hear  him  make  love  as  fierce  as  any  hero  in  a 
tragedy. 

Groom.  Sir  Archy,  I'll  be  as  silent  as  a  hound  at 
fault. 

Sir  A,  Then  do  vee  retire,  madam,  and  come  in 
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tull  him,  as  if  ye  came  on  purpose — I'll  fetch  him  in 
an  instant. 

Ckarl.  I  shall  be  ready.  Sir  Archy.  [Exit, 

Sir  A.  Get  yee  behind,  get  yee  behind,  gentlemen. 

[Exit. 

Groom.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  squat,  never  fear.  Sir  Archy 
—an  Irishman  make  love  !  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  an  Irishman  can  say  when  he  makes  love.  What 
do  you  think  he'll  say,  little  Shadrach  ?  Do  you  think 
he'll  make  love  in  Irish  ? 

Morde.  Something  verj''  like  it,  I  dare  say,  squire. 
Let  us  retire,  here  they  come.  [Both  retire. 

Enter  Sir  Archv,  and  Sir  Callaghan. 

Sir  A.  Speak  bawldly,  man ;  ye  ken  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  Faint  heart" 

•Sir  C.  That  is  true "  never  won  fair  lady." — 

Yes,  I  think  I  have  got  a  bumper  or  two,  I  may  tell 
her  my  passion,  and  bring  the  point  to  an  ecclaircis- 
sement. 

•SV;-  A.  Ay,  that's  reeght,  mon  !  steek  to  that,  she 
wuU  be  wi'  yee  in  a  twankling. — Yeer  servant,  I  wish 
yee  guid  success.  \_Exit, 

Sir  C.  Sir  Archy,  your  servant !  Well,  now  what 
am  I  to  do  in  this  business? — I  know  it  is  a  great 
scandal  for  a  soldier  to  be  in  love  in  time  of  war — 
I  strive  to  keep  her  out  of  my  mind,  but  can't;  the 
more  I  strive  to  do  it,  the  more  she  comrs  in.  I  am 
upon  the  forlorn  hope  here,  so  must  e'en  make  my 
puhh  with  vigour  at  once. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Churl.  Sir  Callaghan,  your  servant. 

Sir  C.  ^ladam,  J  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  for  not 
seeing  of  you  sooner;  but  1  Avas  spaking  a  soliloquy 
to  myself,  about  your  ladyship,  and  that  kept  me 
front  observing  you. 
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Chaii.  Sir  Theodore  told  nie  you  wanted  to  speak 
to  nie  upon  some  particular  business. 

Sir  C.  Why,  look  you,  madam,  for  my  part,  I  was 
never  born  or  bred  in  a  school  ot  compliments,  where 
they  learn  fine  bows,  and  fine  speeches :  but  in  an 
acadcmv,  where  heads,  and  legs,  and  arms,  and  bul- 
lets, dance  country  dances  without  the  owner's  leave; 
just  as  the  fortune  of  war  directs.  Therefore,  madam, 
all  that  I  can  say  to  you,  is,  that  your  eyes  have  made 
nie  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  Cupid  has  niade  a  garri- 
son of  my  heart,  and  kept  me  to  devilish  hard  duty  ; 
and  if  you  don't  relieve  me,  I  shall  be  a  dead  man 
before  I  come  to  action. 
Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  A.  He  begins  vary  weel ;  he  has  got  fntul  the 
heat  of  the  battle  already.  \^Asid4:. 

Charl.  But,  Sir  ('allaghan,  among  all  your  symp- 
toms of  love,  3'ou  have  forgot  to  mention  one  that  I 
am  told  is  very  elegant,  and  very  powerful. 
Sir  C.  Pray,  what  is  tiiat,  madam  ? 
Charl.  A  song  that  I  hear  you  have  made,  and  set 
vourself,  in  the  tiue  Irish  laste. 

Sir  C.  IMadam,  I  own  I  have  been  guilty  of  tor- 
turing the  INluses  in  the  shape  of  a  song,  and  I  hope 
vou  will  {)ardoa  my  patting  your  ladyship's  name  to 
It, 

Charl.  Upon  one  condition  I  will,  whtch  is,  that 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  hear  you  sing  it. 
Sir  C.  O  dear  madam,  don't  ax  me ;  it  is  a  foolish 
soH'r,  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Charl.  Nay,  1  must  insist  upon  hearing  it,  as  j'ou 
expect  or  value  the  smiles,  or  fear  the  frowns,  of  your 
mistress;  for  by  your  poetry  I  shall  judge  of  your 
passion. 

Sir  C.  Then,  Madam,  you  shall  have  it,  if  it  were 
ton  times  worse — hem,  hem  ! — tal  lal,  la  !  ha  !  I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  come  about  the  right  side  of  njv- 
voioe. 
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&■;■  A.  Ay,  a}',  noo  for  it,  noo  yee  shall  hear  sick 
a  song  as  has  nai  been  penned  sin  the  time  they  first 
clepped  the  wings  and  tails  of  the  wild  Irish. 

Sir  C.  Now,  madam,  I  tell  you  before  hand,  yoa 
must  not  expect  such  fine  singing  from  me,  as  you 
Iiear  at  tlie  Opera;  for,  you  know,  we  Irishmen  are 
not  cut  out  for  it,  like  the  Italians. 

Let  other  meo  sing  of  their  goddesses  bright, 
That  darken  the  day,  and  cnli°;hten  the  night ; 
I  sing  of  a  woman — but  such  tlesh  and  blood, 
A  touch  of  her  finger  would  do  your  heart  good. 

With  my  fal,  lal,  lal,  &c. 

Ten  times  in  each  day  to  my  charmer  I  come. 

To  tell  her  my  passion,  but  cant,  I'm  struck  dumb ; 

For  Cupid  he  seizes  my  heart  by  surprise, 

And  my  tongue  falls  asleep  at  the  sight  of  iier  eyes. 

Jler  little  dog  Pompey's  my  rival,  I  see  ; 
She  tissc-s,  and  hugs  him,  but  frowns  upon  me  : 
Then  pr'ythee,  dear  Charlotte,  abuse  not  your  charms. 
Instead  of  a  lap-dog,  take  sue  to  your  arms. 

Sir  A.  Come,  now  the  song  is  over,  let  us  steal  off. 

]_Aside, 

Groom.  He  is  a  damn'd  droll  fellow ! — Instead  of 
a  lap-dog,  take  me  to  your  arms.  [Aside. 

Sir  A.  Hush  !  softly,  donna  let  him  see  us ;  steal  ofti 
steal  ofi; — he  is  an  excellent  droll  fellow ;  a  deevelish 
comical  cheeld. 

\_Exeunt  Sir  Archy,  Groom,  and  jMoRDECAr. 

Cliarl.  Well,  Sir  Callaghan,  3'Our  poetry  is  excel- 
lent; nothing  can  surpass  it  but  your  singing. 

Sir  C.  Look'e,  madam,  to  come  to  the  point :  I 
know  I  can't  talk  fine  courtship,  and  love,  and  non- 
sense like  other  men,  for  I  don't  speak  from  my 
tongue,  but  my  heart;  so  that  if  you  can  take  up 
3'our  quarters  for  life  with  a  man  of  honour,  a  sincere 
lover,  and  an  honest  Prussian  soldier,  now  is  your 
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time,  I  am  your  man  :  what  do  you  say,  madam  ? 
Come,  speak  the  word  boldly,  and  take  me  to  your 
arms. 

Charl.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  don't  be  so  violent.  Sir  Calla- 
ghan — but  say  a  lady  were  inclined  to  do  herself  the 
lionour  of  going  before  a  priest  with  you,  1  suppose 
you  would  have  so  much  complaisance  for  your  mis- 
tress, as  to  quit  your  trade  of  war,  and  live  at  home 
with  her,  were  she  to  request  it  of  you  ? 

Sir  C.  Why,  look  you,  madam,  I  will  deal  with 
you  like  a  man  of  honour  in  that  point  too,  and  let 
you  into  a  secret.  I  have  received  the  king  my  mas- 
ter's money  (and  a  brave  king  he  is,  I  assure  you) 
for  above  seventeen  years,  when  I  had  none  of  my 
own  ;  and  now  I  am  come  to  a  title  and  fortune,  and 
that  he  has  need  of  my  service,  I  think  it  would  look 
like  a  poltroon  to  leave  him; — no,  madam,  it  is  a 
rule  with  me  never  to  desert  my  king,  or  my  friend 
in  distress. 

Charl.  Your  sentiment  is  great,  I  confess :  I  like 
your  principles ;  they  are  noble,  and  most  heroic,  but 
a  little  too  military  for  me — ha,  ha,  ha  !  [^Exit^ 

Sir  C.  What !  does  she  decline  the  battle  ?  Well, 
then,  I'll  not  quit  the  field  yet,  though;  I'll  recon- 
noitre her  once  more,  and  if  I  can't  bring  her  to  ac- 
tion, why  then  I'll  break  up  the  camp  at  once,  ride 
post  to  Germany  to- morrow  morning,  and  so  take  my 
leave  in  a  passion,  without  saying  a  word.  \^Exit, 

EiUer  Sir  Archy  and  Mordecai. 

Morde.  Pr'ythee,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
Sir  Archy  ?  the  house  seems  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  baililKs  and  Sir  Theodore  looks  and  speaks  as  if  an 
eartliquake  had  just  happened. 

Sir  A.  Yeer  conjecture  is  vary  reeght,  Mr  Mor- 
decai, 'tis  aw  over  wi'  him — he  is  undone— a  bag^ar, 
and  so  is  the  girl. 

Morde.  You  astonish  me. 
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Sir  A.  It  is  an  unexpacted  tmsiness;  but 'tis  a  fact, 
I  assure  yee;  here  he  is  himsel,  poor  deevil,  hoo  dis- 
mal he  leuks. 

Enter  Sir  Theodore  and  an  Attorney. 

Sir  T.  You  are  the  attorney  concerned  for  the  cre- 
ditors, Mr  Atkins  ? 

Attor.  I  am.  Sir  Theodore,  and  am  extremely  sor- 
ry for  the  accident. 

Sir  T.  I  am  obliged  to  yOu,  sir,  you  do  but  your 
duty:  the  young  lady  is  that  way,  sir;  if  you  will 
step  to  her,  I'll  follow  you.  [Exit  Attor.']  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  me.  Sir  Archy — this  is  a  sudden  and  un- 
happy affair;  I  am  unfit  for  company;  I  must  go, 
and  open  it  myself  to  poor  Charlotte.  [Exit. 

Morde,  But  pray.  Sir  Archy,  what  has  occasioned 
all  this  ? 

Sir  A.  Faith,  Mordecai,  I  do  no  ken  the  particu- 
lars— but  it  seems — by  the  word  of  Sir  Theodore 
himsel,  that  he  and  a  rich  merchant  in  Holland,  his 
partner,  and  joint  guardian  over  this  girl,  are  baith 
bankrupts,  and,  as  the  lawyer  that  is  withoot  there 
confirms,  have  failed  for  above  a  hundred  ihoosand 
poonds  mair  than  they  can  answer. 

Morde.  But  how  is  this  to  aftect  the  young  lady  ? 

Sir  A.  Why,  sir,  the  greatest  part  of  her  fortune 
was  in  trade,  it  seems,  with  Sir  Theodore  and  his  part- 
ner; besides,  the  suit  in  Chancery,  that  she  had  vvi* 
the  company,  for  above  forty  ihoosand  pounds,  has 
been  determined  against  her  this  very  day,  so  that 
they  are  aw  undone.     Baggars  !   baggars  ! 

Morde.  I  understood  that  the  atiair  was  clearly  in 
her  favour. 

Sir  A.  O,  sir,  yee  do  no  ken  the  law — '.he  law  is 
a  sort  of  hocuspocus  science,  that  smiles  in  yeer  face, 
while  it  picks  yeer  pocket:  and  the  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  it  is  of  mair  use  to  the  professors  than  the 
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justice  of  it— Here  the  parties  come,  and  seemingly 
in  great  afiliction. 

Enter  Sir  Theodore,  and  Charlotte. 

Charl.  Dear  sir,  be  patient,  moderate  your  sorrow ; 
it  may  not  be  so  terrible  as  your  apprehensions  make 
it ;  pray,  bear  up. 

Sir  T.  For  myself  I  care  not.  But  that  you  should 
be  involved  in  my  ruin,  left  fortuneless,  your  fair  ex- 
pectation of  a  noble  alliance  blasted  !  your  dignity  and 

affluence  fallen  to  scorn  and  penury 

Charl.  It  cannot  prove  so  bad,  sir;  I  will  not  des- 
pair, nor  shall  you, — for  though  the  law  has  been  so 
hard  against  me,  )'et,  in  spite  of  all  its  wiles  and  trea- 
chery, a  competency  will  still  remain,  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  mitigate  your  misfortunes.  Besides,  Sir 
Archy  Macsarcasm  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  on  his 
promise  and  assistance  I  will  rely. 

Sir  A.  Wool  ye  !  ye  may  as  weel  rely  upon  the 
assistance  of  the  philosopher's  stone; — what  the 
deevil !  would  she  marry  me  to  make  me  tinker  up 
the  fortunes  of  broken  ceetezens  ?  But  I  will  speak 
till  them,  and  end  the  affair  at  once. — I  am  concern- 
ed to  see  you  in  this  disorder.  Sir  Theodore. 

CItarl.  O,  Sir  Archy,  if  all  the  vows  of  friendship, 
honour,  and  eternal  love,  which  you  have  so  often 
made  me,  were  not  composed  of  idle  breath,  and  de- 
ceitful ceremony,  now  let  their  truth  be  seen. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  messenger  of 
ill  teedings,  but  aw  our  connectiun  is  at  an  end;  oor 
hoose  hai  heard  of  my  addresses  till  you ;  and  I  hai 
had  letters  frai  the  dukes,  the  manjuis,  and  aw  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  fameely,  remonstrating,  nay  expressl^r 
proheebiting  my  contaminating  the  blood  of  Macsar- 
casm wi'  any  thing  sprung  frai  a  hogshead,  or  a 
counting  hoose.  I  assure  yee  my  passion  for  yee  is 
mecghly  strong,  niad;un,  but  I  cannot  bring  disgrace 
upon  an  honourable  family. 
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Charl.  No  more — your  apology  is  baser  than  your 
perfidy  :  there  is  no  truth,  no  virtue  in  man. 

Sir  A.  Guid  truth,  nor  in  woman  neither  that  has 
nai  fortune.  But  here  is  Mordecai — now,  madam — 
a  wandering  Israelite,  a  casualty — a  mere  casualty, 
sprung  frai  annuities,  bulls,  bubbles,  bears,  and  lot- 
tery tickets,  and  can  hai  nai  fainiily  objactions; — he 
is  passionately  fond  of  yee;  and  till  this  oif-ipring  of 
accident  and  Mammon  I  resign  my  interest  in  ye. 

Morde.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you; — but 
— a — matrimuny  is  a  subject  1  have  never  thoroughly 
considered,  and  I  must  take  some  time  to  deliberate, 
before  1  determine  upon  that  inextricable  business. 
Besides,  madam,  I  assure  you,  my  affairs  are  not  ia  a 
matrimonial  situation. 

Churl,  No  apology.  Sir.  Begone — I  despise  them 
and  you. 

Enter  Squire  Groom. 

Groom.  Haux  !  haux  !  What's  the  matter  here  ? 
What  is  all  this?  What,  are  we  all  at  fault  ?  Is  this 
true.  Sir  Theodore  ? — I  hear  that  you  and  the  filly 
have  both  run  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post. 

Sir  T.  It  is  too  true;  but,  I  hope,  sir,  that  will 
make  no  alteration  in  your  affection. 

Groom.  Hark  ye.  Sir  Theodore,  I  always  make  my 
match  according  to  the  weight  rny  thing  can  carry. 
When  I  oftered  to  take  her  into  my  stable,  she  was 
sound,  and  in  good  case — but  I  hear  her  wind  is 
touched;  if  so,  I  would  not  back  her  for  a  shilling. 
I'll  take  her  into  my  stud  if  you  please. — She  is  a 
good  fore  hand,  sets  both  her  ends  well,  has  good 
paces,  a  good  deal  of  fashion,  some  blood,  and  will  do 
well  enoutih  to  breed  out  of — but  she  cannot  carry 
weight  sufficient  to  come  through- — Matrimony,  Sir 
Theodore,  is  a  cursed  long  course,  devilish  heavy, 
and  sharp  turnings; — it  won't  do— can't  come  through^ 
my  dear,  can't  come  through. 
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Sir  A.  I  think,  squire,  you  judge  vary  neecely. 
Koo,  in  my  thoughls,  the  best  thing  the  lady  can  do 
is  to  snap  the  Irishman. 

JMorde.  Well  observed,  Sir  Archy. 

Groom.  Macsarcasni  has  an  excellent  nose,  and 
hits  oft" a  lault  as  well  as  any  hound  I  ever  followed. 

i/r  A.  It  wooid  be  a  deevelish  lucky  match  for 
her. — The  fellow  has  a  guid  for'une,  is  a  great  block- 
head, and  looves  her  vehemently ;  three  as  guid  (|ua- 
lities  for  a  matrirDunial  bubble,  as  a  lady  in  her  cir- 
cumstances woold  wish.  Snap  him,  snap  him,  ma- 
dam. 

Morde.  Hush  !  he's  here. 

Enter  Sir  Callaghan. 

Sir  A.  Ha  !  my  guid  freend.  Sir  Callaghan,  I  kiss 
yetr  bond  ;  I  hai  been  speaking  till  ihe  lady  in  your 
beholf,  wi'  aw  the  eloquence  1  hai;  she  is  enamoor'd 
o'  yeer  person,  and  yee  are  just  come  i'  the  nick  to 
receive  her  heart  and  her  hond. 

Sir  C.  By  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  madam,  I  shall 
think  that  a  greater  happiness  than  any  that  for- 
tune can  bestow  upon  me. 

Sir  A,  Come,  come,  madam,  true  love  is  impatient, 
and  despises  ceremony;  gi'  him  yeer  hond  at  once. 

Churl.  No,  sir,  I  scorn  to  deceive  a  man  who  of- 
fers me  his  heart :  though  my  fortune  is  ruined,  my 
juind  is  untainted  ;  even  poverty  shall  not  pervert  it 
to  principles  of  baseness. 

Sir  C.  Fortune  ruined  !  Pray,  Sir  Theodore,  what 
does  the  im[)ortance  of  all  this  language  mean  ? 

Sir  T.  The  sad  meaning  is.  Sir  Callaghan,  that,  in 
the  circuit  of  fortune's  wheel,  the  lady's  station  is  re- 
versed; she,  who  some  hours  since  was  on  the  highest 
round,  is  now  degraded  to  the  lowest :  this,  sir,  has 
turned  the  passion  these  gentlemen  professed  for  her 
into  scorn  and  ridicule ;  and  I  suppose  will  cool  the 
fervency  of  yours. 
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Sir  C.  Sir  Theodore,  I  assure  you,  T  am  heartily- 
glad  of  her  distress. 

Sir  r.  Sir  ! 

Sir  C.  When  slie  was  computed  to  have  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  I  lov'd  her  'tis  true,  but  it  was  with 
fear  and  tremblinj^,  Hke  a  man  that  loves  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, yet  is  afraid  of  a  gun ;  because  I  looked  upon 
myself  as  an  unequal  match  to  her  :  but  now  she  is 
poor,  and  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  serve  lier,  I  find 
something  warm  about  my  iieart  here,  that  tells  me, 
I  love  her  belter  than  when  she  was  rich,  and  makes 
me  beg  she  will  take  my  life  this  instant,  and  all  I 
have  into  her  service. 

Sir  T.  Generous  indeed.  Sir  Callaghan. 

Sir  C.  Madam,  my  fortune  is  not  much,  but  it  is 
enough  to  maintain  a  couple  of  honest  hearts,  and  have 
something  to  spare  for  the  necessities  of  a  friend; 
which  is  all  we  want,  and  all  that  fortune  is  good  for. 

Sir  T.  Here,  take  her,  sir ;  she  is  yours ;  and,  what 
you  first  thought  her,  mistress  of  a  noble  fortune. 

Groom.   What ! 

Morde.  How's  this  !  £Aside. 

Sir  A.  Gently  !  hush  !  saftly  !  he  is  ainly  taking 
him  in — he  is  taking  him  in — the  bubble's  bit. 

Sir  T.  And  had  she  millions,  your  principles  de- 
serve her; — she  has  a  heart,  loving  and  generous  as 
your  own,  which  your  manly  virtue  has  subdued,  and 
tempered  to^our  warmest  wishes. 

Sir  C.  Pray,  Sir  Theodore,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Are  you  in  jest,  or  in  earnest  ?  By  my  honour,  I  don't 
know  how  to  believe  one  v»ord  you  say.  First  she 
has  a  fortune,  then  she  has  no  fortune — and  then  she 
has  a  great  fortune  again  !  this  is  just  what  the  little 
jackanapes  about  town  call  humbugging  a  man. 

Sir  T.  Sir,  I  am  serious. 

Sir  C.  And  prp.y,  what  arc  you,  madam?  Are  you 
in  serious  too,  or  in  joke  ? 
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Cltdvl.  Such  as  I  am,  sir,  if  you  dare  venture  upon 
me  lor  liie,  I  am  yours. 

Sir  C.  By  the  integrity  of  my  honour,  madam,  I 
will  venture  upoo  you  not  only  lor  life,  but  for  death 
too !  vvhith  is  a  great  deal  longer  than  life,  you 
know. 

Sir  T.  I  hope,  nephew,  you  will  excuse  the  deceit 
of  my  leiyned  bankruptcy,  and  the  pretended  ruin  of 
the  lady's  fortune;  it  was  a  scheme  devised  to  detect 
the  illiberal,  selfish  views  of  jirodigals,  who  never  ad- 
dress the  fair  but  as  the  mercenary  lure  attracts — a 
scheme  to  try  and  reward  your  passion,  which  hath 
shown  itself  proof  against  the  time's  infection. 

Sir  C.  Faith  then,  it  was  no  bad  piece  of  general- 
ship in  you.  But  now  she  has  surrendered  herself 
prisoner  of  war,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  lay  her  un- 
der contribution — ior  your  kisses  arc  lawful  plunder, 
and  mine  by  the  laws  of  love. 

Churl.  O,  Sir  Callaghan,  you  take  away  my  breath. 

Sir  C.  O  you  are  a  clever  little  creature.  Upon 
my  honour,  her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

Groom.  Why,  the  knowing  ones  are  all  taken  in 
here — double  distanced;  zounds  !  she  has  runa  crimp 
upon  us. 

Murck.  She  has  jilted  us  confoundedly. 

Sir  A.  By  the  cross  of  St  Andrew  Til  be  revenged ; 
for  I  ken  a  lad  of  an  honourable  family,  that  under- 
stands the  auntient  classicks  in  aw  iheir  perfaction, 
he  is  writing  a  comedy,  and  he  shall  insinuate  baith 
their  characters  intill  it. 

Morde.  And  1  will  write  a  satire  upon  her,  in  which 
she  shall  have  an  intrigue  with  a  liie-^uard-man,  and 
an  opera  singer. 

Groom.  I  can't  write;  but  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
ril  poison  her  parrot,  and  cut  olf  hur  squirrel's  tail, 
damn  mc. 

Sir  C.  Hark  ye,  geutlemenj  I  hope  you  will  ax  mv 
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leave  for  all  this — if  you  touch  a  hair  of  the  parrot's 
head,  or  a  hair  of  any  thing  that  belongs  to  this  lady; 
or,  if  you  write  any  of  your  nonsensical  comedies,  or 
lampoons,  I  shall  be  after  making  bold  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  your  bodies ; — hah !  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent pen  by  my  side,  that  is  a  very  good  critic, 
and  that  can  write  a  very  legible  hand  upon  imperti- 
nent authors. 

Sir  A.  Hut  away,  hut  away.  Sir  Callaghan,  donna 
talk  in  that  idle  manner,  sir — oor  swords  are  as  sharp 
and  as  responsible  as  the  swords  of  other  men.  But 
this  is  nai  time  for  sic  maiters ;  ye  hai  got  the  lady, 
and  we  hai  got  the  wullows — I  am  sorry  for  the  lit- 
tle Girgishite  here,  because  he  hais  bespoke  his  nup- 
tial chariot,  and  aw  his  leeveries; — and  upon  honour, 
I  am  verry  sorry  for  my  vary  guid  friend  the  squeere 
— the  lady's  fortune  would  have  been  very  convenient 
till  him,  for,  I  fancy,  he  is  fetlock  deep  in  the  turf; — 
and  upon  honour,  1  am  sorry  for  the  lady,  for  she  has 
missed  being  matched  intill  the  house  of  Macsarcasm 
— which  is  the  greatest  loss  of  aw. 

Sir  C.  The  whole  business  together  is  something 
like  the  catastrophe  of  a  [stage  play ;  where  knaves 
and  fools  are  disappointed,  and  honest  men  rewarded. 
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